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THE LETTER ‘AIN AND OTHER ARABIC LARYNGAL 
LETTERS AS USED IN BENGALI LANGUAGE 


H.C PAUL 


The Arabic (or rather the Semutic) letter ‘Ain is said to 
be a laryngal consonant sound, as uttered ın the throat, the 
other letters that are produced from the same organ of utterance 
as found in the Semitic group of words are said to be *(hamza), 
‘h’ (ha), *h' (hà), and ‘k’ (or commonly called kha). These 
are said to be sounds not found in any other language-group 
of the world But this cannot be a fact; yet if it be so, we 
Should at least appreciate that as social beings, the effect of 
ther sounds, must have influenced the so-called other language- 
group of the world. Besides, as human beings are surely of one 
origin ; and again as they are continually mixing with one another, 
which habit is really mnate m human naturc, we may at least 
find out the character of these sounds, by observing how the 
so-called foreigners accepted them. 


Owing to the varied mode of expression in sounds by 
the different language-groups, it is really very hard to assess the 
sounds of a language of one group with those of another, having 
a comparison between them. However, we find as regards ‘h’, 
the mention of three sounds by the Sanskrit scholars, much as 
visaijaniya (or visarga) jihvamiiliya and upadhmüniya In some 
respects visarjaniya may be compared with hamza. but hamza 
(from Arabic root verb hamza, to beat, push) as its meaning 
signifies, ıs a ‘compressed’ sound, while visarjaniya has a sort 
of relief 1n its sound, which as such may often be elided over. 
Yet mark the pl. form of hamzā that is hamazdtu: it may 
thus be Persian hamzā, born (or rather appearing ) everywhere 
and may also be equivalent to Skt. sama-jaàta, (sound ) produced 
with a symmetry (everywhere). In some respects the Sanskrit 
visarjaniya (transhterated as ‘h’) may be compared with Persian 
‘h’, used at the end of a word and is called hda-yi-makhtafi, 1. e., 
concealed or mute ‘h’ But the same sound when pronounced 
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“at the end of a word ıs called Aha-yi-malfüzi or- zühir, the manr 
* fest or the aspirate sound of 'h', where the tongue, the vehicle 
of sound, 1s in action. This second Persian (or Arabic) ‘h’ 
is equivalent to Skt. aspirate sounds joined with the other mute 
or sonant consonant letters, besides the independent ‘h’ (as a 
separate letter). This aspirate sound (connected with other 
consonant mutes or media) are respectively called jhvamiiliya 
when itis joined with guttural and palatal letters, upadhmaniya 
when jomed with dental or labial letters. 


This aspirate ‘h’, generally known as the ‘spirant’ surd 
sound, “is not, however, according to Whitney, its real charac- 
ter. It is defined by all native authorities as not a surd element, 
but a sonant, but what isits precise value is very hard to 
say. The Paninean scheme ranks it a guttural, as it does also 
a. This means nothing. The Pratisakhyas bring it into no 
relation with the guttural class’? (Sanskrit Grammar, p. 65) 


The Semitic ‘h’ 1s not generally found available in other 
groups of different languages. But let us see how it effects other 
languages. This ‘p’ is called m Persian Ad-yi-huffi or ha-yi-halqi 
(as uttered by the throat or in the palate), where as the simple 
‘h’ 1s Aü-yi-havvaz or hd-yi-mudawwara (or round Ad, 1. e., in 
recognition of its outer form). This simple ‘h’ 1s also called 
ha-yi-makhtafi ox-malfüzi, as already referred to, according to its 
two different sounds, as expressed in karda from kardan, to do, 
and dah, ten (Skt daía). Again, havvaz means the sound that 
is rustling, corresponding to malfūzi, but ım the later the sonant 
sound as it proceeds on 1s abruptly cut off, whereas in the 
havvaz the sound proceeds along, that is, joined with different 
short vowels, such as zabar, zir or pish, or with Arabic names 
Jatha (or short a), kasra ( or short i) and damma (or short u), 
as we find in all imitating sounds in Bengal, such as, hi hi, 
hà hà (1 e., ha plus a and ha plus a ), etc. 


When we go to discuss the Arabic ‘h’? sound, it appears 
that real guttural sound 1s almost lost in the other language 
groups For, whereas K-group or the kanthya-sounds are guttural 
in our vocabulary, ıt is represented to be palatal ( rather produced 
from the hard palate) in the Semitic group of languages Yet 
the remnant of its sound appears to be available when we compare 
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the different words of the Semitic and Aryan group (accor- 
ding to their inner meanings ) such as Gk. horus, Skt. hara(s) 
and Ar. hdris(u), watchman, guard. Agam, the word Ahmad, 
the most chosen one, appears to be connected with Beng. amode, 
one who ıs pleasing to all (‘h’ being untolerable to the Aryan 
tongue, it has been dropped, with the lengthening of the a sound). 


The name hd-yi-hutti, for this sound or its sunderig aspect, 
probably best represents its real significance. Hutti, from its root 
verb hatta, to fall down, go down, may be explamed as that 
sound which has been fallen down from its onginal sound a (by 
being aspirate or sonant), or, with its inner significance, ıt may 
also be interpreted as. it ıs the expression of human nature, so 
long he has not reached its perfection, and as such deviated 
from its original sound ‘a’ (or rather from the sound-ness of 
its ‘Be-ing’) 

The Semetic ‘h’ (or khá) ıs called jn. Persian Kha-yi-thakludh, 
mangüfa (i. e., with a nugta or pointto differentiate it from æ 
or ‘h’), or-mu‘jama (i.e, a sound not known to the Persians, 
or rather the obscure sound with an obscure u). It ıs really far 
more hard or bardened than the aspirrateh Note the Persian khud@ 
cognate with Skt. svadhd, again modern Persian shah 1s said to 
be origmated from its old Persian khudā (as in shāh-nāma from 
its old form khuday-nama). Compare again Persian khwdhir for 
sister (OE. swuster, Skt svasr-) As ‘h’(orh) ıs often changed 
tos, so also A (or kh) 1s found tobe pronounced as sv in the 
Aryan languages. Compare in this connection the word harf, pl. 
hariif, ( Arabic ) letters; 1t may well be said to be cognate with Skt. 
sarava, the Self that is proceeding along with its murmuring sounds, 
expressing its real, sound self ( Cf. harf-i sahih). It may also 
be noted that the consonant letters are said to be the real letters 
in Arabic, whereas its vowels are only im one way or other 
effecting its expression (Cf. harfa ilat) But in the Aryan 
languages the vowels are said to be the ‘Letters of the Self? 
(Cf. svara-varna or the sound-ing letters); and consonants are 
only in one way or other helping to express the svara-varnas or 
rather mainly ‘a’, who is really anuttara, the Indescribable One. 

As opines W. D. Whitney, “Thea ıs the openest vowel, an 
utterance from the expanded throat, stands in no relation of 
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kindred with any of the classes of consonant sounds, and has 
no corresponding semi-vowel. Of the close vowels: and u, on 
the other hand, i ıs palatal, and shades through its semi-vowel 
yinto the palatal and guttural consonant-classes, u is similarly 
related, through its semi-vowel v, to the labial class, as invol- 
ving in its utterance a narrowing and iounding of the lips. 

The Paninean scheme (commentary to Pünin?s Grammar, 
1.1.9) classes ‘a’ as a guttural, but apparently only in order to 
give that series as well as the rest a vowel, no one of the Prati- 
Sükhyas puts a into one class with k, etc All these authorities 
concur in calhng the 1 and u vowels respectively {palatal and 
labial. ` 

“The short ‘a’? 1s not pronounced in India with the full 
openness Of 'a', as its corresponding short, but usually as the 
“neutral vowel" (English so-called “short wu", of but. son, blood, 
etc.) This peculiarity appears very early, being acknowledged by 
two of the Pratisakhyas, which call the utterance samvrta, covered 
up, dimned’’ ( Sanskrit Grammar, 20, 21 ). 


In a sense, the sound or the soundness of the letter ‘a’ 
(or anuttara) 1s beyond description. Yetif we are to have any 
idea of it, it may be called “the neutral vowel", as expressed by 
the Perso-Arabic word Alif, most probably cognate with the Skt. 
a-lipta, not engrossed to physical nature at any time. And the 
same alf, when it ıs extended or exhilerated (Cf Skt. mada) 
in its pronunciation, 1s called alf (with madd) or rather alif-i 
madd-a saut. 

In reality, our Persian language will help us in many ways 
to distinguish how a so-called foreigner (belonging to Aryan group 
of languages) accepted the language of another so-called foreign 
language, 1. e Arabic, belonging to Semetic group of languages. 
Besides, the Persians were so influenced by the culture of the 
so-called foreigners that they almost merged into them, by taking 
their religion (of Islam) and also thew script (in Arabic) 
Yet ıt 1s to be noted that the independent characteristic of their 
language (1 e, Iranian) remains. In other words, we may say 
that the characteristic of a language, which 1s only the reflect 
of the Man, 1s to ‘give and take’ So long the culture (of a 
language, or its nation) 1s superior to another, it will influence 
the other, but in reality no man is inferior or superior. The 
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absence (or rather the disorderly sense . from the Latin root 
esse=to be; i e for the fault of not knowing our true essence 
or real existence, Cf. Skt as-ti) of mutual understanding among 
one another is really the cause of deviation, making so many 
groups, whether of language, culture or religion and keeps us 
far away from one another 

But this so-called ‘deviation’ 1s again helping us to review 
our past short-comings. And in this way the ever-moving ‘soul’ 
of different ‘cultures’ 1s proceeding on Therefore, let us see how 
the distinguishing characteristic of the so-called ‘Iranians’ and 
‘Semitics’ took alıf in their sounds (or in the soundness of the 
different mental attitudes ) of ‘letters’. It may also be noted that 
alıf, cognate with Gk. alpha (from which comes our alphabet ) 
is from Hebrew aleph, meaning, ox, leader. Considering its inner 
significance, it may justly be connected with Beng alpa, meaning 
‘scanty, less’ ( or Per. kam, lit my physical nature). Compare 
also the Sanskrit nàlpe sukham asti, 1. e., the joy of human nature 
should not rest content only with ‘all’ physical pleasures of the 
body and mind; for ‘M’, the Man, par excellence, the Uttama 
Purusa (i.e. the ut-most or utter-most personality of ‘A’ as a 
‘Be-ing’ that can be expressed through uffer-ance ), 1s to surpass 
them all to have the ‘Bliss’ (or the amplitude of nature) 

Now, as regards the different characteristics of aljf, ıt 1s thus 
discussed by Dr. D C. Phillot : “The Persians, unlike the Arabs, 
look on alif as an original letter and not as born from ‘W, 
(waw) or SY’ (or yà). If ıt commences a word, it ıs to be 
regaided as having no sound of itself , ıt 1s merely a prop for 
the vowel (written or understood) that accompanies it. If it 
occurs in the middle of a word, ıtıs a prolongation of the short 
vowel fatha and ıs transliterated by d, irrespective of its modern 
pronunciation (in different regions, as à in father or ın ball; 
or even ñ, as dukün for dukün, ‘shop’ Higher Persian Grammar, 
p. II) i 

“In many cases the alıf is pronounced broad ; thus bad, 
‘wind,’ is pronounced nearly like bawd”, as if pronounced as 
ba'd, ‘after’. This kind of pronounciation may be puzzling to 
even “an educated Perstan’, as Dr. Phillott remarks , but it 1s 
truly for- the sake of not properly understanding the real sign- 
ficance or the symbolic meaning of the different letters, as the 
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‘wise’ understood them. For, to them ( the Latin phrase) Verbum. 
(sat) sap (ienti), meaning, ‘A word is enough to the wise’. 
And because, their words and actions or the subject and the 
predicate were in conformity with one another. Here also like 
bad, compare the word bad, ‘let ıt be’ from büd-an, ‘to be’, which 
is pronounced also as bu-ad, a verb in the present tense in distinc- 
tion from the verb in the past tense, būd Both bu-ad and bad 
are really originated from the Skt. root bhi, ‘to be’ and ad, ‘to 
eat. That is, when the bhü-ta, or the past actions ofa be-mg, 
is eaten up by the spiritual Self, or given up to its physical nature 
with all pleasure, as if saying, ‘let it be’, then (Cf. Ar. ba‘d, 
after) only the passionate desire, compared to the ‘wind’, 1s 
extinguished, and his spiritual hfe begins to float in the Heavenly 
Sky. 

Dr. Phillott also remarked * “Alf in arithmetic ( Cf. ME. 
arsemetrike, from Skt. Grsa-matrkd, lit. the symbolic signs of the 
rsis or the wise of the East) represents the number one; and 
in astronomical tables and. almanacs, Taurus and Sunday. It also 
signifies an unmarried man". Sunday (Cf. Ar. al-ahadu) or the 
Day of the Sun is the ravi-vdra in Skt, literally meaning: the 
inner soul that exists in the Self (as be-ing separated as ‘T’ and 
‘Thov’ ) is ever proceeding on (Cf. Per. ravi) its further stages 
(Cf Skt vara) of spuitual life (Cf. Per. bar, ‘once, fruit, admı- 
ttance', also bāra, meaning, subject, that concerns the inner 
Self) only to quench thirst (Cf. Ar rawi) of physical pleasures 
by realizing that all outwardly appearing selves are really one's 
own self. 

The ahf with the symbol of an unmarried man, is yuva-ka, 
or an youth who has not yet begun his spiritual life, with the real 
main purpose of developing his mental attitudes to the state of 
manhood, the Brahmacári, who 1s following the path of life only 
for the expansion of the Self, that embraces all, whose epitome 
1s the Visva-Brahmünda. The yuvaka ıs feminized as yuva-ti in 
Skt. or Beng But it 1s only an aspect of the real affaus. The 
word yueva-ka is really interesting as regards its philological 
connections. Yu in Skt. means ‘to unie'; -va- has its inner 
significance of the ‘Selft? [Cf Eng elf, e bemg a sandhi or 
combination of a and z, 1.e. whith a/f(a)], or rather the intrinsic 
quahty of any being (Cf. sva) and thing (t-va) , and -ka, as 
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is a suffix with a diminutive sense, so also it means the shadow 
or the physicat appearance (of the Indescribable Self, or a, the 
Anuttara) Again, from yu-1s formed the words like, Skt. yu-ga 
or ug-ma, Eng yo-ke (OE geoc) and its corresponding Lat. 
Ju-gum Similarly ıt may be connected with Per. juyam, ‘I seek" 
from justan, ‘to seek, whose 2nd sing, 1s Juyad, probably cognate 
with Skt. yu-va-ti, which really means the physical force that 
inspires a yu-và on its furthehr progress (to spiritual life ) 

Now, ıt 1s to be noted that as a consonant cannot be 
expressed without a vowel, so also a semi-vowel. Y 1s a semi-vowel 
both in Eng and Skt. But in Arabic there ıs no semi-vowel. 
The so-called semi-vowels are also harf-i sahih in Arabic (or Persian ) 
*Y' is represented in Arabic by yä with a kasra (shortz-). But 
how it would pronounce ‘y? with a fatha (or short a), as in Skt 
J-a? In fact, ‘y’ ıs a transgressing state to effect the sounds of 
the consonants, as in Skt., so in Arabic. In'y' in Skt. a short 
a (as its prefix ) ıs really understood, which may well be compared 
with the letter ‘(ain) 1n Arabic, as will be found in our illustrations 
in the Bengal: words ( with the Arabic (‘ain ). Besides this, we 
also find that often in Bengali though ‘y’ 1s not pronounced, 
it 1s only being used as an ornamental sign or prop to show 
its transgressing state whichit originally possessed (as in yao-y-d, 
‘to go’, hao-y-G, ‘to be’). And also it ıs for this reason that 
any so-called foreign tongue (or rather an unaccustomed tongue, 
habituated with it) often changes its pronunciation to ‘J? or drops 


it. 
While figuring the state of one’s ideal or the most Beloved 


- one (as the form of alf), the Persian often makes a comparison 


of the same with an erect stature of a sarv ( or cypress) tree, or 
the straight nose of beauty. The Persian sarv is surely cognate 
with Skt sarava, which has already been referred to as connected 
with Ar. karf or its pl harüf Really ‘a’ 1s the import of all letters, 
while others, 1e., akG@radi, are only its consequences. 

In its symbolism of ‘nose’ with beauty, the Persian poetry 
is only showing its favour to love (or ‘ishq), while the Indians to 
knowledge, which is their ideal of worshippmg, when we find 
that it 1s their process to mentalize their thought on the front 
of a nose Again, note the words, Beng. nāk, or ndka and nasa 
or nasika in Skt. They are really the epitome (cf. ka or ka) 
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of their joyous human nature (Cf. n-@) which, when becomes 
negative of their selfish motives, proceeds on to its spiritual 
plane( Cf s-i), and there they find the physical stature of their 
own selves ın union with all human beings (Cf. Perso-Arabic 
nas, or insün, mankind, from its roots nasi-a, to forget, and dnasa, 
to cheer , and again Cf. Skt. nas, pl acc. of Aham, meaning ‘T, 
in the sing. nom.) In fact, all objective selves or the accusative 
forms are to be lost (Cf. Beng. nà$ or nasta, from root nas, 
to be lost), when the self attams its unity with the Self, who. 
is nothing but the epitome of his Higher or Supreme Self ( Uttama 
Purusa). Compare also the Bengal word naka or nydkd, to 
presume to be good (from Per nik) and the Eng. verb in the 
past tense nak-ed, ie, stripped off from its physicality, all of 
which may well be connected with the Ar. verb na‘ga, ‘to croak’ 
(like the corwing of a cock), a joyful cry of the infant (a 
nasal sound) not yet developed to the sound-ness of a perfect 
man. 

The real meaning of the word sa-rava in comparison with 
ni-rava should also be carefully noted Sa-rava ordinarily means 
noise, or with all high sounds ; and nmi-rava, silent, or-not with 
any pronouncement. Literally sa-rava ıs the sound of the Self 
that is proceeding on (to anuttara) ; or (taking ‘a’ as meaning 
‘Iam’, as 1s often used in Vedic language) ‘I am with all sounds’ 
(that dwell in my inner self). And nirava ıs the inspiring sound. 
of the common people that ıs preceeding on (to anuttara); or, 
lam the representative sound of the. common mass that works 
in the inner Self. Spiritually signifying, ‘a’ ( which 1s the purest, 
and at the same time most open, sound) 1s really the* sound 
of a (Divine) Man, who 1s of the purest type, and endowed 
with all spiritual knowledge (1e, ‘a’ or an anuttara, who 1s 
endowed with all jn-a). That ıs why it ıs the only ‘original’ 
sound, the like of which cannot be found 1n the Semitic language; 
and in the Aryan group this ıs the source of all sounds, but 
its use cannot generally be recognized. Accordingly ın Bengal 
(when used as a prefix), the sound ‘a’ is generally taken with 
a negative meaning. But it ıs really the one original sound, 
which ıs neither a vowel nor a consonant, but all vowels and 
consonants are included in it ( which probably was the original 
conception of the Vedic view of thew division of letters); and’ 
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‘a’ ıs there only the a-varga (1.e., 1t 1s no letter, yet ıt absorbs 
all letters ). 1t 1s for this reason, according to the Vedic view, 
the consonants are vyafjyana-vaina, and the vowels, svara-varna; 
wheieas in the Semitic language both the so-called vowels along 
with the consonants are real letters ( harüf-1 sahih), and the defective 
sounds are generally called Aarij-1 illat that cause the real sound 
from the Self to be expressed out. 


In this connection, compare also the word arbi ( bhas@) as 
used ın Bengal for the Arabic language which in its own region 
is expressed by al-'arabiyatu, and their people style themselves 
as al/arabu, while an individual Arab ıs called an ‘Arabi It 
appears that the "Arabs", which 1s also expressed by the word 
‘urban (u), were the people who at the first stage of transition 
from the symbolic meaning of a letter to the syllabic meaning 
of a word (by the help of its roots, with prefixes and suffixes) 
claimed themselves to be the correct pronouncers of the orginal 
letters, and the pronouncing of the people of the other groups 
of languages was to them to some extent defective, when we find 
that, them verb a'raba itself means ‘to speak clearly (or he 
was an ‘Arab who spoke correctly) and arraba, ‘to Arabicize 
a foreign word’. Specially when we find that the Egyptian culture 
(or Beng. muisariya sabhyatà ) was at its highest stage of grandeur, 
while they were claiming themselves to be the only urban people, 
whereas the ‘wise’ (or rgis) proceeding on the noble path ( Cf. 
Arya) of the Vedas were at that time deeply bent on thoughts 
spuitual ( Cf Skt. arsa). The Bengali word michari (pronounced 
as misri), meaning 'sugar-candy' ( Beng, $arkara-khanda ) origma- 
ted from Arabic musri({yu), meaning ‘an Egyptian’, also approves 
this fact, when we find that its root verb massera means ‘to 
build cities’, and misr (u), Egypt, or a great city. 


Probably the nasal sound is the only sound which 1s partı- 
cularly special for the human bemgs; and the other sounds that 
they pronounce, can only be sounded with the help of svara- 
varnas, which are all directly derived from the purest sound 
‘a. That the sounds of the evil spirits are expressed with a 
nasal tone, ıs probably specially with this significance. Again, 
many persons that utter nasally with a twang, making the nose 
their tongue, while they are asleep, are only expressing their 
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nature of the common human behaviour: and that expression 
is called in Bengah nak dàüká, ht a ‘call’ as an expression of 
the epitome of the pleasure of human selves (when they are 
lymg with them inner self) 

In Arabic alf is often used asa particle of interrogation, 
as in A-lastu bi-rabbikum, “Am I not your Lord ?" ( Qur'an, 
vu, 168). As the letter ‘I’ is definitely taken as a sign for 
negation, there 1s no other way but to express ‘a’ as a particle 
of interrogation. But ‘l’ in its symbolic sense represents the 
sub-conscious or the super-conscious self of ‘be-ing’ whose identity 
is lost ın its degeneration as human beings. It 1s to be regained, 
hence the question or the urge for finding it out. ‘L?’ 1s also 
found to be a particle for past actions in Bengali. In reality, 
when a soul realizes his Lord (Ar. rabb) who ıs really his 
Supieme Self, he urges ‘all’ also to regam that Supremacy. 
Agam, Eng, all ıs orgimally ‘al’ and in Arabic al, means ‘defi- 
niteness’, or rather defining ‘a’ who 1s indescribable, based on 
one’s (memory of) past actons, but (as degraded human 
beings) they are to resign, negate, or forget their past deeds, 
that are nothing but papa (lt action of the ‘soul’ that bases 
itself on the vital plane), or sim or rather seen [ Cf. Perso- 
Arabic letter sin, symbolic for human nature, Cf also Skt. s(a), 
the Self], or only the experienced deeds ( Cf. Beng. abhi-jfa-ta ) 
that leads the human soul to realize the Re-al Self through the 
Joy of jnd-na, that ıs inherent in every individual. 

The word /asíu is here really very significant. It means 
‘Tam not’, derived from the verb laysa, ‘not to be’ (always 
used in the perfect tense ) ‘Compare in this connection the word 
astu, used in Bengali, meaning ‘let it be’, as a benign order 
or a prayer, offered as a gift by one’s superior. But itis only 
an abbreviation of the Skt. phrase ‘Swo’ ham astu’, ht let it 
be, or let (my prayer) be permanently strengthening your be-ing 
(with the awareness that) ‘I am the Lord Siva’, who as the 
ever-living Consciousness, sharpening (Cf thc root verb $5 ‘to 
lie, sharpen’) the souls of all human beings, while lying inside 
or in the heart of every individual. This Al-astu, 1s again trans- 
formed into Persian having the symbol of rüz-i alast, ‘the Day 
of the origmal covenant made between God and Man at the 
creation’. It is really the nay-stan (or ni-stan, or laya-sthana ) 
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of the supreme state of human self and by the forgetfulness of 
its original state, 1e, the Divinity of the Self, the human self 
is lamenting like the so-called ordinary beings. Referring to this 
fact the mystic Maulana Rim: thus begins his Mathnavi ` 


Bishnau az chih hikayat mikunad : 
Az judayiha shikayat mi kunad. 

Kaz nay-stan tā mara babrida and; 
Az nafiram mard u zan nalida and. 


Nay, meaning, reed, is really here, signifying the striving soul, 
that 1s hankermg after Realization, and nafir, is the ‘wind ins- 
trument’, 1e., the song of the ‘wise’ describing the Divine State 
of the Man, par excellence 

Rabb (rather rabbu, the exact form in Arabic) means, no 
doubt, the Lord, or Master. But figuratively it may also be 
compared to Skt. rava, sound, or the word as Logos Again, 
the sound health with sound mind, 1e., the heal-mg powei of 
the vital self can only strengthen the mind, which, then hears 
the words of*conscience' that reigns ‘within’, and 1s always promp- 
ting the sound (or rather the sound-ing) mind (Cf also Ar. 
tabab, of three stringed instrument, or rather having three gunas 
or qualities of the Man or mmd who thinks) to enliven itself 
with the Divine stage of humamty. We also know that the 
Semitic language has no letter like ‘v’, the semi-vowel, corres- 
ponding to the vowel ‘u’ or the consonant ‘b’. Arabic language 
can only strengthen or intensify the meaning of ‘b’ into ‘v’ by 
using fashdid, as we find here. 

In fact, the sandht of u and a has formed the letter va, 
whereas a with u makes its compressed pronunciation of *o' (or 
its usual form au), but in Arabic for the purpose of connecting 
words, is used the letter wau, which is really the combination 
of two vowel sounds with a hamza im ther midst Therefore 
in English the letter ıs called “‘double wu". But mind that the 
"W' 1s a consonant letter in Arabic pronunced with a fatha, as 
wa. When any hamza is added before it with fatha (and with 
alif as a prop), it ıs @w, meaning ‘or, unless. But in Persian 
‘uw’ (with alıf and wau) means ‘he’; the combination of a and 
u, forming ‘o’ also means ‘he’ in Bengal, but it has also the 
meaning of ‘and’, which is thus to some extent of Arabic mfluence. 
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But if we we go to their deeper meanings, it will only prove 
the same symbolic way of explammg their expressions. 

W and ‘Y’ (along with hamza, which afterwards developed 
to alıf) are also termed harüf-i illat, “weak letters", along with 
fatha kasra and damma that are ‘purely’ weak or defective sounds. 
Of these y (or ya) in Persian is called yd-i tahtüniya, an inferior 
type of sounds, that 1s placed below the consonant letters, as 
an effectation of their pronunciation. As y 1s pronounced with i, 
so also w and hamza with u and a 

The letter ‘ain is a strong guttural sound in Arabic, and 
when its emphasis in the sound ıs lost, it is likened to hamza. 
It is really very difficult to pronounce this letter by a foreign 
tongue And for this we find that even in the different Semitic 
languages there is often a confusion between hamza and ‘ain. 
But taking a note of their distinction, in Bengali also ıt ıs always 
found to be pronunced as 4 :asin the letter din (for ‘ain) itself, 
or in other letters, such as, malum (for ma‘lum), known, drab 
(for *arabi), an Arabian, etc. 

The letter ‘ain is very difficult to pronunce, no doubt ; but in 
this staggering sound 1s found to be many mysteries about the origin 
of languages solved. In Bengali din means law, or rathei legal 
law, whereas m Arabic, exactly pronunced as ‘ynu (with a for 
the prop‘), it 1s meant for the spiritual law as revealed to the 
mental eye. ‘Ain is there the symbol for ‘Eye’. In Arabic, as 
well as in Persian, it has so many meanings, such as, Self, the 
source or foundation, sight, the thing or the essence of a thing 
itself, as in Persian ‘ain-1 kamal, the perfection itself. Compare 
also some of the Arabic phrases : al-'ayünu, the chief men, not- 
ables; ‘aynul-yagin, certain knowledge, or rather to be sure of 
the conviction ( or certam belief that 1s 1n every individual) through 
experiment by vision of the Self (that 1s revealed everywhere) ; 
hüa hüa 'ainuhu. Yt ıs He himself Says Qasim Kahi, court poet 
of the emperor Humaytn and Akbar, in expounding the letter 
‘ain: ‘ain-t ‘A ast ‘ayn-t Allah ; ‘Grifan ‘alum and na jahal (“In 
the ‘T of ‘Ali is the eye of God—not I but the gnostics say 
this ; and they are wise not ignorant" : Alhf-nàma, Introduction). 
Again says the Persian poet Qa'üni: Banizd-t Gn kat az 'ain-i 
*ayün binad mhan asti; bapish-b an kat az chashm-i mhan juyad 
*ayün asti (To him who sees Thee with the outer eye, Thou art 
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the same way as we find in Per. chash-i-dan-Sy- of Skt. is 
here changed to -sh- in Persian, both of which may be originally 
connected with the guttural Arabic letter *À' (or kh), which 
has been afterwards changed to-ks- in Skt. This 1s, after all, 
only a way of analysing ihe different derivative. elements of a 
word. But originally every letter had its distinctive charateristic. 
“C in Skt. as well as ın Perisan is only a defective palatal 
sound from an original guttural sound ( which is generally conn- 
ected with k, ks, or Eng. x) and here it may well be connected 
with Semitic ‘or’. Besides as an individual letter ‘C’ signifies a 
Seeking soul ( based on-a); compare also Persian ch-i-dan, to 
pluck , or Beng. c-ayan, having the same significance. It may also 
be noted that no equivalent sound is found in the Semitic group 
of languages where ‘ 1s generally used instead, as 1n the Arabic 
influenced Persian verb, jii-yad, he seeks ; compare also Skt. root 
Ju-, to unite, already referred to, and the Arabic jadda, to seek 
(or he saught ). 

From c(h)-i-dan or c-ayan is derived, no doubt, the Hindi 
verb c-an-end, or Beng. c-ayan karā; but if we note them 
particularly, they are really made doubly infinitives , and this 
is specially the skilfulness of the so-called gram-ma-tic (lit. 
measuring in grams, with a physical view) scholars. Basically 
in c-a itself, we find an action or rather an impulsive force 
of ‘a’ (or rather anuttara) Itis then made doubly active with 
a definite meaning of c-an, as an action of humanimpulse , and 
thus the formation of roots, with prefixes, and suffixes has gradually 
been developed, to make people understand the different special 
meanings of different words. By making different formations 
(cf. Beng. bünün, spelhng : from root b-an, ht. to make a base, 
so that ıt may be understood by common mass, ie, ‘B’-type 
of people), we have in a sense made the language autistic or 
decorative, no doubt, but in other sense, the original meaning 
with fullness of 1ts depth of each individual letter has gradually been 
lost, which must be found out, to realize that all languages 
are originally One and from it 1s thus developed the so many 
*eroup' languages with their specialised artistic senses. As it 1s 
again continually developing by nursing the different dialects, so 
also we are deprived of its original grandeur, with its depth of 
meaning of the ‘source’-language, which must not be neglected. 
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For, this will make Man narrower and narrower, inspite of all 
its perfection. of the artistic, narrow bent of Mind. 

Caksu and aksi are cognate, no doubt; and leaving aside 
the striving energy of the seeking soul(as implied in the letter 
*c), we find aks-i, added with *wy.*I as an independent letter 
has the meaning of proceeding through, bringing down. In Arabic 
also as a suffix ‘1° or rather y, has the objective sense of ‘I’, 
ie. of me, m me. Again, as in Beng, so in Skt., it means 
the subject ‘I’, as in (amu) kar-i, ‘Ido’. Therefore, aks-i, from 
the root verb aks- would mean: the eye through which I see 
(the reflexive mood of mune -that is spread everywhere). ‘Aks 
or ‘aksu in Arabic (with * instead. of fc’ of c-aksu) also means 
‘reflexion, inversion, or shadow’ in Persian, commonly said to be 
derived from the root verb in Arabic, ‘akasa, to reverse, 
invert. This aks or ‘aks 1s surely connected with the English 
letter or word ‘x’ (or eks), meanmg the first unknown quantity 
(or self), that is being reflected (cf. x-rays) everywhere through 
the inner self (ra), as the wheel (ara) of ‘a’ (or anuttara), i.e.,. 
- a-ks-a-ra, commonly meaning a letter. 

It may, here also be noted that as a symbol the letter 
‘t (or ra or the Perso-Arabic rd) signifies really the inner self 
for which ‘r’ is often used as an abbreviation for ‘right’, Really 
the ‘mght’ of the inner self ıs only to get pleasure in surren- 
dermg itself (cf Vedic rà, ‘give’) from which is derived the 
Vedic word rai, meaning, wealth ; and its smg. acc. and pl. nom. 
case-endings are respectively rdm (lit inner pleasure of the intui- 
tive self) and rayas, with which is surely connected our Beng. 
phrase rarrais, the rich or prosperous (cf. also Per rdy-rayair 
or Ar. ra'is, chief) This ra: is cognate with Eng. ray (or the 
rays of the Sun) which is really the ‘radius’ of the knowing 
Self (cf. Jfana-siiya) which is ever shming over the mental (or 
inner) as well in the physical, sphere of all *beings' or things. 
Agam, Per rā : said to be tho oontraotion fur vilia of the 
months Rabi,‘ the season (or Ar. mausim), or the va-santa-kala 
[ht the mua self, (ie ra-or its more developed state) va- is on 
its onward development to the final stage of its *saint"-hood, 
only to be kāła, dead or as long as the tune (and space) 
endures]. Rabi‘, also, bemg connected with the months of Ravi, 
may be interpreted as : The spirit (cf. Ar. rabb) 1s entering the 
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House (cf. ‘B’ as the symbol for house, cf. agam the Ar. bait, 
and Gr. beta) only to make itself aware that “He ıs the same 
as he’ (or T’) as roaming in the physical world; and that ‘I’ is 
to re-gain or reàlze itself only by the death of its physical or 
mental motives. 


From aksi ıs derived our Beng äkh, akh-i, meaning, the eye 
(with a nasal sound in ‘a’, which shows its original connection with 
the letter ‘ain) withan alliance- towards the stiffer guttural sound. 
The aks: or ānkhı will thus literally mean: A ( or the ‘eye’ of 
the Self with pleasure in itself, and) resting on the supreme 
plane with its higher self (cf. kh-a) is yet ever dynamic on its 
usual process of going through the mundane world from ‘k’ to 
*e and always on its look-out either to destroy or protect them, 
all of whom 1s nothing but the objective selves of his revolu- 
tionary circle as it appears in the spiritual, vision of ‘J’ 
(or aham). 


Only our traditional interpretations of any word through 
roots with the help of prefixes and suffixes, have made us unaware 
of the depth of much more wider significances of any word. 
Take for example the word agoka, one who is without sok, grief. 
The prefix a-is, here, ordinarily taken with a negative sense ; 
but it 1s not really so. It 1s tbe all-absorbing anuttara residing 
in the inner self to shatter away (cf Ar. shaqqa) all physical 
senses that are causes of all griefs, and thus makes us under- 
stand his true nature; 1 e. one who is with all griefs, yet 
always surpassing them [1.e., a (or an uttara ;) and is thus 
an answerto all complexities of the mystery of birth and death, 
(or rather a fulfilment of) the ‘swear? (or ‘ahd, promise, made 
on the Day of al-ast, as already referred to), or one m unison 
(cf. Ar. verb, ahhada, to unify) with anuttara, who is really 
the Aham, the Seer, the Sight, and the Seen, m One, who is the 
hamza, ‘ain, 'b', ‘h’, and ‘P in one hne with ‘M’; for, He is 
the rasa vai sah, It is all ‘Love’). He is really the *àsh:g, the 
true Lover, who is always with ma'shüg, the ‘Be-love-d’, i e, 
with all shaug, desire, or longings, yet beyond them all. There- 
fore only a released person, who 1s beyond all Soka, can sing 
like the mystic poet Maulind Rumi: 

«Jumla ma'shüq ast u ‘ashiq parda’i , 
Zinda ma‘siiq ast u ‘ashiqg murda'i". 
gas 
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It is the ‘Be-love-d’ that remains, and the lover only a shadow; 
the Beloved is only the living one, and the lover is ( already) 
dead (or one who is of the attribute of an ordinary man, cf. 
Per. mard and Skt. mrta ). ` 

In connection with the letter ‘ain, or ‘eye’, we refer here 
another Beng word locam with its magnifying adjective ayata. 
Ayata locana generally means in Bengali an extended eye (whose 
angle of eye-sight ıs proceeding up to the ears, Beng kan or 
karna). Locan is, no doubt, cognate with Eng. look-on, and 
dyata may, in the same way, be connected with Eng. ‘eye-d’; 
again as ‘k’ ıs often Changed to ‘c’, we may philologically change 
locan to ‘lok-an’, 1.e, humanismg action of the common mass 
(lok, meaning, ‘people’ in Beng.) Lok or loka also means the 
different worlds, such as candra-lok, vision of the Mind; sürya- 
lok, the sphere of the Sun, i. e., the most developed stage of 
the knowing Self, from where it 18 ever looking on; and sapta- 
loka, 1. e., the seven stages of the frdha, or holding the three 
(sided anglic vision) of ‘a’ (or anuttara), who is with four fron- 
tages or catur-mukha, the Brahma, who 1s, again, 1n all pleasure, 
being absorbed in Brahma, the Magnificience of the Self, that 
is only circling (cf. Skt. vr-) round aham. 

The ‘a’ in Gyata is a umon of *(*ain) with ‘a’, 1e, the 
joyous ‘eye’ of anuttara, whois descending down (i) to the physi- 
cal world, from wherein its vital plane it is transgressing its 
position (y) to ‘a’ and there in its mental stage, it has again 
beeome a past action (cf. ta) to review the higher lokas, as 
already referred to. 

The particle dya in dyata may also be interpreted likewise, 
Ay in Bengali means ‘income’ (and outcome of the Man, Le., 
ingoing and outgoing of the Self from animal and vital plane 
to the mental stage). Here the Arabic ‘ayyu, cognate with our 
āu (1e. the limited period of the hfe of a common, ordinary 
man), comes to our help in interpreting its inner significance. 
*Ayyu, in Arabic means ‘weak’ (or the sluggish sight of the 
mental vision that bars our spiritual progress) of ‘a (or ‘ain ) 
absorbed in thoughts of the selfish ‘I’, considering only in 
terms of me or mine. But when free of these absolute selfish 
look-out, ‘ayyu becomes ‘ayyanu, meaning ‘weak-minded’, or Beng. 
hina-manya ; and thus it is made equivalent to our ‘Ayan’, the 
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hero of the Radha-krsna episode, commonly said to be cognate 
with Skt. abhi-manyu, 1, e., quality of the Man that is procee- 
ding to find out his real human (Cf. Skt su-mana) qualities. 
But if any Life, without proceeding further to its mental or 
spiritual plane, extends itself only to its physical stature, it be- 
comes dyatan, the broad view of mind, which ts really of four 
varied states, has at last limited itslef to its mental stage. And 
thinking it sufficient, we find the Hindu devotees of God (or 
ghata ), worship the Narayan-$uà or Swa-linga, a round piece of 
stone, as a symbol for their Idol, being placed on a square 
area, dyatana, which should make their view refreshed with wider 
grasp of mind, procceding to further spiritual progress Again, 
in Bengali we use a word àyati, a sign or symbol, placed on 
the forehead of his new-bride (at the time of marriage ) by her 
husband as a proof (or sign) that she is alive with her husband. 
But really it signifies that the husband (or svam:) has Himself 
opened for her the spiritual vision, which. would from now (1 e., 
with their spiritual union, which 1s nothing but joy and ‘marry’- 
ment or pure merriment of the type of ‘Mary’ ) function in her 
spiritual progress to be of one soul, in body, mund and spirit 
with her Svami ( who ıs really the Self that works in T ) The 


` third eye that 1s put on the Hindu Goddess ( or Devi, who is 


tri-nayana ) 1s also of this same significance Thus ayata locana 
may be translated in English “the four dimensional glimpse of 
the eyes that ever look-on" And without proceeding further on 
the deep meanings of Sia-linga or Nára-ayan sila, we conclude 
with a quotation full of deeper meanings made by Paul Bruton, 
“Eimstein has upset the conservative views of time which once 
prevailed. He has demonstrated mathematically that some one 
able to take a four-dimensional glimpse of things will have a 
very different sense of past and present from that which man 
ordinarily enjoys. This may help one to understand the possibility 
that Nature keeps a perfect harmony of the past in which are 
perpetuated the pictures of vanished centuries (A Search in Secret 
Egypt, p. 229 ). 

Hina-manya and abhi-manyu are not again really of same 
significance. Abhi-manyu is a type character, as referred to in 
the Mahabharata, that knows how to fight in the conflicts of 
mental affairs standing on its vital plane, which is only a start 
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or an entrance to the spiritual plane ; but ıt does not know how to 
come out victorious from the intermingling conflicts of vital mixed 
with mental affairs. Hina-manya, commonly meaning a man of 
low mentality, really signifies : a transgressing state of the mind, 
aimed at higher spiritual progress, is for the time being engrossing 
the higher ımpulses of the Self to ordinary mental thoughts. 


The ‘(or ‘ain) of Arabic and ‘y? (wlthout any vowel as 
a prefix or suffix in it) of Bengaliis really of same significance, 
as expressed in the letter ‘y’ of manya, which 1s again added 
to hina to express almost the same meaning. Hin«or rather 
hina-mana, a substitute for manya, will only show respect or màn 
to those higher than himself. And from this man is derived 
the Beng verb mān-ā. But in the phrase mane nā mand, commonly 
meaning, ‘he (or they) does not respect any prohibition (of 


any religious regulation ) : mana (or mand), here, is said to be. 


borrowed from Ar. man'u (with w, pronounced in Beng. as a, 
without knowing the subtler meaning of the letter u), meaning 
‘prevention’. The Arabic manu‘ 1s connected with 1ts verb mana‘a, 
to refuse, prohibit; or manu‘a, to be inaccessible. Taking note 
of the subtler meanings of fatha and damma (or pish), the dee- 
per meanings of manu and manuya in Bengali are more vivid. 
Manu is said to be our ancestral originator, from which the 
word mGnava (or human bemgs) is derived. Manu 1s our 
ancestral Father, no doubt, as taken in its physical.sense; but 
it is really of spiritual significance. Manu is really a mental 
stage of a man, whose further development to higher stages of 
life, ıs obscured or rather prevented by its narrow outlook of 
the Mind, which must be fulfilled by its spiritual inheritors, 
Manava, the real uttara-adhiküri, of a man, engrossed only with 
its menlal attitudes. Again, manuyü means that nature of a 
man, who has transgressed all mental ambitions of life, and is ever 
joyful with the bliss of his spiritual existence. We all, as human 
beings, are really born as an uttara (to be further developed 
to uttama} or an answer to the ‘s-wear’ to be complied with, 
by perfectly justifying our birth-right, the humanity, insániyat, or 
the mature state of an Adam, which in Arabic 1s adamiyyu, 
commonly known as admi, by being non-existent ( Cf. Ar. ‘adamu : 
from the verb ‘adima) of the primitive features of the Mund, 
as rooted ın our original ( or Beng. adım) nature of a Man. 
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What is left of a man, as hereditary from generation to 
generation, is not his body or the physical nature of the mind, 
but the higher mental qualities, by wearing (Cf. Eng. s-wear) 
which the uttarüdhikari ıs to develop further (cf. ut-tara ) his 
mental or human (cf. su-man ) nature which should be all full 
of perfumes (cf. Ar. ‘ru, pl.a'faru), and with these perfumed 
qualities, he is to transgress all guna or nir-guna, which is his 
uttariya-nature spread all mankind, but alas for that human soul, 
‘who without holding up this uttariya, 1s vamly in pursuit of 
gross desires of the mundane world ! Accordingly sings Rabindranath 
through his mouthpiece of Thākurdā to make us understand what 
does the immortal soul, symbolised by his drama, entitled Ari#pra- 
tan, the Gem with no form, really means, thus: 

"An dakhin duyar khola 
Tomar utala uttariya 
Tumi ākāśe urāye dıyo, 
Esohe, esohe, esohe āmār 
Vasanta eso”. 


This (‘auspicious’) Day, the right-most (dakş-in) Gate 
(or Frontage of an uttara), 1s open to ( welcome my vasanta ) 
.. let you spread over the horizons (cf. haryjan) your uttariya, 
the wear (and tear) of your un-restricted ( utalá ) heritage, having 
no barrier (and continually resonant in tune with the Dance of 
Siva). I welcome you, my everjoyous ‘Spring’ that flows through 
time and space till its end in the ever-living soul of the good 
Self. I welcome you a-gain (with all gain, derived from the Uttariya). 
The word ‘eso’ (a-i-sa-u )may also be interpreted thus: Anuttara 
is coming down to the Self (16€., enlightened self) who is now 
being one with his Origin is thus realizing his identity that he 
is one with all (cf. Eng. so and so) Eso may again be cognate 
with Vedic astu, ‘let ıt be, whereas in Beng. meaning, ‘let you 
come’ (cf. the root verb as and Eng. be-come ). Cf. also Beng. 
urnā, ornü or udani for uttariya, that which is to fly only in the 
‘air’ or amy region free from (cf. Ar ‘uryén) or ‘naked’ of all 
earthly atmosphere. Again, orná ıs said to be from Skt. ürna- 
nübha, commomly meaning ‘spider, but really the splendrous Light 
(bha) of the joy of human beings that 1s spread to the sky 
(cf. nabha), beimg free of the transgressing state of the earthly 
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atmosphere (asa forced sandhi or combination of a and u: Cf. 

also Ar. ‘id’, aloe-wood, and ‘aud, returning ). 


Though a-varna ıs beyond description, yet it ıs ‘an uttara 
of its own Self. When the Re-al-ity of one's own Self ıs found 
out, then only the different meanings of the letters, both of 
Semitic and Aryan, can be truly understood; and ıs not ın 
antagonism, but in findmg out where the symmetry lies between 
them. In my ‘Four States of the Mid’ I tried to find out the 
symbolic meanings of some of the letters, as described by the 
Baul-poet Ldlan. There I have refered to some quotations of the 
mystic poet, such as, “As alıf hides Himself in läm, so the Säin 
(from Skt. svami) is residing in all bemgs (lame älef lukày 
yeman, Münuse sain üche teman )". Or, “The body of la-uaha 
(there ıs no god) and the Life illa-Allah ( except the one God ) 
are in the union of Love ( with two souls ). Says the Faqir Lülan, 
where will you go, O Mind, to-day forgettmg the Self of your 
own self". By becomung forgetful of our animal and vital self," 
we may regain our higher stages of mental life; but again we 
are to be forgetful of our mental stages, so that we may realize 
our true Identity where aham, as a-varna, 1s in same line with, 
*, -,h, h, and h, and our “Divine Play" ıs only to finding out the 
Re-al Self m us, through our joyous enjoyments ın the “Night” 
(cf. Ar laylu, or laylatu) of our apparent Existence, which is 
the “Lila”, or the Love-episode of the Lover and the Beloved, 
and when the play comes to an “End” (which has really no 
‘end’, but only an ‘and’ or addion’ to the joy of “Bliss” of “A” 
(with a madd, or Skt “An-and-am’’ ), it isythe “Splendrous Day” 
(of the Realization of Ones Own Identity) that is Anuttara 
who is the “Lā ilaha illa-Allah". 

In conclusion, I like to say in the words of Radindranath, 
“Satya niray, kalpanai mukharaé. Satya ghatana bhavasrotke patharer 
mato cdpiya thüke, kalpanāı taha: path mukta kariya dey (“Truth 
As silent, and it 1s imagination only which waxes eloquent. Rea- 
lity represses the flow of feeling like a rock , imagmation cuts 
out a path for itself"). In the same way the proper Arabic 
letters are, as if, the Rock of -Truth, and the worlds of eloquent 
pieces of so many physical (and mental) “weak letters" are 
curving out the Truth from the midst to flow on to be united 
again to the Truth, the One Anuttara, or the lettef ‘A’ (or a- varna), 
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which is “unknown and unknowable” to the Semitic world" 
‘but 1s ever-known and ever-living to the “Aryan world", and 
that is the Sivo'ham astu, the ever dynamic, and yet ever static 
amalgamation of Sivam, Satyam, and Sundaram (or “It ıs all 
Beauty, Truth and Bliss”) and it is ever enjoyed by the Self 
that is ‘my’ Gnandariipam (1.e., the world 1s -my Joy’ spread all 
around). i 
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ISLAM AND ASPECTS OF MODERNITY E 
IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


ASIM ROY 


In its transition to modernity the Indian subcontinent has 
to contend, naturally enough, with Islam andthe Muslims. There 
is, however, a qualitative difference between the part that Islam 
played in the time before the partition and that following it. 
An adequate understanding of the problems of Islam bearing on 
modernity in India and Pakistan demands an appreciation of this 
difference. 

I 


Generally speaking, Islam in the subcontinent as elsewhere 
in the Muslim world was challenged, im its pre-partition phase, 
with the task of defending and  sustaming the Muslim 
community against what the believers themselves saw as a 
crisis—withm and without the community. In the nineteenth. and 
twentieth centuries the Muslim world was in a ferment, agitated 
internally by a sense of communal deterioration attributed to 
religious decay and degeneration, and externally by the disruptive 
ideological and political challenges of the west.! 

The Muslim concern stemmed from the basic Muslim view 
of the relationship between the religious-social ideals of Islam 
and their actualisation in History The Muslims, lacking an 
institutionalised church, tended to identify the community with 
the state as the embodiment of its ideals and aspirations. The 
fact that realisation of the ideal in history remained questionable 
did not finally matter to the believers as long as they could 
afford the complacency of living m a ‘Muslim’ state in the 
sense of being presided by a ‘Muslim’ ruler, who was not often 
quite ‘Islamic’ in his private and public conduct and posture,” 


1. Smith, W. Cantwell. Islam m Modern History, Princeton, 1957, p. 47. 
2. The history of the subcontinent throws up at least two clear instances 
of direct intervention by Muslim religious leaders to smother prospects 
of non-Muslim political hegemony. Cf. the rise of Raja Ganeé during 
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The British occupation of India, as general European aggra- 
ndizements at the expense of other Muslim countries, such as Turkey, 
Egypt, Sudan, Morocco, Persia and Indonesia, struck at the basis 
of this Muslim complacency and created a disconcerting chasm 
between a Muslim’s faith and his social ideal. The sense of 
desperation and crisis was deepened by more subtle and pervasive 
ideological forces of the west, confronting the Muslims and other 
traditional societies, in the forms of rationalism, positivism, liberalism, 
utilitarianism, evangelism and nationalism. 

The Muslim response in the face of this new challenge 
followed two broad trends: one relatively simple, populist and 
collectivist, and ‘the other more sophisticated, intellectual and 
individualistic, the divergent patterns stemming from their respective 
social compositions. As at once an explanation and an answer 
to the growing sense of retardation and impotency in the face 
of the new challenges of the time, both the populist and the elitist 
Muslim responses, turning inwardly, resorted to the golden age 
formula, underlining thereby the notion of deviations and degenerat- 
ions in historical Islam. Implicit in this idea was the concern 
for purification of the faith and the revival of the pristine purity 
of Islam. Turning outwardly, the populist responsive movements, 
such as the so-called Wahabbi and the Faraizi, sought 
abortive political-military solutions through militant resistance. 
The more sophisticated Muslim response in this regard took 
the form of intellectual defence, vindication and rehabilitation 
of Islam as an adequate system in the eyes of its modernist 
external critics and its own small potentially disruptive coterie of 
alienated westrenised youth. The dominant strain in this intellectual 
posture was apologetic. The bulk of the modern Muslim 
responsive Writings of this nature in India is characteristically of 
apologist quality. 

In historical retrospect the Muslim intelligentsia, unlike 
its Hindu counterparts, confronted with basically similar challe- 
nges, would seem to have failed to discharge a créative function 


the Ilyas Shahi period in Bengal in the 14th century and the role 
of the Safi Shaikh Nir Qutb ‘Alam in supplanting him; also, the 
great Muslim religious leader, Shah Wali Allah’s letters seeking outside 
intervention of the Afghan ruler against the steadily mounting threat 
of Maratha supremacy in Delhi in mid-18th century (the third battle 
of Panipat, 1761 ). 
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in leading their community in its transition to modernity. Para- 
doxically enough, the bulk of the Hindu intelligentsia resorted 
to the golden age or classical model with a view not to reviving 
the past but asa rationalization for change in social and religious 
reforms The subversive role of classicism, as also illustrated in 
the European Reformation and Martin Luther's return to primi- 
tive Christianity? 1s often madequately comprehended. The use 
of reason by the Muslim apologists in defending revelation did 
not strengthen the position of liberalism in Islam as a religious 
system The central and fundamental theological affirmations of 
Islam were not subjected to creative re-interpretations in India 
as elsewhere in the Muslim world.4 Islamic liberalism at its 
best offered solution at the individual and not collective level, 
intelligible and acceptable to the community Even the close 
confidants of Saiyid Ahmad Khan, while fully endorsmg his 
educational and political concerns, disapproved of his religious 
ideas. As a natural consequence of this dichotomous situation 
the Muslim modernisers ın India were unable to integrate modern 
non-religious education with traditional Islamic learming—the two 
flowing into separate and mutually exclusive channels. A student 
i the Aligarh College received his religious education in a 
traditional centre, curiously attached to the college. The progress 
of Islamic modernism inthe subcontinent remained largely caught 
up in this unreconciled position between traditional Islamic 
religious and modern secular ethoses and between its religious 
leadership and modernizers. 


The social dichotomy between traditional Muslim religious 
leadership holding allegiance of the masses and the non-religious 
western educated Muslim élite aspiring for political leadership 
of the community affected the course of subsequent developments 
involving the Muslims of the sub-continent. The Muslim League, 
almost totally drawn from the rank of non-religious élites found 
its development and expansion inhibited at two levels. First, the 


3. Caudwell, C. Studies ma Dying Culture, London, 1938, pp 27-8; 
also R. Pascal, The Social Basis of German Reformation, London, 1933, v. 

4 See D.S. Franck, ed., Islam in the Modern World, Washington, 1951, 
passin, N. Richard Frye, ed., Islam and the West, ‘s-Gravenhage, 
1957, passim, also Smith, op. ci, Ch. 2. 
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mass-based Muslim religious leadership (e.g. of Deoband), dis- 
trustful of the ‘westernised” political élites, was opposed to the 
use of Islam as the focus of a political party, likely to prove 
detrimental to the interests of Islam as a proselytismg religion 
in the subcontment. Secondly, the provincial Muslim politicians 
in the Muslim majority provinces, especially Punjab and Bengal, 
refused to share the Muslim League’s staunch separatist position 
and preferred to maintain greater range of policy options giving 
high priority to political partnership and legislative coalitions as 
conditions for munisterial stability. In its attempt to extend the 
political base to the masses since 1937 and to undercut the 
“provincial” leadership, the central or ‘national’ Muslim political 
leadership of the League started to make heavily growing use 
of religious symbols and to politicize religion. The League resorted 
to establishing a Masha‘tkh Committee of twelve, consisting of 
some influential Muslim ‘ulam’ and pirs, and employed them to 
Political objectives. The creation of Pakistan is the measure 
of success of the political élite in directing religion into a 
political channel and in apparently throwing a bridge across the 
gulf between the political and religious segments of the Muslim 
leadership. 

But in the process the creators of Pakistan generated forces 
,and conditions, which the rulers of the newly created state found 
baffling, disruptive and uncontrollable. In the cry fora separate 
homeland for the Muslims, the political leaders had touched and 
roused the deepest urge in the Mushm mind—the longing for 
an Islamic state, the rationale of a Muslim’s social existence. 
In Pakistan something more than a mere Muslim state had come 
into existence. A ‘Muslim’ state created for the Muslims was an 
immediate reality as early as its creation, but to call it "Islamic" 
was not quite the same thing. The leaders of Pakistan were 
left to work out through extreme confusions and conflicts the 
full implications of moulding a Muslim State into an Islamic 
one. The Mushms in India, on the other hand, placed under 
a secular constitutional system, found problems of different nature 
and dimension to contend with. 


5. Sayeed, K. B. ‘Islam and National Integration of Pakistan’ in D. E. 
Smith, South Asian Politics and Religion, Princeton, 1969, p. 405. 
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The creation of Pakistan polarzed further the political and 
religious leaders in the society Before long the modernising 
élites of Pakistan were caught up ina dilemma for the creation 
of which a large share of responsibility rests squarely on their 
own shoulders. As noted above, the political pressures and 
circumstances jettisoning religion and politics by the Muslim League 
particularly since 1937, and the extensive use of religious symbols 
backed by no attempt to clearly define their political implications, 
created situations to which the rulers of Pakistan were the natural 
heirs. The achievement of political freedom vested the political 
leaders with the inescapable responsibility for the fulfilment of the 
Islamic aspirations of the religious leadership and the masses of 
the people. Whereas the rulers of Pakistan found before themselves 
the onerous task of building up the infra-structure of a viable 
state—a state that, apart from being a geographical monstrosity 
in ıts two extremities, West and East, with an intervening 1000 
miles of alien Indian territory, comprised peoples of distinct 
linguistic-cultural divisions, whose only bond of unity seemed 
profession of a common faith. 

In the face of this dilemma Pakistani modernisers have 
naturally tended to vacillate and contradict Liagat ‘Ali Khan, 


' the first Prime Minister pet Pakistan declared in the constituent 


Assembly of Pakistan in March, 1949: “Pakistan was founded 
because the Muslims of the sub-continent wanted to build up 
their lives in accordance with the teachings and traditions of 


Islam." \ 

‘Others have revealed a tendency to play down the religious con- 
tent of the Pakistan movement. Four days before the birth of 
Pakistan, Jinnah's presidential address to the Constituent Assembly- 


6. Pouignantly illustrative of this confusion in the popular mind is the 
anecdóte that Jinnah, the doyen of the 'westernised? Muslims in the 
Indian subcontinent, was greeted by the rural folks of Sind with 
‘Long Live Mawlànà Muhammad ‘Ali Jinnah’. Jinnah ış said to have 
taken the trouble of making them able to distinguish between political 
and religious leadership. (H Bolitho, Jinnah, Creator of Pakistan, 
London, 1954, p. 213). 

7. Constituent Assembly of Pakistan Debates, Vol V, no. 1, March 7, 
1949, p. 2. 
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of Pakistan could have left the champions of Islamic state in 
Pakistan nothing but uneasy: “You may belong to any religion 
or caste or creed—that has nothing to do with the business 
of the State... You wil find that in course of time Hindus 
would cease to be Hindus and Muslims would cease to be 


Muslims, not in the religious sense, because that ıs the personal. 


faith of each individual, but in the political sense as citizens. 
of the State’’.8 


The same attiude 1s reflected 1n the following remark of Muhammad. 
Munir, a former chief justice of Pakistan “The present argu- 
ment that Pakistan was demanded in order to enable or compel 
the Muslims to lead ther lives ın accordance with the injuc- 
tions of Islam was then [referring to 1947] 1n nobody's mind. 
The transcendental had not yet been lowered into a common 
place and the Holy Book and Tradition had not been converted 
into a potent weapon of the politicians, though , implicit in 
the demand had been the hope that Pakistan would provide a 
favourable ground for experimentation in Muslim social and. 
political doctrines.’’® 


Governor General Iskandar Mirza put it rather bluntly that 
religion and politics do not mix. President *Ayüb Khan adopted 
a more cautious line of harassing those two elements to the 
chanot of his paternalistic rule and warned Muslims against 
being trapped by people who, in the garb of religion, were 
trying to achieve political power.’ Two months later on January 6, 
1964, he cracked down on the Jam@’at-i-Islami, the orthodox 
fundamentalist party, declared it illegal and arrested its leaders 


induding Mawlana Mawdudi on the ground of its carrying on 


‘subversive activities against the state’ and constituting ‘a danger 
to the public peace’! A writ petition challenging the govern- 
ment's action in declaring the party illegal was dismissed by the 


8 ibid Vol 1, no 2, August 11, 1947, p 20. 

9 “Days to Remember", Pakistan Times, June 23, 1964, 

10 Muslim News International, Karachi, November, 1963, p. 8. 
11. Pakistan Times, June 18, 1964 
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High Court. ‘An Islamic constitution’, said *Ayüb on one occa- 
sion, ‘did not mean that the Pakistani nation should revert to 
backwardness. Islam 1s a progressive religion and a religion for 
ali times and people’? On another occasion he remarked that 
if being a Muslim meant gomg back to the world of 1,300 years 
ago, then he was not for being a Muslim.? 

-The Muslim political leaders have evidently chosen to 
exercise much greater realism and circumspection in dealing 
with the religious forces ın Pakistan than in the pre-partition 
India, And yet the complexities facing the Pakistani political 
élite stem from the fact that howsoever onerous the undertaking 
of building an Islamic society may prove to be, they cannot easily 
evade it This is for several reasons. First, they are tied to 
their own commitments m the past and the inherent logic of the 
two-nation theory and the partition, as noted above. Secondly 
the recognition of 1nadmissibility of Islamic political ideals implies 
more than their own failure or the failure of the Pakistanis as 
a people to-implement them It may also be interpreted as Islamic 
ideals being ‘irrelevant or unequal to the task of contemporary 
living’.24 Thirdly, the failure of the modernisers would strengthen 
the position of the religious orthodoxy against the so-called 
*westernisers'. The spectre of the religionists acquiring political 
power haunted the political élite from the beginning and this has, 
in a very large measure, been responsible for the collapse of 
democratic experiments in Pakistan Finally, Pakistan. or for that 
matter no state, can live in a vacuum Islamic or not, some 
ideology has got to be evolved to sustain Pakistan. The pros- 
pect for an ideological alternative to the Islamic has not so far 
appeared quite bright 

Modernisation in Pakistan has therefore tried carefully to 
adopt a practicable frame of reference in Islamic terms. For the 
modernisers did not take long to realise that the viability of 
Pakistan without some Islamic substance was as doubtful as that 
on the basis of Islam To work out a harmonious relation between 


. the demands of a modern state and those of a religion has 


12. Pakistan Observer, January 26, 1960 
13 Abbott, F. Islam and Pakistan, New York, 1968, p. 197. 
14. Smith, w. Cantwell. op. cit, p. 297. 
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been the despair of Pakistan since her emergence. The difficulty 
is further accentuated by a complete lack of consensus regarding. 
the principles or ideals of the "Islamic state’. There were possibly 
as many definitions as persons wishing to offer them. 

The Pakistani rulers preferred a liberal interpretation of Islam 
without any attempt ata clear analysis of the same. Central to 
this approach is the conviction that religion and science are not 
mutually exclusive. Opposed to the traditionalist view that 1t 1s not 
interpretations of Islam, but concepts of the contemporary world 
that must change, the modernists, believing in the innate consistency 
between the forces of modernity and the spirit of Islam, would 
like to make Islamic laws applicable to modern conditions. They 
urge a distinction between the ‘form’ and ‘essence’ of the religion 
to preserve the ‘abiding values’ in Islam. 

This particular approach raises again more questions than 
it answers. How does one determme an abiding value in Islam ? 
Who decides which are abiding values ? Should it be mdividuals 
"who are little learned in the Qur'an and hadith, or those who 
all their lives have been studying nothing else ? Men of consequence 
ın Pakistan have desperately and vainly sought to answer such 
questions since the countiy’s inception, and in the process gencra- 
ted social and political tensions and turmoils of gigantic propor- 
tions to which the whole Pakistani history bears witness. 


15 Zahid Hussain, President of the Pakistan Economic Association, and 
Chairman of the Government Planning Board, maintained 1n an address 
to the Economic Association that the belief that Islam provided a 
complete code of conduct must rest on ‘our ability to distinguish 
clearly between beliefs, traditions and institutions which are of, abiding 
value from age to age and those that serve only ephemeral purposes. 
and must change to meet changing conditions. Islamic institutions. 
and traditions of abiding value must be preserved.’ ( Association 


meetnng at Peshwar, January 11, 1955, Pakistan Standard, January 16, 
) 


Fazlur Rahmān, the well-known Director of the Central Institute of 
Islamic Research established under the Constitution of 1962, noted : 
‘The Muslim liberal on whose shoulders fell the main burden of 


framing an Islamic Constitution, rightly felt that Islam possessed an , 


inherent ability to express itself in fresh forms consonant with the 
needs of the age Islam, thus possesses inherently the capacity to 


reformulate its ideals in new forms’ (Fazlur Rahman “An Islamic 
State’’, Times, London, August 14, 1963). 


y 
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The early stage of Pakistan, dommated by the towering 
figures of Jinnah and Liagat ‘Ali Khan, witnessed great political 
support enjoyed by the leaders, whose primary preoccupations 
were to build the political and admmustrative framework of the 
new state The question of the Islamic nature of the state could 
not haye been brushed aside. Mawlana Shabbir Ahmad Usman, 
the most distinguished of the Pakistani ‘ulam and the founder 
of the Jam‘iyat al-‘ulama’-1 Islam, and Mawlana Mawdudi, the 
fundamentalist orthodox founder of the Jama'at-i Islami pressed 
on the issue Qu'aid-e-Azam Jinnah set the general tone 
for the political leadership of Pakistan with the remarks: 
“I cannot understand why this feeling of nervousness that the 
future constitution of Pakistan ıs going to be in conflict with 
Shariat Law ? There ıs one section of the people who keep 
on impressing everybody that the future constitution should be 
based on the Sharat. The othert section deliberately want to 
cieate mischief and agitate that the Sharat Law must be 
scrapped 7736 

In Maich 1949 the Objective Resolution was moved in the 
Constituent Assembly by the Prime Minister Lragat ‘Al khan. 
It declared that ‘sovereignty over the entire universe belongs to 
God Almighty alone,’ but He had delegated this authority to 
the state of Pakistan and that this was to be exercised through 
its people ‘within the limits prescribed by Him.’ The resolution 
also stated that (a) ‘the state shall exercise its power and 
authority through the chosen representatives of the people’, (b) 
‘the principles of democracy, freedom, equality, tolerance and 
social justice, as enunciated by Islam, shall be fully observed’ 
(c) ‘the Muslims shall be enabled to order their lives in accordance 
with the teachings and requirements of Islam as set out in the 
Holy Quran and the Sunnah."? 

In February 1949 *Usmüni demanded the appointment of 
a committee consisting of eminent *ulamá' and thinkers to advise 
the Constituent Assembly on the requirements of an Islamic 
constitution 8 This demand was met a few months later when the 


16. Dawn, Karachi, January 26, 1948, 
17. CAN. Assembly of Pakistan Debates, 1949, Vol. V, op. cit, pp. 


18 Presidential Address at Dacca Conference, 1949, p. 52. 
5— 
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Constituent Assembly’s Basic Principles Committee appointed a 
Board of Talimat-1 Islamiyya (\slamic Teaching ). It recommended 
that the Head of the State should be a Muslim, with ultimate 
power, that government should be run by en élite of pious 
Muslims chosen for their piety by the Muslim electorate ; that 
the committee of ‘ulam@ should decide what legislation was 
repugnant to the myunctions of the Quran and the sunna and 
was therefore invalid , that a Legislative Assembly, which they 
identified with the Islamic—in fact ancient Arabian—shirdé, or tribal 
consultative assembly, should be empowered to demand the 
resignation of the Head of the State in certain circmstances. Most 
of the Board’s recommendations were turned down by the Basic 
Principles Committee of the Constituent Assembly, but they left a 
consideiable imprint on Pakistan's first (1956) and second (1962) 
constitutions. 


After Jinnah's death, Liaqat followed the same line under a 
slightly thicker Islamic veneer. This was reflected 1n the Interim 
Report of the Basic Principles Committee. in 1950, which referred 
only nominally to the shari‘at provisions. A conference of 'ulama 
was held in January 1951 at which they were to agree on a 
series of amendments to the Interim Report At this conference 
the fundamentalist Mawdudi joined hands with the secretary of 
the Tülimat Board to outlme twenty-two principles which were 
adopted as the basis of an Islamic constitution. 


The assassination of Liaqat in 1951 marked a siguificant 
alteration inthe balance between political and religious forces in 
Pakistan Hus successor, Khwaja Nazimuddin and the finance 
minister (later Prime minister) Chaudhri Muhammad ‘Ali, both 
susceptible to religious influences, allowed the religionists to con- 
solidate their position quite rapidly — Extra-religious issues like 
the possible form of the, federal structure and the parity among 
the constituent state units contributed to the failure of the politi- 
cians. Muslim League was routed in the East Pakistan election 
of 1953 And the religious orthodoxy chose to throw its gauntlet 
at the government in the same year. This has reference to the 
fierce Punjab disturbance, ın fact, a vast heresy hunt Many 
thousands of citizens, with extremely wide support throughout the 
province, rioted murderously against the dissident sect of Ahmadis 
and against the government for not declaring these to be relig- 
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iously and politically outside the pale. For the government the 
isse was more than one of law and order. It involved an 
interpretation of Islamic government—its attitudes toward denomi- 
national minority among Muslims. Before this the government 
had already betrayed its mind. Censorship, for instance, was 
imposed on a biography of Aishah, the Prophet’s wife, because 
it was objectionable to the sunni, although there was nothing 
in the book to which a shi‘ah would object. Similarly, when 
Life magazine, in reply to a letter from a reader, published a 
small reproduction of a shi‘ah painting of Muhammad, the 
offending picture was removed from every copy sold in Pakis- 
tan. The shi‘ahs were -the minority, and where public order 
seemed to be threatened, were treated like a minority The 
majority, now on the Ahmadi issue, perhaps expected the same 
result. The government however refused to accede to their demands 
reiterating that the Ahmadis or any other sect could not be 
declared a minority community if ıt chose to call itself Muslim 
and that they could not and would not be removed from any 
key posts they held in the state. The ugly episode had been fully 
investigated and the results incorporated in an illuminating report 
popularly known as the Munir Report. The Report squarely faces 
the dilemma of the concept of an ‘Islamic state’ 1n modern times If 
itis an Islamic state as defined by the ‘ulama’ or the fundamentalists, 
it cannot be democratic in the modern sense. Technically 
it cannot be sovereign either, if sovereignty is vested in God. 
“Absolute restriction on the legislative power of a State is a 
restriction on the sovereignty of the people of that State and 
if the origin of this restriction hes elsewhere than m the will 
of the people, then to the extent of that restriction the sovereignty 
of the State and its people is necessarily taken away "1? 


In diagnosing the source of the malaise, the Report 
pointed at the Pakistani Muslim who found himself “‘standing 
on the crossroads, wrapped im the mantle of the past and 
with the dead weight of centuries on his back, frustrated and 


19 Report of the Court of Inquiry constituted under Punjab Act I of 1954 
to enguire into the Punjab Disturbances of 1953 ( Munir report ), Lahore, 
1954, p 210 
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bewildered and hesitant to turn one corner or the other... 
It is this lack of bold and clear thinking, the inability to 
understand and take decision swhich has brought about in Pakistan 
a confusion which will persist and repeatedly create situations of 
the kind we have been inquiring into until our leaders have a 


clear conception of the goal and of the means to reach 
it” 20 


It concludes ‘“Opposmg principles, if left to themselves, 
can only produce confusion and disorder, and the application 
of a neutralizing agency to them can only produce a dead 
result And as long as we rely on the hammer when a äle 
is needed and press Islam into service to solve situations it 
was never intended to solve, frustration and disappointment must 
dog our steps. The sublime faith called Islam will live even 
if our leaders are not there to enforce it. It lives in the 
individual, ın his soul and outlook, in all his relations with 
God and men, from the cradle to the grave, and our politicians 
should understand that if Divine commands cannot make or 
keep man a Musalman, their statutes will not.” 


The second Constituent Assembly passed the first constitution 
of Pakistan in 1956. Except of some interesting verbal changes the 
Objective Resolution is repeated, substantially intact, asthe preamble 
to the constitution of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. There 
were two clauses containing Islamic provisions. Clause 204 envi- 
saged the formation of an Institute of Islamic Research to ‘assist 
in the reconstruction of Muslim society ona truly Islamic basis’, 
and the right of parliament to legislate for the collection of 
zaküt ( poor-tax) from Muslims. Clause 205 made the greatest 
concession, not only to the traditionalists but to the Mawdudi 
group as well, 1n reiterating that a commission would be appointed 
to see not merely that no legislation. was passed which would 
be repugnant to the Qur'an and the sunna, but also that 
all existing laws should be revised in their light. It is not 


20. ibid, p 232. 
21. ibid 
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‘surprising that this constitution received the qualified approval 
of Mawdudi It, however, firmly held to the principle of complete 
equalty between Muslims and non-Musluns, the only disqualifi- 
cation for the latter being that only a Muslim could be appointed 
Head of State i 


The second Constituent Assembly and the First Constitution 
were swept away by the political anarchy, and the martial law was 
proclaimed. President Iskandar Mirza changed the name of the state 
by ordinance to the Republic of Pakistan, dropping the Islamic 
epithet A few months later Mirza himself was replaced by General 
*Ayüb Khan whose attitudes towards the question af Islamic 
state have already been noted above 


Following a cautious policy with regard to modernity and 
Islam, the military regime of *Ayüb Khan addressed itself to 
a few significant undertakings including the usual one of a 
constitution. In its Preamble the new constitution retained the 
formula of the old, in acknowledging the sovereignty of Allah 
over the entire universe, but changed the rest of the formula 
to ‘the authority exercisable by the people ..... 1s a sacred trust’ 
This subtle change was based on the implication that man in 
general, and not the Pakistani Muslim in particular, 1s God's 
"ncegerent on earth The new constitution also retamed the name 
of the state as the ‘Republic of Pakistan, dropping the adjective 
‘Islamic’ 

As a principle of legislation it laid down that ‘no law 
should be repugnant to Islam’, The Part X of the constitution 
provided for two basic Islamic institutions to advise Islamic 
orientations im governmental law and policy. The first of these 
was an Advisory Council of Islamic Ideology, ‘to make recommenda- 
tions to the Central Government and the Provincial Governments 
as to means of enabling and encouraging the Muslims of Pakistan 
to order their lives in all respects in accordance with the principles 
and concepts of Islam’ The Islamic Research Institute was established 
in Karachi to assist ‘in the reconstruction of Muslim society on 
a truly Islamic basis’ [ Art 207 (2)] By far the most significant 
clause affecting future legislation was the provision that the 
Advisory Council of Islamic Ideolgy would examine all laws in 
force immediately ‘with a view to bringing them into conformity 
with the teachings and requirements of Islam as set out ih the 
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Holy Qur'an and Sunnah’ The capital of the Republic 1s stipulated: 
as being Islamabad, and a large mosque is to occupy the centie 
of the city. The President must always be a Muslim Other 
provisions relate to the elimination of usury (riba), and 
discouragement of the consumption of alcohol. 


The most forthright and enduring achievement of the *Ayüb- 
regime isto reform the Muslim family law. The Muslim Family 
Laws Ordinance promulgated by him on March, 2, 1961 was based 
upon the report of a 7-member commission created m August 
1955 to consider whether the existing laws relating to marriage, 
divorce, and family maintenance were in keeping with Islamic 
injunctions concerning the status of women The commission 
was composed of six individuals of definitely modernist views, 
and one religious scholar who published a lengthy dissent. In 
brief, the commission recommended that polygamy be thoroughly 
discouraged, that divorce procedures be tightened up and that 
the wife's sight of divorce also be acknowledged, that all marriages 
and divoices should be registered , that adequate maintenance 
be assured for all wives, and that the legal age at which 
girls could be married be raised to sixteen years. 


These recommendations were urged, according to the commiss- 
ion's majority, because they were in the true spirit of Islam > 
most of them were incorporated in the Muslim Family Laws 
Ordinance. That law has, of course, been attacked by many of 
the ‘ulam as thoroughly un-Islamic. The government prohibited 
the distribution of a pamphlet containing the ‘ulama’s views, 
and slowly began to enforce the law. After martial law was. 
lifted early in 1963, a bill to repeal the Muslim Family Laws 
Ordinance was introduced in the national assembly—the orthodox. 
elements had chosen this measure as one with which they could 
fight ‘Aytib Khan A standing committee of the National Assembly 
considered the bill to repeal the Family Laws and recommended 
that ıt not be passed. President ‘Ayiib Khan referred the matter 
to the islamic Advisory Council. In the west Pakistan provincial. 
assembly a resolution in favour of the repeal of the Muslim Family 
Laws Ordinance was easily passed, it was easier to vote for 
the resolution and please one’s rural constituents, than to vote 
against itand risk one’s political position, regardless of personal 
conviction, especially as it was only a resolution. The repeal bil 
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‘came toa vote m the National Assembly on November 26, 1963, 
and, after twenty hours of debate, was defeated 56-28—an emphatic 
declaration that whoever was controlling opinion ın the legislature, 
“it was not the ‘ulama’. A month later the Fundamental Rights 
Bill, the first amendment to the 1962 Constitution, extending 
-somewhat the role of the courts by making all of the Constitution's 
Principles of Law-making defensible ın court, specifically excluded 
the Muslim Family Laws Ordinance from review—it thus remains 
the law of the land and cannot be challenged in any court. 
The growing strengh of political opposition. against 'Ayüb's 
government saw the reassertion of religious forces and slow tactical 
retreat of modernism in Pakistan. The allied opposition parties 


joined hands with the orthodox religiontsts like Mawdud: and 


his Jama‘at, while *Ayüb himself accepted the leadership of the 
Muslim League. The religious pressures within the Muslim League 
were reflected m the Constitution First Amendment Act (24 
December, 1963) that changed the name of the state back to 
the ‘Islamic Republic of Pakistan’, and also in the declaration 
that not only all future legislation but also all existing Jaws 
should be brought in conformity with the Qur'an and the sunna. 
The Advisory Council of Islamic Ideology recommended the 
revision of Anglo-Muhammadan Penal Code that whipping might 
be added to six types of punishments already prescribed. It also 
recommended the President to establish a Religious Affairs Authority 
to organise Islamic institutions, rituals and practices. 


Al this, however, could not stem the tide of political 
upsurge agamst 'Ayüb. The replacement of *Ayüb by ‘another 
mulitarist General Yahya and the kaleidoscopic developments since 
‘then, climaxed by the secession and independence of East Pakistan 
renamed Bangladesh, served only to keep the fundamental issues 
involying Islam in the modermsation of Pakistan in a state of 
suspended animation For the time being the reality of Bangladesh 
and its political and economic repercussions on truncated Pakistan 
Joomed large on Pakistan’s horizon In a state of political uncertamty 
the religious issue was only driven undeiground. It is just a 
question of time when Pakistan will agam have to face this. 
question with the renewed urgency and application, but surely 
with greater vision’ and clarity than so far revealed. 
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IV 


With the creation of Pakistan the Pakistani Muslims could! 
at least look forward to the fruits of their struggle. For the 
Indian Muslms, 1e the Muslims of the non-Muslim majority 
areas ın India whose massive adhesion to the Pakistan idea in 
the election of 1946 helped in no small measure bring Pakistan. 
to existence, the very success of the Pakistan idea constituted 
a serious crisis of identity, emotional, intellectual and spiritual 
This does not of course apply to the nationalist Muslims, who 
opposed to or held aloof from the Pakistan movement. But 
even those Muslims, who are broadly covered by the term 
‘nationalist’, do not make a homogenous entity. Leaving aside 
the secular modernist elements, a significant proportion of them 
may be called nationalists only by default. The ‘ulama’ of Deoband 
were opposed not to the idea of an Islamic state in principle, 
but to the ‘westernised’ champions of Pakistan of whom they 
were totally distrustful. Besides, the separated Pakistan was, for 
them, a disavowal of their Islamic religious nussion ın India—a 
negation of their proselytismg call. 

The crisis in the Indian Muslim’s position stems from 
the basic reality that a large number of them did not really make a 
political choice between India and Pakistan. compulsions of 
geography and socio-economic realities had forced the issue The 
Indian Muslim was required to make emotional adjustments at 
rather sensitive levels He was to learn to regard as foreigners 
those with whom he had had deep emotional enmeshment, and 
live as a fellow-citizen with those for whom he had ever felt a 
social and emotional distance It is the 1dea of Pakistan and 
the emotional participation of the Indian Muslim in that idea 


that largely contributed to the potentially disruptive ambivalences. 


of the Muslim position in India. 

Pakistan: attitudes did everything to stimulate these tendencies. 
Formally, its official policy was forced by realities to recognize: 
through the Delhi Pact or the Lidqat-Nehru Pact that Pakistan had 
no exrta-territorial claim on the Muslims of India Emotionally 
the clam persisted. Central to Pakistani attitudes was non-- 
recognition of the non-communal character of India. Pakistan. 
tended not only to deride secularism?? but also presumed and. 


22, It is a fairly standard sarcasm to use quotation marks in referring 
to ‘secular’ india. (Cantwell Smith, op eit, pp. 270-71 ). 
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encouraged disloyalty in Indian Muslims. They derived occasionally 
a morbid psychologicat advantage from imagined repression of 
Muslims or other adverse news about them in India. The 
cumulative result of the Indian Muslim ambivalence and the 
Pakistani presumption and encouragement was a persistent efflux of 
Indian Muslim leaders actual or potential to Pakistan. Numerous 
young Muslims graduating from the Indian universities continued 
to seek jobs in Pakistan rather than in India. Several prominent 
Muslim political leaders, in many cases even after having taken 
their oath of allegiance to the new country and having accepted 


‘positions of trust, later sought and found—or were offered and 


accepted—opportunities to cross over to Pakistan. Literary and even 
religious leaders, courted by the government, transferred themselves 
and their loyalty to Pakistan when more highly-paid prospects 
were proffered by that State. Perhaps the most damaging incident 
occurred when a Muslim brigadier general in the Indian army, 
with access to secret information, m 1955 voluntarily retired and 
at once settled down in Pakistan, accepting a Pakistan-government 
post?* This tendency had not only created a. feeling of desertion 
among the masses of the Indian Muslums, it continued also to 
falsify the position of those who remained, casting serious doubt 
on their reliability and loyalty. ,It undermmed eventually the 
cause of Indian secularism by undoing the works of the Indian 
secularists, Hindu and Muslim, and strengthening the case of the 
Hindu communalists. The inability and/or reluctance of the Muslims 
im India to think of themselves as Indian and not as Pakistani 
expatriates had created a vicious circle of maladjustment and 
isecurity for the community, mcapacitating them from making 
a creative response to the dynamics of a nascent secular state. 


But the problems for the Indian Muslims of commng to grips 
with secularism are of a deeper and more complex nature Be- 
tween two alternative means of safe-guarding minority interests, 
namely, protection of individual rights on the basis of common- 
citizenship, or insulation of the whole group against all other, 


23, ‘In addition to genuine sympathy, there 1s a strand in Pakistan 
psychology not very far below the surface that does not want to 
hear well of Indo-Muslims.’ (ibid, p 273). 

24 ibid, p. 276 
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India adopted the individual approach by the rejection of the 
principle of communal representation in the legislatures ın the form 
both of separate electorates and of reserved seats Central to Islam, 
as noted ın the beginning of this paper, ıs the conviction that its 
purpose includes the structurmg of a social community, the 
organisation of the Muslim group into a closed body based on 
Islamic Law (shariat) It is this central conception. of Islam that 
is bemg finally challenged by Indian secularism The Muslim 
mind in history operated only within the traditional categories of 
ruling or being ruled: ın post-1947 India they confronted a radically 
new situation of living as equals with others ın a country where the 
majority community also had much to learn about tolerance and 
equality It raised the deepest issues of the significance of revela- 
tion, truth and interaction. with the faith of other peoples which 
the Indian Muslims needed to reach out to need religious 
interpretations 


In the face of the demands of the situation confronting 
them, the Indian Muslim response shows two contrasting uneven 
trends . the one orthodox, revivalist and even obscurantist and 
the other secular modernist. The former was more persistent, 
popular and articulate than the latter The o1thodox approach 
in Islam in the Indian setting was mainly shaped by the ‘ulama’ 
belonging to various schools—the Indian branch of Mawdudi's 
Jama‘at, Nadwat of Lucknow, Deoband, Jam‘1yat al-‘ulama,-1 
Hind and many other minor ones, such as Tabligh Jama‘at, and 
Tamir-1 Millat 

The problem of secularism occupies considerable space m 
the publications of these schools and associations. There is an 
early attempt to misrepresent secularism through mustranslation 
of the word to ghayr mazhabi or là dini, the first meaning anything 
contrary to religious commandments, the second irreligion or 
atheism Secularism as such, as a western concept and also in 
its 1ndian context, came under fire Javid Hasan? argues that 
the concept of separation of the state and religion is 'foreign 
to Islamic ideology’, while V.S, Ahmad Basha™ considers that 
it undermines values which are considered basic elements in 
the social personality of a Mushm. According to S. Abdul 


25. Radiance, Delhi, December 5, 1965, 
26. ibid, January 31, 1965. 
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Ghaffar,” it 1s ‘an irony of fate’ that ‘the country which believes 
in spiritual values of lfe and the maintanance of her spiritual 
and cultural heritage should have chosen to call herself secular." 

Nationalism also was subjected to scathing criticism S M. 
Yusuf? maintains that ‘neverin the past was the ideal of Islamic 
Unity confronted with such a formidable ouster as nationalism ' 
Radiance® urges Muslims not to consider themselves a minority 
but an ‘International Party charged with the “responsibility of 
reforming mankind. In its anxiety to drive home the point, 
Radiance misquotes Dr Johnson, ‘Patriotism 1s the last refuge of 
a scoundrel’. ‘The dream of national mtegration could never 
be achieved in India,’ writes Margdeep,® ‘unless the whole country 
accepted the Islamic way of life... ' 


The reform of Muslim Family Laws proved to be the 
most explosive and intricate 1ssue involving Islam and modernity 
in India as in Pakistan The traditional Muslim Law highly 
discriminates against the Muslim woman im favour of the male 
in the matter of marriage and divorce. Art. 44 of the Indian 
Constitution vests the Indian Parhament with the responsibility 
of legislating a uniform civil code. In 1948 the Constituent 
Assembly rejected amendments pioposed by Muslim members to 
exempt Muslim Personal Law from the operation of Article 44. 
The task of codifying Hindu Personal Law was already achieved, 
but the Indian Government remained very cautious in approaching 
the question of Muslim Personal Law In 1963 the matter was 
discussed in the Parliament, when the Muslim representatives 
raised. a storm of protests They answered that the Muslim 
religious spokesmen would themselves take initiative in this matter. 
The then Law Minister, Mr. A K. Sen, agreednot to take any 
government iuitiative and welcomed that from the ‘ulama A 
meeting of the Nadwat-al-‘ulama’ was called at Lucknow, and 
a general body was formed along with a sub-committee to submit 
recommendations to the general body. The sub-committee never 
did meetand the matter lay in cold storage. The Muslim reformist 
M.C. Chagla pointed out that the delay amounts to the with- 


27. ibid , December 28, 1965 
28. ibid, December 13, 1964. 
29. ibid, July, 1964 

30. ibid.,; October, 1962. 
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holding of part of Article 15 which seeks to abolish, amongst 
many other grounds, sex discrimination The Parliament 1s also 
empowered to intervene and amend the law by virtue of Article 25. 
The government of India cannot force this reform down unwi- 
Ihng throats. The initiative must come from within the community 
itself Until such time the Personal Law of the Indian Muslims 
will lag far behind their co-religionists elsewhere, not only in 
Turkey and Egypt, but m Pakistan as well.®! 


Sections of the Indian Muslim intelligentsia have been trying 
to weaken the stranglehold of the ‘ulama’ and the obscurantists 
in the society by focussing on the liberal and secular tendencies 
in Islamic developments. Professor Habib, Prof. Mujeeb, Dr. 
Fyzee and S Abid Husam area few noted: among them In 
the seminar on secularism held at the Indian Law Institute, New 
Delhi, and those on Islamic Tradition and Modernity at Hydera- 
bad and Bombay organized by the Indian committee for Cultural 
Freedom in 1966 and 1967, wide range of modernist views concer- 
ning Indian Islam were propounded by Justice Beg, Dr. Jeb 
Rahman, Laeeq Futehally, Moin Shakir, S. E. Hassnain, Anwar 
Mowazzam, Alam Khundmiri, and Rashiduddin Khan 


At the operative level Mr. M. C Chagla, Dr. S Jeelany 
and Hamid Dalwai iendered distinguished service. Dalwai spear- 
headed a campaign to raise the Muslim women to their consti- 
tutional position as equal citizens in the teeth of orthodox persecution 
and harassment. In 1964 he started with a tiny delegation of 
seven women. In 1966 the number reached 30. The movement 
then gathered momentum. In April 1968 there were 300 women 
in Poona itself taking active part. In June 1967, 600 Muslim 
women of Ahmedabad held a meeting. ‘Itis an unfortunate irony 
of-fate, says Karandikar, ‘that m secular India headed by a 
Jady Prime Minister, the Muslim women have to launch an agitation 


for securing the right of equality and protection against discri-. 


mination and oppression ’® 
- v 
Islam has, therefore, remained a seminal factor ın the procss 
of both Pakistan and India’s comingto grips with modernity. 


31. Smith, D E. India as a Secular State, Princeton, 1963, pp. 422-3. 


32. Karandikar, M A. Islam in India's Transition to Modernity, Connecticut, 
1969, pp. 381-2. 
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In distinguishing between the pre-independence/partition phase of 
the Islamic encounter with modernity and its subsequent indepen- 
dent Pakistani phase and the Indian one 1s able to perceive 
not only the contrasting calls of Islam but their uneven achieve- 
ments as well. 


In relative terms Islam in the earlier phase appeared more 
effective and dynamic in terms of realising the avowed objectives 
of the community vis-à-vis the problems of the time. In the face 
of external threats - actual, potential and fictional- Islam was 
able to provide a focus and almost a consensus, however undefined 
or ill-defined, for the aroused community The historical present 
seen as adverse and hostile to the realisation of communal ideals, 
was made to change and conform to the needs of the ideal 
Having re-cast history, and secured themselves against external 
threats, the Muslims came to discover a total lack of a collective 
self-image. If history was viewed earlier as inimical to the ideal, 
now the ideal itself was found, in the experiences of Muslim 
modernisers, wanting. The orthodox and fundamentalist leaders 
had already had a new version of ‘inimical history’ dominated by 
the secular ( “‘irreligious”? ) and westernised modernists. History 
has almost come to a full cycle since the first contact of the - 
subcontinental Muslims with modernity. 


SOME NOTES ON THE KSATRIYA MOVEMENT 
IN NORTH BENGAL. 


A. K. ROY. 


Rajbaméi Ksatriyas! of north Bengal, according ~to the 
census of 1931, form the third largest caste of the Hindu society 
in Bengal This community spreads over the districts of Jalpaiguri 
Dinajpur, Maldaha, Rangpur, and Bagura in undivided Bengal 
and the areas of Bihar and Assam adjacent to North Bengal. 
Their number according to census of 1931 was 18,06,390. The 
origin of this caste is still shrouded ın mystery and confusion. 
This 1s more or less true of every caste living in the subcontinent. 
Scholars are not unanimous about the orig of this caste 
and its racial identification They not only differ but often 
make contradictory remarks about these people who once dominated 
the northern region of Bengal. 


Although members of this community have been accepted 
as Ksatriyas by the Hindu society in recent times, the picture 
was quite different even at the turn of the present century. 
Upper castes of the Hindu society particularly the immigrants 
from lower Bengal used to despise them as lowborn and they 
were granted a very low status in the caste strata of the Hindu 
society. They did not represent a similar picture in Assam and 
Kamrupa. They were included there among the caste Hindus 
and in Bihar tbe advanced class of this people, particularly the 
Zemundars, enjoyed the Ksatriya status. 


Rajbaméi Ksatriyas have been claiming from generation to 
generation Ksatriya descent and Aryan origin. Being numerically 


1. Rájbaméáis of north Bengal are variously known as Paundra Ksatriyas, 
Vratya-Ksatriyas or Bhanga Ksatriyas They claim Ksatriya descent 
which had been long ago recognised by the pandit. samaja of various 
schools of the Hindu society including that of Benaras. In order 
to respect their sentiment and considering their forceful arguments 
behind the claim, at the same time to distinguish. the community 
from other Ksatriya castes of India, I have preferred here to call 
them Rájbamái Ksatriyas, instead of, simply Ksatriyas. 
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superior and by virtue of the fact that. once they ruled this area, 
this community used to exert considerable influence in the past 
over other castes in thelocality. Their claim to Ksatriya status 
and belonging to the royal race was never seriously challenged 
by local Hindu castes including local Brahmins, and Maithil 
and Kamrup: Brahmins who had settled in this area long ago. 
In fact, the Maithili and Kamrupi Brahmins used to serve as 
their priests and Kulagurus, But with the influx of -a Jarge 
number of caste-Hindu immigrants, which started during the Muslim 
rule of Bengal and reached the peak during the British advent, 
and with modern education, Zemindary and a new economic 
system. introduced by the British after their conquest, the pattern 
of the Hindu society in north Bengal completely changed. These 
immigrants who in course of time, took over the control of 
economy and other social forces, became the social leaders and 
guardians of the Hindu society. They began to look down upon 
the local people particularly Rajbamsi Ksatriyas as backward, 
uncultured and even antaja. The immigrants had little contact 
with this local people and scanty knowledge about their social 
structure and custom, culture, history and traditions. These caste 
Hindus seriously challenged the clam of Raybam§i Ksatriyas to 
a Ksatriya origin. They even despised the Maithili, Kàmrupi 
and local Brahmins who did not belong to the Hindu orthodoxy 
introduced by the Senas in Bengal The local Ksatriyas, particularly 
Zemundars and Jotdars found themselves in a peculiar situation, 
although they once commanded 1espects and honour ın the locality. 
As they were educationaly backward, economically poor and 
socially degraded they had to bear and absorb ill-treatments, 
insulting remarks and hatred from the caste-Hindus. Being a 
once powerful and dominant 1ace of this region and conscious 
of their tradition, history and culture their proud sentiments were 
grievously hurt This created great resentment and despair among the 
people. The situation became so intolerable that many Rajbaméi 
Ksatriyas began to leave Hinduism embracing other faiths. Others, 
however, were determined to fight back the attitude of the caste- 
Hindus which resulted in an mevitable clash with the caste- 
Hindus culmmating m a wide-spread Ksatriya movement throuhout 
north Bengal and adjacent areas of Bihar and Assam. In the present 
note we propose to give a brief account of this movement and its 
impact on Rajbamsi Ksatriyas and the Hindu society as a whole. 


N 
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I 


As already indicated, the origin of Ksatriya movement could 
be located in the hatred and ill-treament received by the commu- 
nity at the hands of the upper castes of the Hindu society ; 
but the immediate cause of this movement was census of India, 
1891 Census authority in 1891 gave instructions to the effect 
that -‘Raybansi ıs the same as Koch’ (sic) and as such Rajbamsi 
Ksatrtyas he returned with the Koch community as had been 
done in the previous census of 1872? Obviously, the census 
authority issued such orders on the basis of reports gathered 
by Hamilton?, Hodgson‘, Hunter?, Dalton?, Rowny’, and Risley® 
about Rājbamśı Ksatariyas whom they considered to be, more or 
less, identical with Kochas although there might be some variance 
here and there The census authority's circular barred the people 
of the community to register ther caste as Ksatriya This 
created resentment among this people and in many places of 
Rangpur, Dinajpur and other parts of north Bengal they refused 
to disclose their names to the census officials and field workers. 
Many untoward incidents also took place. Rangpur became the 
centre of Ksatriya movement. 


N 
On February 6,1891 Rajbamsi Ksatriyas of Rangpur openly 
demonstrated against the order of F.A  Skyne, then District 
Magistrate of Rangpur who bad asked the local superintendents 
to enrol Rajbaméi Ksatriyas under the head of Koch. One Sri 
Haramohan Kazjanchi, a local Zemindar and Rajbaméi Ksatriya by 
caste, led the movement. Some time back he formed a samity 


2 Beverly, H, Census Report of Bengal, 1872, Vol I, p 130. 

3. Buchanan Hamilton, who surveyed Eastern India between 1807-14 
and whose records were later published by M Martin under the 
title ‘Eastern India’ in 1838, writing about Kochas and Rájbamáis 
reports, “I have no doubt however that all Koch are sprung from 
the same stock and that most of the Rajbansis are Koch ” 

4 Hodgson, B H, J Astatic Soc Bengal, Vol xvin, pt II, 1849, p 

704-706. 

Hunter, W W., Statistical account of Bengal, Vol X, 1876, p 344 

Dalton, Col, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 1872, p 89-92. 

Rowny, H.. B., Wild tribes of India, 1882, p 146. 

8. Risley, H. H., The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, Vol. I, p 491. 
1— 
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called ‘Rangpur Vràtya Ksatriya Jatir Unnati Bidhayani Sabha for 
Rajbams: Ksatriyas of Rangpur with a view to improve the 
conditions of his comtunity® Since then he had been working 
to awaken Rajbamái Ksatriyas urging them to give up their 
inertia and exert their right and influence as they used to do 
in the past. He held meetings in different localities and began 
collecting history, cultural heritage, traditions, proverbs and sayings 
of Rajbamsi Ksatriyas. He also met many Brahmin pandits, 
Nawayiks, Sástraküras of Rangpur and Kamrupa, and other elite 
sections of Hindu society ın Rangpur. To his credit, he was 
Successful in getting recognition of his caste from the ‘Pandit 
samaj of Rangpur and Kamrupa and a section of the elite 
group in Rangpur.! 


In ameeting of the Rangpur Vrütya Ksatriya Jatir Unnati 
Bidhdyani Sabha on February 6, 1891, ıt was decided that a 
formal protest would be lodged with the District magistrate 
urging him to recognise Raybams: Ksatriyas as a separate caste 
from Koch and to allow them to be enroled as Ksatriyas in 
the census. The District Magistrate sought the opinion of Rangpur 
Dharma Sabha, an association of Brahmin Pandits and mouthpiece 
of the Hindu society in social and religious matters. Mahama- 
hopadhyay Pandit Yadave$war Tarkaratna was authorised to give 
opinion on behalf of the Sabhü, who wrote back to the District 
Magistrate clearly stating that Rajbamsis and Kochas were entirely 
two different castes; social, religious, marriage customs and food 
habits of Rzjbamáis were as good as of upper caste-Hindus. 
On the other hand, according to him, Kochas were degraded and 
untouchables and their customs, habits and religious practices 
were quite different from normal Hindus. After quoting from many 
Sastras, he finally concluded that Rayjbaméis of north Bengal 


9. Barman, U N., Rajbam$i Ksatriya Játir Itihás, Jalpaiguri, 1370 BS, p 8. 

10 Papers of Ksatriya Samty, Rangpur. About ten years back when I 
visited Rangpur, I had the opportunity to examine some papers on 
Ksatriya movement in the Samity’s office The present note 1s mainly 
based on those papers and I am very much thankful to the then 
office secretary of the Samity for kindly allowing me to see these 
papers During our liberation struggle as I was informed later, 
office of the Samuty was fransacked and almost all papers of the 
of the Samity were destroyed. 
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were of Ksatriya origin and as such they might be recognised 
as Vrütya Ksatriya.i 


The District Magistrate accepted the opinion of Pandit 
Yadaveswar Tarkaratna on behalf of the Dharma Sabha, and 
issued a fresh order dated February, 17, 1891 to the effect 
that as there was no time to change the schedule the members of 
this community however should be returned as Vratya-Ksatriyas. 
But some Zemindars and a section of elite of Rangpur town 
lodged a protest to the magistrate agaist the decision. The 
District magistrate referred the matter back to the Dharma Sabha 
for asolution.? The Dharma Sabhäin its turn called a convention 
of Brahman pandits, Sastrakaras, Naiyayiks, and influential members 
of the Hindu society on March 15, 1891 to settle the dispute. 
The Navadwip school of Hindu orthodoxy was also mvited to 
participate in the deliberation. The Sabh@ in the meanwhile, 
interviewed a large number of Rajbaméi Ksatriyas, important 
personalities of Hindu society, and -many Brahmin pandits of 
different localities to know the social customs, religious practices 
and general habits of Rajbam§: Ksatryas. On March 15, a 
convention was held in Rangpur town with Prasanna Nath Chou- 
dhury, President of Dharma Sabha in the Chair. About four 
hundred representatives of different Hindu schools of ‘Pandit 
Samaj’ and influential members of the Hindu society attended 
the convention. Navadwip school was represented by a strong 
team of five learned pandits headed by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Bhubane$war Vidydratna, the greatest Naiyayik of his time. 
After long deliberations which lasted for a few hours, the 
convention was convinced that Rajbaméis living ın north Bengal 
and adjacent areas were of Ksatriya descent and unanimously 
agreed to accord Ksatriya status to them. It recommended that 
since in modern times, Raybamé: Ksatriyas had been degraded 
to a Vratya state due to  non-observance of Vedic practices 
they should be acknowledged as Vratya-Ksatriyas.!? 


11. Barman, U N.,op cit, p 8. The full text of the letter was repro- 
duced in this book. 

12. A letter from Mr Skyne, then District magistrate of Rangpur, to 
Rangpur Dharma Sabhé, memo No. 579 dated February 28, 1891. 

18. Barman, U. N., op. cit, p II. 
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Accepting the opinion of the convention Skyne made a 
strong recommendation on April 3, to the Superintendent of Census 
to permit Rajbaméái Ksatriyas to be enroled as Vratya-Ksatriya 
agamst their caste status. He also issued a general circular 
for all concerned to the effect that from Jaistha 1, 1298 BS 
Rajbamé: Ksatriyas might write their caste as  Vratya-Ksatriya 
in all official matters and papers. This pacificd the Ksatriyas, 
and for the time being the movement subsided, as the leaders 
directed their activties to social uphftment of the community. 


The movement however created a great enthusiasm among 
the people who began to shake off their inferiority complex, 
declare themselves openly as Ksatriyas and adopt Ksatriya customs 
and titles But although 1t was getting popular and social awakening 
was visible, its nature was stil sporadic and localized. By this 
time Harmohan Khajanchi, pioneer of the Ksatrtya movement 
had died. At that tıme, the leadeaship was taken over by a more 
competent, dynamic and forceful person named Rai Saheb 
Panchanan Sarkar (better known as Barman as he adopted 
Barman, a Ksatriya-like title), an advocate of Rangpur, originally 
an inhabitant of Cooch Bihar state where he could not find a 
job although he was the first M A. of the native state. This 
created frustration and disappointment in the young mind of 
Panchanan who then after passing the Law Exanination from 
Calcutta University left his native state and joined Rangpur Bar 
in 1901. Panchanan Barman was a remarkably capable and gifted 
man possessing enormous zeal and organizing capability under 
whose leadership the Ksatriya movement took a new turn. 


Ii 


Ksatriya movement gathered momentum agam during the 
census of 1901. The Ksatriyas after their movement in 1891 
had expected that Government would accede to their demand, 
that their Ksatrrya origin would be acknowledged in the census 
report and that they would be returned as a separate caste. 
Contrary to their expectation, Rzjbaméi Ksatriyas were returned 
under the general head, Koch, a term very much despised by 
the Rajbamsi Ksatriyas, signifying that Rajbamái Ksatriya is 
same as Koch. It was also ievealed to them that in the current 
census also, orders had been issued to field workers to enrol 
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Rüjbaméi Ksatryas as mere *Rajbarhsr, but not as Ksatriya. 
This enraged the community and caused disappointment. The 
Raybamé: Ksatriya leaders met in Rangpur and sent on February 
1, 1901 a protest note to P.C Mitra, then District Magistrate of 
Rangpur, urging him to accept the status of their caste as 
Ksatrya. The District Magistrate rejected the protest note with 
the remarks, ‘on a recent reference to the Supermtendent of the 
census operation, he has ordered that the men are to be classed 
Rajbansi and not Vratya-Khatriyas. I therefore decline to reopen 
the matter. It was apparent that the census authority had not 
accepted the recommendations of Skyne in 1891. Rayjbamé: Ksatriyas 
then appealed to the census Superintendent who also turned 
down their prayer saymg ‘It ıs now too late to issue any 
order on the point’ On April 19, 1901 a memorandum was 
submitted to Sir John Woodburn, then Governor of Bengal with 
no result. As usual Raybamé: Ksatrryas were again bracketed 
with the Koch community in the census of 1901. 


Though disappomted, Ksatriyas launched a vigorous movement 
with renewed zeal. This time they concentrated mainly on the 
social front. The movement spread throughout north Bengal 
and came down to village level. A great upsurge was clearly 
visible ın the society. Social reforms were vigorously carried on. 
As a sign of twice born (dwija), Rajbamśı Ksatriyas began wearing 
sacred thread (upabita) thus 1impoosing their higher status in 
the caste-oriented Hindu society. They continued and sisted 
on treating their caste as Ksatriya in all official matters. Their 
leaders urged them to take education seriously and send their 
children to educational institutions. Panchanan Barman, their 
leader declared that unless the ‘Ksatriya samaj could stand on 
its own feet, nobody would accord them Ksatriya status and 
that they must achieve it by their right and merit. He also 
reminded them of their historical past and traditions and asked them 
to shake off inferiority complex. The movement inevitably brought 
about face to face confrontation with other castes particularly 
the so-called upper castes of Hindus who were not prepared 
to accept these men as Ksatriyas Many Brahmins began to 
refuse to serve these people as their priests in religious and 
social ceremonies and some officials refused to record the caste 
of these people as Ksatriya. But fortunately, Maithili, Kamrupi 
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and local Brahmins continued to support their cause and even 
participated in the movement. 


In the meanwhile, zealous attempts were being made to 
collect materials of history, traditions, proverbs, sayings and 
popular folk-tale and songs to establish their claim on a sholastic 
footing. One Rajbaméi Ksatriya scholar, Pandit Hari Kishor 
Adhikari well versed in Sanskrit and Hindu scripture published 
a booklet *Rajbamsi Kula-Pradipa’ in which he tried to establish 
from Hindu scripture and Puranas that Rajbams: Ksatriyas were 
really Paundra Ksatriyas Other worth-mentioning works of 
Rajbam$i Ksauiya scholars of that period are *Rajbamsi Kula- 
Kaumdi’ by Pandit Jagamohan Sinha, and ‘Rajbamsi Kula- 
Dipak@ by Maniram Kabyabhusana. Pachanan Barman himself 
collected a large number of traditional sayings, myths, folksongs 
and tales, and proverbs prevalent m the community. Some of 
his collections were published ın Rangpur Sahitya Parisat Patrika,” 
Meanwhile opinions from different pandit-samajàs of various 
parts of India were being sought m respect of the claim of the 
community to Ksatriya origin. 


Panchanan Barman and his colleagues however felt that 
in order to make an impact of their movement on the Raybamé1 
community and the Hindu society as a whole, the Ksatriyas 
must be brought under an organization With this view in 
mind a conference of the Ksatriyas of north Bengal was convened 
on May 1,1910 (18th Baisakh, 1317 BS) ın Rangpur town.” In 
presence of several hundred representatives from various parts 
of north Bengal, Bihar and Assam, the Ksatriya Samity, an 
organisation of Ksatriyas was formed and its aims and objectives 
were also formulated. An ad hoc committee with Sn Madhusudan 
Roy, a pleader of Jalpaiguri Bar, as President and Panchanan 
Barman as Secretary of the Samity, was constituted. The conference 
expressed the view that Ràjbam$i Ksatriyas for generations had 


14, See for’ example, Rangpur Sahitya Parisat Patriká, Bhaga 2 (1), 2 (2), 
4(1, 6(2), 7(1). It may be mentioned here that he was one of 
the co-founders of the Rangpur Sahitya Parisat in 1312 BS and 
was elected editor of the patrikà. 

15. Sinha, K. M., Rar Saheb Panchanan Barmar Jibani, 1939, p 11-15. 
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been known as Bhanga or Vrátya-Ksatriya, formed distinctly a 
a separate Hindu caste who had no social intercourse with Kochas 
or any other castes It urged the Government to recognise these 
facts and accord Ksatriya status to these people. In the next 
year Samity’s constitution was approved and formally registered 
with its head office at Rangpur. The organisational structure of 
the samity was as follows * i) an Executive Committee to formulate 
and implement Samity's policies, 1) a Finance Committe to look 
after the financial matters, and 1) a Publication and Publicity 
Committee. The samity had members of three categories ' 1) 
Sadharan or ordinary members, (any member of the community 
is eligible for its membership on payment of nominal annual 
subscription), 1) Pracharaka or Ganya (distinguished ) member, 
(the members who would devote whole time for the work of 
the samity were eligible for this) and in) Manya or respectable 
members. 


The decision of the conference was communicated to the 
provincial Governments of Bengal, Bihar and Assam and district 
authorities. The movement took a new shape and dimension. 
C. Tindal, then District magistrate of Rangpur very strongly 
recommended to the Census Superintendent of Assam and East 
Bengal that Ràjbaméi Ksatriyas should be recognised as Ksatriyas 
in the census of 1911, and that the word *Ràjbamé? should also 
be put within a bracket in order to distinguish the community 
from other Ksatriya castes of India2® The deputy commissioner 
of Goalpara district in Assam ordered the field superintendents 
to enrol them as Ksatriyas Similar instructions were issued in. 
other districts including Purnea ın Bihar. In Cooch Bihar state, 
however, the state authority was reluctant to grant the Ksatriya 
status to these men. Local Rájbaméi Ksatriyas there appealed 
to the state superintendent who however granted their prayer. 
In spite of these general orders issued by the district authorities, 
the field workers who were reluctant to obey the order, were 
creating troubles for the Rajbamsis. Even in the.district of 
of Rangpur, the centre of the movement, Rajbamsi Ksatriyas were 
returned as mere ‘Rajbarné? and not Ksatriyas. As the anomaly was 
pointed out by Panchanan Barman, the superintendent replied 


16. A letter from Mr C. Tindal to the Census Superintendent of Assam 
and East Bengal, memo No. 3738 dated December 16, 1910 
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that this would be rectified, and although they were returned 
as RayjbarhSis their Ksatriya caste would be recognised in the 
census report. The Ksatriya samity however continued to exert 
pressure on the Government. A delegation was sent to wait upon 
the Governor of thethen province of Assam and East Bengal and 
a memorandum was submitted to the Chief Secretary at Dacca. 
The delegation also met the Cenus Commissioner, E. H. Ghoite 
in Calcutta. The movement at last met with success. In the 
final report of census of 1911 the Ksatriya status of Rajbamési 
Ksatriyas was tacitly recognised and they were shown as a 
separate Hindu caste as ‘Rajbansi’ puttmg the word Ksatriya 
within a bracket." 


III 


Ksatriya movement flowed in two streams They demanded 
official sanction and social recognition of Ksatriya status of their 
caste from the Government and the orthodox Hindu society as 
well. At the same time, the movement was conducted to awaken 
the general mass of the community, organise their social structures 
and reform social customs and religious practices in the light 
of modern development of the Hindu society In order to achieve 
the latter objective the samity appointed many prachürakas which 
included a good number of Maithili and Kamrupi Brahmins who 
carried the movement down to village level. 


Rajbamsi Ksatriyas for generations had been claiming to 
be Ksatryà but had fallen degraded (Vrdtya) because of non- 
observance of Vedic and orthodox Hindu practices In chàturvarna 
system of classification Ksatriyas rank next to Brahmins and are 
twice born (dwya) and must be admitted to upanayana within the 
age of 2l years. Since Rajbaméi Ksatriyas were degraded Ksatriya, 
they were not entitled to wear sacred thread According to Hindu 
Sastras, a dwya who has not gone through upanayana sasnskàra 
in proper time, or if his forefathers, for consecutively three 
generations, had not been admitted to upanayana, ıs called Patita 
Sabitri and he wil have no right to wear sacred thread and 


i 


17. O'Melley, L.S S., Census Report of India (1911), Vol. V, pt. I 
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read Vedas. He 1s a vrütyaJ? Rujbamsi Ksatriyas therefore 
sought the opinion of pandit samüjas if they could be readmitted 
to upanayana sansküra and thereby to full Ksatriya status after 
performing necessary prdyaschitya anusthana. The famous and 
learned Hindu pandits and naiyayiks of various parts of India 
including Benaras, Navadwip, Calcutta, Mathila and Kamrupa 
recognised them as Ksatriya and suggested that they were entitled 
to be admitted to upanayana sansküra and full Ksatriaya status 
after performing prdyaschityas as prescribed by them? 


At the suggestion of pandit samaj of Mithila the day of 
Magha 27, 1319 BS was selected for performance of prdyas- 
chitya anusthana and wearing of Jagna-upavita at Debigany near 
Jalpaiguri on the bank of river Karatoya, a holy river of Raybamst 
Ksatriyas. Vedic Brahmins from Mithila, Ka@mrupa, Benaras 
and Calcutta conducted the Aoma and other mtuals connected 
with the prdyaschitya anusthana ‘Thousands of Rajbamái Ksatriyas 
took sacred thread and were formally admitted to the twice 
born caste. Then within two years 1,82,154 Rajbaméi Ksatriyas 
took upavita at different places ?? 


Leaders of the movement also worked for spread of modern 
education among their men Many primary schools were established 
in villages Hostels meant foi students belonging to this community 
were also established at different places. 


For the benefit of poor cultivators of the community a 
‘Ksatriya Bank’ was established in 1327 BS at Rangpur which 
flourished within a very short time, and one or two branches 
were opened in different locality of the district. 


18 Manu-Samiuta, Ch 2, sloka 39-40 Manu says 
GS Vu AMAL] CHAT peu | 
sifadlefe e shes saaa wD 
tateasttefadfirautepf fi «fefe! 
mI CASS HIRAINA FEN Bo 

19 Ksatiya Upanayana Vyabasthà, Ksatriya Samity, Rangpur, 1319 BS, 
Vratya Mochana Paddhati, Ksatriya Samity, Rangpur, 1318 BS. 

20. Proceedings of the 4th Annual conference of the Ksatiiya Samity (1820 
BS), Ksatriya Samity, Rangpur. 
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The samity also published a monthly journal, ‘Ksatriya 
Patrika’ which continued for several years. It published a large 
number of booklets on Hindu $astras in mtelligible language for 
the common folk. 


Many physical training centres were opened at different 
places of north Bengal. From time to time teams of trained 
teachers were sent from the central office to these centres for 
inspection and also to open new centres. These sorts of activities 
created a great enthusiasm among the youths. 


After putting the Ksatriya samity on a firm footing Pancha- 
nan Barman began to look out for making contact with Rajputs 
and other Ksatriyas of north and western India. In 1326 BS 
he was successful ın establishing contact with them through one 
Krisna Mohan Sinha, a Rajput Ksatriya descent whose family 
had been residing 1n. Cooch Bihar for a few generations. In the 
mean while, under the leadership of Rajputs the ‘All India Ksatriya 
Mahasabha’ was formed on all-India basis for the purpose of 
uniting the Ksatriyas scattered throughout India and to improve 
their conditions. An eastern branch of the Mahasabha was also 
constituted. Mahasabh@ leaders, through its eastern branch, got 
in touch with Panchanan Barman and invited him to join all 
India Ksatriya movement and bring the eastern Ksatriyas, namely 
Rājbamśı Ksatriyas within the fold of the Mahasabha. At the 
invitation of Mansinha Barman and Janakipal Sinha, two 
Secretaries of eastern branch of the Mahasabha, he visited. Aloar 
during a Ksatriya gathering in 1327 BS and exchanged ideas 
with other Ksatriya leaders of north and western India. His 
visit proved very successful. Ksatriya leaders were impressed by 
his leadership and other qualities. R&jbaméi Ksatriyas were 
acclaimed as Ksatriyas and Ksatriya Samity was incorporated 
in the Mahasabha as sub-branch of Eastern branch. In an 
article entitled ‘Prachya Ksatriyako Patt? published ın the ‘Rajput’ 
the official journal of the Mahasabha, Rzjbaméi Ksatriyas were 
acclaimed as their fellow brethren and urged to join the movement 
of the Ksatriyas under the banner of Ksatriya Mah@sabha.24 


21 Sinha, K.M., op cit., p 33 
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Next year Panchanan Barman was elected Vice President of the 
Eastern branch of Ksatriya Mabasabha and he continued to hold 
this office for several years. On bemg invited by the Mahasabha 
and Maharaja of Aloar in Rajputana he represented Ksatriyas 
of Bengal at the All-India Ksatriya Conference held in Aloar in 
the year 1331 BS. Again in the year 1334 he visited Indore at 
the invitation of Maharaya of Holkar and led a delegation of 
Ksatriyas of Bengal at the annual conference of the Mahasabha. 
On his way back he visited Uyayim1, Dwaraka, Chitor and 
Ajmir and had talks with many Ksatriya leaders.? In order to 
reciprocate his visits, the Mahasabha sent a strong delegation 
consisting of some top leaders 1ncluding Dalabant Sinha, Janakipal 
Sinha, Mahendrapratap Sinha and Suryabamsa Sinha at the annual 
conference of the Ksatriya Samity held in 1335 BS at Rangpur. 
In brief ıt may be stated that the Ksatriya Samity played a 
significant role in all India Ksatriya movement. This 1s no less 
an achievement on the part of the samuty. 


At the tune of first World War when British Government 
decleared war against Germany, India bemg a colonial conntry 
also got involved in the war India Government began recruiting 
soldiers from Bengal also. The Ksatriya movement had created 
so much enthusiasm among the Rajbamé: Ksatriyas that they saw 1n 
it a golden opportunity to show their Ksatriya spirit by joining 
the war. At thecall of the Samity hundreds of Ksatriyas joined 
the British Army. From a single district of Goalpara in Assam, 
four hundred and fifty men from this community were recruited. 
These Ksatriya soldiers in the British Army fought in Belgium, 
France and Egypt. Panchanan Barman appealed to the Govern- 
ment to form two battalions of soldiers exclusively of Rajbamét 
Ksatriyas Indian Government assured him that his prayer was 
under consideration and would be given due weightage. However 
the end of war shattered the possibility of formation of a Ksatriya 
battalion That Raybaths: Ksatriyas proved to be gallant soldiers. 
was communicated by the head of Karachi garrison to Panchanan 
Barman with the remarks, ‘The men of this ( Ksatriya ) community 


va 


22 Proceedings of the 18th annual conference of the Ksatriya Samity ( 1334 ), 
Rangpur 
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make better soldiers than most of others’ It may be mentioned 
here that out of the total recruits from Bengal more than fifty 
percent were recruited from among the Ksatriya community. 
British Government also praised the bravery and courage shown 
by these soldiers and in recognition of the service Panchanan 
Barman rendered in the war effort, he was conferred M B.E. 


The samity expanded its activity m the political arena also. 
When the election was held under 1935 Act, the Samity put 
up many candidates in the constituencies where Rajbamsi 
Ksatriyas formed numerical majority, The basic character of 
the samity, primarily a social organization, however, was non- 
political As a result people of various political opinions and 
shades found place within its fold. Decision of the samuty to 
enter into the field of political activities created some difficulties. 
Moreover, complexion of political scene m India had changed 
dramatically from 20s to 30s Congress had become a popular 
mass organization and its call for total independence had 
reached the people. Many leaders of the samity had been 
associated with the Congress and this did not come into conflict 
with the samuty's activities so long as it was a social organisation. 
Educated youths of this community jomed the non-co-operation 
movement and many had suffered imprisonment. Thus decision 
of the samity to expand its activity in political field created 
differences in the leadership and rank and file. Meanwhile the 
Communist party of India gained popular ground among the 
masses of the Ksatriya community Popular slogans of the 
communists to establish Krisak-Sramik Raj and a class-less 
Society 1n which all castes, followers of different religions would 
be treated as equals easily brought socially conscious Rajbamái 
Ksatryas in its fold. It is no wonder that ‘Tebhaga’ movement 
in north Bengal became so popular among R&jbaméi Ksatriyas 
and this movement produced many dedicated communist workers 
from the community Notable among them were Rupnarayan 
and Shaheed Kamparam Sinha* All these diversions and, 


23 Both Rupnarayan and Kamparam Sinha gave their lives for the 
country Kamparam met his death in Khapra ward in Rajshahi 
central jail when police opened fire upon the prisoners in 1948. 
Rupnarayan, a veteran krisak leader, was assassinated after liberation. 
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above ‘all, demand made by all progressive political parties to 
abolish the caste system which as a social institution had already lost 
its original significance in the mordern Hindu society, had serious 
effect on the Ksatriya movement which almost came to halt 
after the death of Panchanan Barman in 1935 However the 
samity continued to exist till late 40s, but surely it had lost 
its influence and control over the community And with the 
partition of India in 1947, the movement came to an end. 


IV 


Now we may take mto account the main arguments on which 
Rajbamé: Ksatuyas base their claim of Ksatriya origin. The 
caste of a Hindu social group is determined by its own name 
or the appelation applied to it by other groups and also by its 
traditions, social and religious customs and practices together 
with the degree of influence it exerts on other social groups socially, 
politically and above all, economically. 

From time immemorial Ràjbamái Ksatriyas through genera- 
tions had been claiming Ksatriya origin and they used to call 
themselves Paundra Ksatriya, Vratya-Ksatriya, or Bhanga-Ksatriya 
They very much esent on being called by any other name. On the 
other hand there was no uniformity of name, given by the 
outsiders to this social group. Other castes particularly the 
. immigrants from lower Bengal used to call them by various 
names depending on the locality. In Dinajpur all local 
people were termed Rajbaméái, Bahe or Palya, terms very much 
despised and resented by Raybamsi Ksatriyas In Rangpur they 
used to be known as Babe, Rajbamg: and Koch which were 
but synonymous terms Some even used to call them antaja, 
meaning low-born, aborigmal, uncultured and uncivilised No 
doubt, all these terms have their origin in ignorance and hatred 
towards the local people. It must however be admitted that 
Rajbamái Ksatriyas had never been treated as untouchables. 
Even Kuhn Brahmans used to take water and Kacha Ahar from 
their hands 

Traditions prevalent in a Hindu social group are important 
factors ın identifying its caste That Rajbamáéi Ksatriyas tradito- 
nally used to call themslelves Ksatriyas found expression in Jdga- 
sangits, a kind of Pala gan, composed and popularised by Ratiram 
during the time of Warren Hastings ( 1777—1785 ). Ratiram, a 
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famous person of his time, in collaboration with Sibachandra Roy, 
a Zemindar of Itakumari of Rangpur district, led an armed pea- 
sant rebellion with their Ràjbamái Ksatriya followers against 
the tyrannical Izradar Devi Simha, appointed by the East India 
Company. Ratitam mentions his caste as Bhanga-Ksatriya 
in his  Pála-güns^*. Even Buchanan Hamilton who equated 
Rajbaméi Kastriyas with Koch tribes from ethnical considerations, 
recorded m his survey the tradition of the Rajbamé Ksatrryas 
claiming Ksatriya origin. While discussmg the genealogy of 
Kamrupa and Kamata Rajas, whom Rajbamsi Ksatriyas consider 
as their kings belongmg to their own caste, the same writer 
recorded, “‘It1sindeed contended by the Rajbansis that Nildwaj 
was of their caste", About the family of one Mahiram Choudhury, 
a Rajbaméi Ksatriya Zemindar of Assam, Buchanan’s report says, 
“But he himself as usual pretends to be descended from the 
Khatriyas"?9. Risley also mentions this tradition when he says 
that the people ‘“‘describe themselves as Rajbansis or Bhanga 
Kshatriyas—a designation which enables them to represent them- 
selves as an outlying branch of the Kshatryas of Hindu tradition 
who fled to north eastern Bengal in order to escape from the 
wrath of Parasu-Rama. They claim descent from" Raja Dasaratha, 
the father of Rama, they keep Brahmans, imitate the orthodox 
ritual m their marriage ceremonies"? According to Vas?» the 
tradition of their Ksatriya orgin runs tike this, “Two thirds of 
the Hindu population are known as Rajbansis, and they claim 
to be descendents of Bhanga-Kshatriyas from Arya-Varta. In 
the time of Sagar Raja of the Ramayana a number of outcast 
Kshatriyas settled in the banks of the old Karatoya river. At 


24, Tarkaratna, Yadaveswar, Rangpur Sahitya Párisat Patrika, Bhag 3 (4), 
1315 BS, p 169-193, Ratiram says, 
RINI Arata ROT afer CDU 
JIGI €x 4 JG HFN | 
acer ww feat iat amen areas 
wre aga as ana fg i 

25. Martin; M., Eastern India, Vol III, 1838, p 406, 

26. ibid, p 538 

27. Risley, H H, The People of India, 2nd Ed., Delhi, 1969, p 74 ; also 
see Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol, I, 1891, p XVII 

28. Vas, J A, Eastern Bengal and Assam District Gazetteers, Rangpur, 
Allahabad, 1911, p 38. 
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a later date when many Kshatrryas fled from the destroying axe of the 
Brahman warrior Parasuram, who had vowed their extermination, 
some settled in Jalpesh Mahadeo, the present Jalpaiguri, and to 
escape detection, abandoned their religion and language and became 
fused with the aboriginal population. it 1s certain that Rangpur 
had Hindu colonists at a very early period of Indian History, 
because the Karatoya is mentioned in the M@habharata and the 
Lohitya—the portion. of the Brahmaputra on the east boundary of 
the district ıs also alluded to. Moreover, the district long formed 
apart of Krauncha, according to Dr. Grierson, is equivalent 
to Krukta or ‘recreant’ indicating Kshatriya warriors who gave 
up their Vedic faith for the gods of hillmen.” It ıs thus an 
unmistakable fact that Rajbamé: Ksatriyas have been traditionaly 
calling themselves Ksatriyas and no scholar has failed to notice it. 

Rajbaméi Ksatriyas claim that they are Paundra Ksatrryas. 
Traditions say that in the earliest period of Indian history a 
branch of Aryan tribe settled on both sides of the river Karatoya. 
The settlers established a kingdom, later known as ‘Paundradesa’, 
on.the western bank of the river which perhaps extended upto 
river Kusi on further west This tradition is well supported by 
Mahabharata and Harivaméa®®, According to these writings the 
inhabitants of this janapada were known as ‘Paundrakas’ or Baleya 
Ksatryas. The Aitareya Brahmana also mentions ‘Pundradeéa’ 
and ‘Paundra jatr. The Mahābhārata and other Puranás consi- 
dered ‘Paundras’ as swjata or pure Ksatriyas. 

The settlers on the other side of the river Karatoya 
established another kingdom which extended over the Brahmaputra 


29 According to Mahabharata, Bali, a king of eastern janapada, of lunar 
race, got five sons with the blessings of one Vedic Rsi Dirghatama, 
one of whom was known as Pundra, and after his name his kingdom 
was to be known as ‘Paundradesa’, 

VOD PAS tes Wa Wore 

toate mots HAttets wary shot wf i 
asetas, sy AH, 50 GAA! 

According to Hativamsa- 

werent we few ques aati 

aetna Me AeA Elsi 

Sy ALAS VICUS AX AMBA | 
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valley and became known as K&mrupa or Pragjyotisputa. According 
to the Mahābhārata and the Puranas the kingdom was established 
by Naraka with the help of Srikrisna by defeating and driving 
out the Kirátas and Nisadas from the valley. Kahka-Purana 
also corroborates this story. At the time of the Mahàbhürata 
Paundra Basudeva, the king of Paundradesa, Naraka, the 
king of Kamrupa and his son Bhagadatta, who succeeded Naraka 
after his death, were very powerful kings. There are ample 
evidences to show that these eastern kings challenged not only 
the overlordship of northern and central Indian Aryan kings 
of Kaurava, Pandava and Yddava tribes but also the religious 
and spiritual leadership of Br&hmans of Arya-Vartya, the cradle 
of Brahminic culture Paundra Basudeva drove out Sn Krisna 
from Mathura who was forced to take shelter in Dwaraka, an 
island in the Arabian sea, and Paundra  Basudeva himself 
assumed the name of Srikrisna, the incarnation of God thus 
challenging the spirtual supremacy of Arya-Vartya. Due to this 
traditional rivalry both in political and spritual world north- 
western Aryan tribes despised their eastern  counteiparts and 
used to call them Asuras or in a later period they were 
designated as Vratyas by Manu.? Raybams: Ksatrryas for 
generations were calling themselves and were also known as 
Vratya or Bhanga-Ksatriyas 


Rajbamsi Ksatriyas’ traditions further claim that the great 
war of Kuruksetra, 1n fact an intra-Aryan tribal war, in which 
al powerful Aryan tribes joined on either side shattered the 
Ksatrnya power m PaundradeSa The subsequent rise of Budhist 
power in Magadha gave a final blow to the Ksatriyas living in 
PaundradeSa. They were either killed or forced to give up 
their dharma accepting the Budhist doctrines. Some fled away 
to Kamarupa, and disguised themselves among the aborginals 
giving up their original faith, and subsequently became known 
as Rājbamsı. There are many direct and indirect references to 
this tradition m Hindu puranas and Tantras. According to 


30. Manusamhita, Ch 10, slokas 43, 44, it says. 
~atee feasts s SAIST | 
QAAR ATS a aime bi 89 
Ciesiosyarast: BAIT AAAs "vis | 
araKieappiat s east HARS wits 88 
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the Visnu-Purüána and the Srimat-Bhagvat Purdnd, after the fall 
of the Ksatriyas, Sudra Kings would rise to power in India, 
and a Sudra king of Magadha called Sri Mahapadma Nanda 
would again annihilate the Ksatriyas like Parasurama and be 
known as second Parasurama.” Kahka@ Purdna says that m 
order to escape the slaughtering hand of Parasurima some 
Ksatriyas took shelter in Jalpes, near modern Jalpaiguri, and 
continued to live there in disguise under the protection of 
Mahadeva °? The Bhramari-tantra ıs more clear about this event. 
According to this tantra, the Ksatriyas who fled away from 
Paundradeéa for fear of Mahapadma Nanda, the second Parasurama, 
took shelter in Ratnapitha, or northern Kamarupa came to be 
known as Rajbaméíi?? ‘Kamateswar Kulakarika@’ composed by 
Rupnarayan Srutidhara in Assamese language, a disciple of famous 
Vaisnava preacher Sankaradeva in Assam, also records this story 
of the Paundra Ksatrryas.*4 





31. In this context Srumat Bhágvat says. 
ARMAS & AHA, SAU TECRI eil d 
agao aoa s wafsarryo i x 
ws qeka sa aag sts | 
a aerate JAA wafers MAR 3 
mPa agam faeta wire Bou 
and Visnu-Purdna mentions. 


ARAIMAS § Wales Rao aay wren $1 


Mea Enter mere: wast SAS i 
32. Kalkà Purana, Ch. 77, Sloka 30, 31, ıt says, 


MAGRIS ws ARNA TAI 
agaaa Tele TAG Sots || 90 
CW Trea AGONIIS HAAI | 
ware watts Ce p we xax wa 
33. Bhramari-tantra, 2nd. patala , it mentions 
AMAS GABA, CÜRBOUI WAIST! 
JARA AHAM ANAGNI cUm l 
"meos AAE PIR AAIAANR i 
PSEA TMAPS Aerts aoga it 
34 Relevent portion of Kümateswar Kulakārıkā says 
feger sate "fe wale aw xw 
aie Ef fo wis wafer 
meine wn af vasa ary xfs 
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No doubt, all these traditions lend supporl to the claim 
of the Raybamsis to a Ksatriya status. On the basis of these, 
perhaps rightly, the Pandit samay ‘accorded them  Ksatriya 
status Many scholars including Risley® had to concede it, though 
indirectly. One such scholar puts it m this way: “They now 
claim to be regarded as Ksatriyas This claimis not unreasonable 
when we find that similar foreign invaders, like the Sakas and 
Hunas, on bemg Hinduised became Rajput Ksatriyas in western 
and middle India.” Yet another scholar after discussing their 
claim, contends, “Thus the modern Rajbansis may claim to be 
descendants of ancient Kshatriyas with their old Aryan habits 
lost in Kalı era.’’®? 


From social considerations also one finds that there are 
certain practices prevalent among the Rzjbaméi Ksatriyas which 
are in the nature of the characteristics of a Ksatriya caste As 
for example, mourning period of a Ksatriya is of twelve days 
after the death of his father, mother or grandfather.$9 This 
custom was practised by many Rajbamé$i Ksatriyas for generations 
although a section used to observe a thirty-day mourning 
period just like other non-Brahmin castes of Bengal and this 
is obviously a sudra practice It had also been noticed that 
although Raybam§i Ksatriyas gave up many vedic practces in 
order to escape detection, many Ràjbam$i Ksatriyas, particularly 
of the upper class continued to wear sacred thread. They are 
traditionally followers of Vishu and Sri Krisha They perform 
pujas of all important Hindu deities and religious functions just 
like sanskritised caste-Hindus And that these practices were not 
of recent origin had been clearly stated by Hamulon as early as 
1807 in his survey report.” No doubt, Rajbaméi Ksatriyas do 
have some customs peculiar to their own. In fact every caste 
has some peculiar customs and practices. We may mention here 
another religious practice followed by the people under discussion. 
This also characterises a Ksatriya caste. The Rajbamés: Ksatriyas 


35. op cit, p 

36 Dutta, N K, Orig and Growth of Castes ın India, Vol II, 2nd. 
Ed, Calcutta, 1969, p 139 

37 Sanyal, C C, The Rajbansis of North Bengal, The Asiatic Soc Mono- 
graph Series, Vol XI, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1965, p 19. 

38. Manu-Samhuá, Ch 5, Sloka 83. 

39. Martin, M, op cit, p 538. 
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perform Durga-Puja with due solemnity and grandeur as well 
indeed as performed by every Bengali Hindu, But on the day 
of mranjana i.e —Vijayà-dasami they clean their household 
weapons such as sword, knife, axe etc and then sprinkle holy 
water of Ganges onthem. The weapous are then placed at the 
feet of the Devi, then worshipped for the last time of the year 
before immersion in the evening in a nearby river. In this 
particular form of worship, known as ‘Astra-puja’ the devotee prays 
for favour of the Devi in defeating the evil forces. No other 
Bengali Hindu castes perform this puja. In the Ramayana it is 
mentioned that Rama after killing Ravana with the help of weapons 
given by Devi (1n Chandi form) put the weapons, after cleaning 
them, at the feet of the Devi and imade a farewell worship. 
Perhaps the custom of ‘astra--puja’ ıs a reminiscent of the event 
recorded in the Ramayana and is still observed by Rajbamé: 
Ksatriyas. The gotra^system, another peculiar institution of the 
Hindu society, had also been prevalent among the Rajbamé: 
Ksatriyas for generations. Some modern scholars insist that gotra 
1$ à new concept in the Rajbamé: Ksatriya community This 
however does not seem to be true. ‘The word gotra in their dialect is 
known as got. The Rajbamsi Ksatriyas were largey of Kasyapa 
gotra although other gotras had also been prevalent among them. 
But ıt must be admitted that as they were socially backward, the 
gotra system was never practised by them strictly Marriage within 
the same gotra had been permitted by the society. In modern 
times almost all important highercaste gotras obtain in the community. 


The Rajbams: Ksatriyas, followmg their own tradition, claim 
that they had been rulers of the land where they live now. Even 
today many sayings among them indicate this claim, supported 


40. A Rüjbamái Ksatriya mother often laments for her present plight as: 
wine afer may are} 
Wet C taet whe AH 
(I was once a mother of a warrier, but now I am earning my 
livelihood by cleaning cowsheds ) 
Or a poor grocer remembers his glorious past as follows 
are wea AB comer 
aBa xD mifer 
fere vufget saat «ten 
wrt xf afg tl 
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by many modern scholars as well?! The Ràjbam&  Ksatriyas 
traditionaly form a cultivators’ class. They do not perform any 
works which have been characterised as jobs of the Sudras by the 
Manavdharmasastra According to the Vedic classification, 
cultivation of land 1s a profession meant for Vaisyas, the third 
category of Chdturvarnya. It1s however not correct to say that 
agricultural profession is not befitting for Ksatriya caste. It 1s 
clearly stated by Pardsara*? and Manu**, that in unusual circums- 
tances or ın Kalı era each category of dwyas ie, Brahmans, 
Ksatriyas and Vaisyas can take up the professions of respective 
lower categories. Moreoverin describing the characteristics of the 
Paundra-Ksatriyas Kulatantra categorically states that the Paundras 
were agriculturists by profession *t 

All these sayings, traditions, social customs and religious 
practices seem to pomt to their claim to Ksatrya origin. 
Thus their clam to a Ksatriya status seemsto be very weighty 
and, therfore, cannot be readily dismissed. 


As pointed out earlier, the term Koch when applied to 
designate a Raybaméi Ksatriya, is as much resented and despised 
by him as is done by a Brahman when he 1s called a Chandal. 
This needs some elucidation There 1s no doubt today that the 
Rajbam$; Ksatriyas are as much distinct from the Kochs as ale 
the Brahmans from the Kayasthas or Nama-sudras. Social habits, 
customs, religious practices and most important of all—the traditions 
and even the racial characteristics of this people differ very much 
from those of the Kochas 

There ıs no social intercourse between the two communities 
either Caste ıs, by definition, a compact social unit governed by 
certain caste laws and the people belonging to a particular 
caste could not have any social intercourse with any other groups 
outside the caste barrier. In this sense, the Rajbams: Ksatriyas 


41 Dutta, N K, op cit, p 137, Hunter, W W, op cit, p 346, 353. 
42. Parasar Samhita, Ch 2, Sloka 15, it says 
wars sie oer faerW MIGATI 1 
tris antl wate satire: fresa! E 
43. Manu Samluta, Ch ~10, Slokas 81, 82, 95. 
44. About Paundra Character Kulatantra says- 
MIST el fate Aes ANAL HT OTT] 
fusos! D fI cesses i 
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form a distinct Hindu caste. Their traditions, as we dicussed in 
the preceding pages point to their centre of origin around the bank 
of the river Karatoya in north Bengal m the remote past. On 
the other hand the Koch tradition locates their centre of origin 
towards north east in the Brahmaputra valley of Assam where 
this tribe first consolidated its position under their leader Koch 
Hajo (“41510 AD). They gradually spread towards north west and 
south establishing a Koch kingdom called Cooch Bihar with 
Bi$wa Smgha (Bi$u) as their first recognised king who, accor- 
ding to their tradition, was a son of Lord Siva, and his mother 
Hira Kochini an mearnation of Devi Parvati. Koch kmgs and 
the people of the tribe used to call themselves szvabamsiya. It 
is highly significant to note that the Rajbamsi Ksatriyas never 
accepted Koch kings as their kings and castemen. They believe 
that their royal power had been dislodged by the Koch kings. 
This explains, at least to some extent, intra-caste jealousy between 
the Raybamé: Ksatriyas, the conquered and the Kochas, the 
conquerer 


In recent times some scholars have tried to equate the 
Rajbaméi Ksatriyas with Kochas deriving their inferences from 
anthropometric data without giving due weightage to the traditional 
and social distinction between the two communities. Even then, 
these scholars have admitted the existing social distinction between 
them*. It 1s curious to note that even anthropometric measure- 
ment gave contradictory findings. Rusley**, who took measurements 
of the Rajbamé: Ksatriyas of Rangpur and Dinajpur, the cradle 
of Rajbamfi Ksatriya culture, found them originating from 
Dravidian stock with slight Aryan and Mongoloid admixture; on 
the other hand Waddell who concentrated his work in the Brahma- 
putra valley, the centre of dispersion of Koch tribe, characterised 
the Kochas as ‘distinctly Mongoloid*. Other scholars how- 
ever considec the Rajbam$: Ksatriyas to be a seperate dıs- 
tinct Hindu caste. As for example, M. Roy observes, ' ...as 
a matter of fact and irrespective of any question as to identity 


45 Hunter, W W, op. cit, p 80, 344-353, Martin, M, op. cit, p 543 

46. Rísely H.H, op cit, p 41-42 

47. Waddell, L. A., J Asiatic Soc Bengal, Vol LXIX, Pt IH, 1900, p 
48-49 

48. Roy, M, J. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, Vol LXXI, Pt III, 1902, p 50. 
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or difference of opinion, the Rajvamcis and Kochs form entirely 
distinct castes.” Similar opmon has also been expressed by O'Malley, 
the census superintendent, in the census report of India ( 1911 ).? 


V 


The Ksatrrya movement made a tremendous impact on the 
socially and educationally backward Ksatriya community It 
succeeded in bringing a revolutionary change in their social structure 
and out look, and uplifting their caste status in the Hindu society. 
Sanskritization of the society has been completed. In modern 
tunes, westernization has penetrated deep into the society. They 
are now freely competing in every sphere of life with other cas- 
tes and communities on an equal footing. This ıs perhaps the 
greatest achievement of the movement. 


The impact and influence of the movement had been felt 
by other castes of the Hindu society. The Hindu society, however 
reluctantly had to admit the community to a decent status. The 
impact was so great that many other castes launched similar 
movements, though in a lesser scale. Many caste organisations 
were formed. Kaivartas of north Bengal demanded to be known 
as Mahisya, Kayasthas as Ksatriya, Tiyer and other fishing cummu- 
nity as Rajbaméi, Kochas as Koch-Ksatriya, Vaidyas as Brahmana, 
and Nama-sudras as Nama Brahmana. However these movements 
could not make much headway even among their own peoples, 
except perhaps in the case of the Chasi Kaivartas whose caste 
status as Mahisya has been, more or less recognised by the 
Hindu society. 


The Ksatriya movement had its bad effect also. It created 
inter-caste tension and jealousy. But looking back, it seems that 
Rajbaméi Ksatriyas were right in launching this kind of movement, 
though in paper it looks narrow-minded and communalistic in 
approach This was probably the necessity of the time. The 
movement re-activised the dying society and regenerated the vital 
force needed by a society which wanted not only to survive but 
to progress and prosper. One must admit that the movement 
has saved the community from total extinction. The Rajbaméi 
Ksatriyas have mastered the sanskritization and returned to the 


49. O'Melley, L. S. S., op. cit, p 399. 
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Hindu society triumphantly with new zeal and vigour. It 1s hoped 
that with the spread of westernization, their too much caste 
consciousness would be lessened and liberal thinking would take 
its place. The net effect of the movement and the success of 
its leader Panchanan Barman can be summarised in the words 
of a scholar, “At a time when Rajbansis of north Bengal were 
going out of the Hindu fold and embraching other faiths, Babu 
Panchanan Burman of Rangpur raised the claim that the northern 
Rajbansis were Kshatriyas and advanced the above arguments. 
His claim was accepted by the pandits of Benaras. The Raj- 
bansis began to take sacred thread and declared themselves as 
Kshatriyas. His contention may or may not be accepted by all 
scholars but it ıs certam that he saved the northern Rajbansis 
from leaving the Hindu fold and this was his greatest contribu- 
tion to the Rajbansis as, a matter of fact, to the Hindu Society.’’° 


50. Sanyal, C.C, op. cit, p 19. 


THE "IRREGULAR" SYSTEM IN THE 
BRITISH-INDIAN ARMY 


ATFUL HYE SHIBLY 


Before the mutiny, there were two descriptions of Indian 
forces—the regular and the irregular. Under the former system, 
a regiment had twentythree European officers and thirteen 
Indian commissioned (junior) officers The number of other 
ranks varied in the three presidencies Under the irregujar system, 
a regiment had but three to five European officers, generally a 
commandant, a second in command, and an Adjutant. Besides 
the difference in numbers of European officers, the two systems 
also diffeied in other respects. In regular regiments, each troop 
or company was commanded by a European officer and though 
they had a large complement of officers, a large number of 
officers were withdrawn from their own regiments for political, 
civil and other employment. The officers of the irregular regi 
ments were also drawn from the regular regiments, 

The system of promotion among the Indian soldiers was 
also different in the two systems In regular regiments, the 
sepoy enlisted as a private and rose to the non-commissioned 
1ank by length of service in his regiment. For such promotion 
a knowledge of reading and writing in the vernacular was nece- 
ssary. Under this system, the Indian soldiers held a very subor- 
dinate position, the troops and companies being commanded by 
European officers One of the causes of the mutiny, Sir Hugh 
Rose thought, was the “glaring anomaly.. (or other) injustice 


of old and of sometimes very deserving Native officers being . 


commanded by very raw and inexperienced British officers fresh 
from school, young enough to be their grandsons ; only too often 
with no other title to superiority than their European nationality"? 


Promotions in the irregular regiments, on the other hand, were 


1 Memorandum by Sir H Rose (the C-in-C, British Indian Army, 
1860-65), 7th October, 1861, Military Proceedings, December 1862, No. 
539. 
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made by selection on the nomination of the commanding officer 
The commissioned ranks were filled partly by direct appoint- 
ment from the miltary class and partly by promotions from 
the non-commissioned 1anks 


The irregular system first existed in the cavahy branch 
of the Indian army and was organised on a diffeient footing. 
The men of these 1egiments supplied their own horses, accoutre- 
ments, clothing, and weapons (except firearms). They were, on 
this account, called *Silladar'—one who bore arms. Each regiment 
of such description maintained a fund for replacement of horses, 
baggage animals, kit—~called Chanda funds. Each soldier subscribed 
a monthly sum and was supplied with renewals as necessary. 
This was something like a system of insurance Though these 
soldiers used to bring their own horses, later on it became common 
for recruits to bring not a horse, but the money value of one 
In view of the above conditions the wregular or silladar cavalry 
were paid at quite different and higher rates than the regular 
regiments, because their pay had to take into account the upkeep 
and ieplacement of horses and kit There was always a great 
competition for a vacancy in a good silladar regiment, and such 
vacancy or appointment was called an “Assam” The money 
to be paid for horse and kit was termed the price of the 
*Assami'" When aman was discharged he handed over his horse 
and kit to the regiment and the price which he paid for his 
*Assamr' was returned to him. In Bengal, the larger part of 
the Indian cavalry was, prior to the mutiny, organised on the 
irregular system Out of 28 cavalry regiments, 18 were irregular 
and 10 regular. Some of these irregular regiments already existed 
before the mutiny! while some of them were hastily raised 
during the mutiny. In Madras and Bombay, on the other hand, 
the Indian cavalry was on the regular system, although three 
local regiments (Sind Irregular Horse) of the latter serving in 
Sind were placed on the irregular system 


The earliest silladar or irregular cavalry was the Mughal Horse, 
raised ın 1760 by Major Calliaund. This force was composed of, and 
entirely offlicered by the Indians, who provided their own horses, arms 
and accoutrements. Four years later, asthe strength of force increased 
three Europen officers were attached to it. After the Maratha war 
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(1803-1805 ), a large body of irregular horse which had served 1n the 
Maratha army had been taken into the British service The most 
renowned of all these uregular horse was the crops commanded 
by Captain James Skinner, who also joined the British service 
from the Maratha army. In 1809, the whole of the irregular 
horse under the Government was commanded by Skinner Another 
famous irregular horse was the Sind Irregular Horse, raised in 
1839 It had a strength of 1,600 with only five European offi- 
cers The discipline in the irregular regiments was founded on 
the mutual pride, confidence, respect, and good feeling which exis- 
ted between the Indian officers and men and their European 
officers. During the mutiny there was no uprising in the Sind 
Horse and the Indian officers beuaved with ‘“‘examplary fidelity, 
as well as intelligence.’ After the first Sikh war ( 1846 ), a local 
corps both of horse and- foot was raised in the Punjab on the 
irregulal system. This force was known as the Corps of Guides. 
In 1849, ten regiments, five of infantry and five of cavalry were 
also raised on the irregulai system known as the Punjab Frontier 
Force and it was to this force that the Corps of Guides was 
later attached. These forces rendered great service during the 
mutiny in suppressing the revolt. After the mutiny, when the 
question of the reorganisation of the Indian army came before 
the Goveinment, the Punjab Forntier Force was taken as a model 
for the whole of the Indian army. 


During the mutiny, a large section of the Bengal aimy 
(Indian) revolted or disappeared and were disbanded. Of the 
eighteen iriegular cavalry regiments, eight did not mutiny These 
eight regiments later became the Ist to 8th Bengal cavalry The 
remainder was replaced by the newly raised regiments on the 
irregular system. The success of these latter regiments and moie 
particularly of the Panjab Force and the Sind Irregular Horse 
induced the Government both at home and in India to think 
of adopting irregular system for the whole of the Indian army. 

The minutes of evidence taken before the Royal Army Com- 
mission of 1858 (under the chairmanship of General Peel, the 


2. Papers received from H B, Frere, Commissoner in Sind, 8th Nov., 
1858, Parliamentary Papers, 1859, Vol. VIII, Sess. u, c. 2541 ( Reor- 
ganisation of Indian Army), p 701 
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Secretary of State for War) gave valuable information about the 
views and opinions of many officers, civil and military, serving 
in India, on the question of adopting irregulai system for the 
whole of the Indian army 

Sir G Clerk, the Governor of Bombay was in favour of 
having partly regular and partly irregular Indian regiments Lieu- 
tenant General H Somerset, the Commander-m-Chief, Bombay 
Army, was, however, strongly against having any irregular regi- 
ment. He remarked that a regular regiment was, as a rule, better 
disciplined and more efficient in the field than irregular regiment. 
The reduction of European officers in an Indian regiment, Somerset 
argued, “would involve a loss of its discipline and general effici- 
ency" and would throw “undue power" in the hands of the 
Indian officers ? 


Lord Clyde, the Commander-in-Chief, India, though he did 
not have any decided opinion on the question, was an admirer 
of the Punjab irregular system Lord Canning, the Governor- 
Geneial in a memorandum! proposed to form twenty regiments 
of Bengal infantry (Indian) on the regular and thirty on the 
irregular system Of Indian cavalry, however, Canning would have 
all on the irregular system — Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, who had 
commanded the 4th Punjab irregular infantry for seven years, 
would have Indian regiments organised exclusively on the irre- 
gular system. He had also served for eleven years in the 19th 
Madras regular infantry. Wilde found that of the two, the irre- 
gular system was “certainly the best" and he proposed six 
European officers for all irregular regiments 

Brigadier-General Jacob, Commandant-in-Chief, Sind Irregular 
Horse, was one of strongest advocates of the irregular system 
He regarded the Indian officers as the ‘‘very nerves” of the whole 
body, the Indian soldiers as “bones and muscles”, and the 
European officers as the “brains” Jacob considered four European 


3 Replies of Somerset, 22nd July 1858, Appendix 69 to Royal Com- 
mission Report, 7th March, 1859, Paralimentary Papers, 1859, Vol V 
Session 1, c 2515 ( Organisation of the Indian Army), pp 509-12 

4. Memorandum by Canning, August 1858, Appendix. 55 to R. C Report, 
ibid, pp 413-16 

5 Evidence of Wilde, 26th August, 1858, ibid, pp. 129-32. 

6. Papers recieved from Jacob, ibid, pp 723-39, 
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Officers sufficient for an irregular iegiment. The great number 
of European officers allowed to a regular regiment ''prevents the 
native officer, whatever his merit, from attaining a responsible 
or very respectable position in the army thereby keeping out 
of its ranks natives of birth, wealth and family, and preventing 
m the native soldier the full development of that love for and 
pride in the service which are essential to great efficiency "7 
Jacob called the irregular system the ‘commonsense system" and 
regarded the regular as the “foolish system which crushes the 


native soldier, and requires so many Europeans to render him 
useless .”.8 


The Royal Commission which submitted its report on the 
7th March 1859, was of opinion that the irregular system should 
be adopted for the Indian cavalry It proposed that the number 
of European officers of an irregular regiment should be—one 
Commandant, one Adjutant, one European officer per squadron, 
and a medical officer In the regular cavalry at Madras and 
Bombay, the Commission did not, for the time being, recommend 
any change. Regarding infantry, its recommendation was mainly 
for regular, but allowed such number of regiments on the irregular 
system as the Governor-General and the Governor of the Presiden- 
cies would recommend. 


In June 1859, the Military and Political Committee. of the 
Council of India entirely approved of the recommendation made 
by Lord Canning in his memorandum of August 1858 with respect 
to Indian cavaliy 1e, all Indian cavalry regiments of Bengal 
should be organised on the irregular system. But the committee 
could not come to a unanimous decision about the Bengal infantry— 
the majority members were in favour of irregular system and the 
minority in favour of partly regular and partly irregular system. 

It was not until May 1860 that the home Goverment could 
give its attention towards reorganisiag the Indian forces Sir 
Charles Wood, the Secretary of State for India, was in favour 
of having only irregular regiments for the whole of the Indian army 
The only difficulty ın carrying out such a measure, Wood thought, 


7. Pelly, L., The views and opimons of Brigadier-General John Jacob, CB, 
London, 1858, p 121. 
8. wid, p 129 
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was to find a field from which the selection of officers for 1rregular 
regiments could be obtained. The system of withdrawal of officers 
from the regular regiments for irregular regiments and other 
employment almost destroyed the efficiency of the British-Indian 
army. Wood, however, soon found a solution to the officer problem 
in the formation of a Staff Corps—a body of officers specially 
selected for Indian service. The subalterns of the line regiments 
would be recruited to the Staff Corps and then they would be 
appointed, by selection, to thegirregular regiments. By March 
1860, Wood had definitely arrived at the decision to form a Staff 
Corps and now he was determined to have the whole of the Indian 
army on the irregular system. On 3rd March 1860 he wrote to 
Canning, “I am for officering the native Regiments, in the end, 
on. the irregular system, as being both the cheapest and the 
best.”® The abolition of the local European army in May, 1860 
further strengthened the case against the retention of the regular 
system Wood also saw in the irregular system a “hope of 
improving the relations between British officers and their Indian 
troops...The careful selection of irregular officers would lay 
the basis of personal allegiance of soldiers to their leaders '"!e 
Canning was, however, not convinced and was still in favour 
of preserving a regular element in the Bengal army ( Indian). 
Sir H. Rose shared the views of the Governor General. He thought 
it more advisable to keep up both the system instead of depending 
only on one system i.e. the Irregular 

In spite of the opinions of Canning and Rose, Wood had 
a vey decided opinion and on 18th January 1861, he, being 
supported by the majority of his council, decided to have all 
Indian regiments on the irregular system with six European officers !! 
Two reasons were given for adopting this course Firstly, there 
was an ‘‘absolute necessity of a large reduction of the nafive army." 
Wood hoped that a “very considerable saving" would be effected 
“as nearly one-half the charge of a regular regiment consists of 
the pay and allowances of its officers’. After the mutiny be- 
cause of the increased mulitary charges, the restoration of financial 


9. Wood to Canning, 3rd March 1860, Wood Papers, Letter Book No. 2 
10, Moore, R.J, Sir Charles Wood's Indian Policy, Manchester, 1966, p. 222. 
11. Military Despatch to India, No. 27, 18th January 1861. 

12. ibid. 
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stability was the most pressing problem that Wood had to face. 
He estimated? that no less than £330,000 per annum would be 
saved by substituting irregular for all regular regiments The irregular 
system was, therefore, introduced more on financial grounds than on 
other considerations. Secondly, Wood also believed that the effi- 
ciency of the regiments will in no respect suffer, whilst an oppor- 
tunity will be given of raising the character and position of the 
native officers, and, probably, of affording an opening for the 
employment of natives of higher position...” ™4 


In 1861 orders? were published reorganising the regiments 
of the Bengal army on the i1rregulal system Each regiment of 
cavalry was to consist of 420 Sowars, in six troops, with the 
following complement of Indian officers and soldiers : 

3 Risaldars, on Rs. 300, 250, and 200 per month respectively. 
3 Risaidars, on Rs 150, 135, and 120 per month respectively. 
1 Wurdi-Major, on Rs 130 per month. i 

6 Jamadars, 2 each on Rs 80, 70, and 60 per month. 

6 Kot-Dafadars, each on Rs 47 per month. 

48 Dafadars 

6 Nıshanbardars 
6 Trumpeters, on Rs 34 per month. 

420 Sowars, on Rs 27 with good conduct pay to the extent of 
Rs 3, making the maximum pay of Sowars to Rs 30 per month. 
Each regiment of infantry was to consist of 600 privates, in 
eight companies, with the following complement of Indian officers 
and men .36 

8 Subahdars, 2each on Rs 100, and 80, and 4 each on 67 

per month. 

8 Jamadars, 4 each on Rs. 35 and 4 each on Rs. 30 per month. 

40 Havildars, on Rs 14 per month 

40 Naiks, on Rs. 12 per month. 


16 Drummers | 
600 Privates | 


on Rs. 38 per month. 


on Rs 7 per month. 


13 Hansard Parliamentary Debates, Clxxviii, Speech by Wood in the House 
of Commons, 2nd May 1865, Col 1338. 

14 Miltary Despath to India, No. 27, 18th Jan 1861. 

15. Govt of India General Order, No. 494, 31st May 1861. 

16. ibid. No. 400, 3rd May 1861 
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While the new organization was given effect to in Bengal and 
Bombay army by 1862, the home Government had to face strong 
opposition from the Madras government Wiliam Denison, Gover- 
nor of Madras, was strongly agamst introducing the irregular system 
in the Madras army, as Madras never had any experience ofthe 
regular: regiments. Denison was against placing Indian officers 
1n position of trust and responsibihty. He argued : 


“If, however, we submit them (Indian soldiers) to a course 
of training ; if we place them in command of companies, 
and strive to make them really effective as company officers , 
if they are to lead their troops in action, and get thus 
knowledge and self-confidence, we shall find that we have 
raised up a class of men more dangerous than useful”! 


Wood was not at all happy about the stiff attitude taken 
by the Madras Government and he could not but express his 
displeasure in a letter to Denison when he wrote. “I do not 
see that any good would come of reversing all that we have 
done as to army matters. It was well-considered and I cannot 
go back on anythmg now settled"! 


By November 1863, exceptng four regiments ofcavalry and 
forty regiments of infantry ın the Madras army, the whole of 
the Indian army was organised on the irregular system. The term 
“irregular” was discontinued,’ for it was thought to imply a 
looseness in what was a simple but firmly disciplined organisation. 
Earher in October, the Government published a General Order 
giving the pay and the designation of the six European officers 
(exclusive of a medical officer) of an Indian regiment on the 
irregular system. For cavalry regiments, there weie to be a Comman- 
dant (Rs. 700 per month), a second in command, also commanding 
a Squadron (Rs, 300), a Senior Squadron Officer (Rs. 210), a 
Junior Squadron Officer (Rs. 180), an Adjutant (Rs. 250), and 
a Doing Duty Officer (Rs 150) For infantry Regments, there 
were to be a Commandant (Rs 600), a Senior Wing Commandant 
(Rs 270) a Junior Wing Commandant (Rs 230) an Adjutant 


17, Minute by Dension, 1863, Miltary Procedings, August 1865, No. 298, 
18. Wood to Dension, 10th July 1861, Wood Papers, Letter Book No. 8. 
19. Miltary Despatch to India, No. 424, 9th November, 1863. 
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(Rs 200), a Quarter Master (Rs. 150), and a Doing Duty Officer 
(Rs 100). 

The irregular system worked very successfully and the 
Government after observing the success for long fifteen years did 
not recommend any change when the whole question of the Indian 
army was reviewed in 1876 In fact, no major changes were 
made until the end of tbe first World War 

So far as the European officers were concerned, the introduction 
of the irregular system was undoubtedly an improvement on 
that previously maintained Instead of a nominal aggregate of 23 
officers, who were struggling to escape from their regimental 
duties, there were six or seven officers present with their regiments 
and who in pomt of pay and rank had every reason to be 
satisfied with their condition. But as regards the Indian officers and 
men, the system did not go far in improving either their conditions 
or their status. Though the ‘duties connected with troops and 
companies were assigned to them, they could not rise above 
the rank of Subahdar-Major (seniormost Subahdar) in the infantry 
and Risaldar-Major (seniormost Risaldar) ın the cavalry. Moreover, 
before the mutiny, an Indian officer ın the irregular cavalry 
could rise to the command of a squadron which was, under the 
new system, commanded by British officers One of the reasons 
for prefermg the irregular to regular system had been to raise 
the character and positson of the Indian officers by affording 
an openmg for the employment of Indians of higher position. 
But in practice, this intention was not wholly fulfilled. Thus 
Sir Charles Wood's wish “to see natives rise to positions of 
responsibility (was) a dead letter in the army’’.?° 


20. Opinions of various selected officers on the system of officering the 
Native Army (confidential), India Papers, 31413/29, pp. 530-36. 
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CALLIGRAPHER'S TOOLS AND MATERIALS 
P. I. S. M. RAHMAN 


Before a calligrapher begins his practice in calligraphic 
writing he has to learn the technique of preparing pen ( qalam ), 
paper, ink etc. and of using them effectively in accordance with 
the nature of the script he chooses to practice. To prepare a 
pen he first needs a pen-knife. 


A pen-knife has to be sharp and its “blade should be neither 
long nor short, neither wide nor narrow but appropriate so that 
it should penetrate into the inside of the qalam."! 


The qalam is made of a kind of reed The best kind of 
reeds used to come from Hilla and Wasit in Mesopotomia. 
According to Fath Allah several kinds of reeds for making 
qalam were imported in the sixteenth century from Wasit, Amol, 
Egypt and Mazandaran. A kind of reed came from Shiraz They 
grow in abundance in India as well. 


Some people preferred the reeds grown on rocky ground, 
others those grown along the seashore. A reed which between its 
two knots shows less thickenings, has the firmest flesh, the hardest 
bark and 1s well-proportioned, 1s chosen for preparing the pen 


After being harvested they are put to soak in bundles in 
marshes where they grow, and thus they acquire a deep brown 
colour. When they are dried they become hard and fit for 
making ito pens. But their colour must not be black and they 
should not be either too hard or too soft. There are reeds of 
all thicknesses from which pens can be prepared in accordance 
with the needs of the styles of writing. Although strong enough 
for writing purposes, they are exceedingly brittle and will not 
bear pressure like a modern metal pen? Abu Hayyan sums up, 


1, Qàdi Ahmad, Calligraphers and painters, Minorsky's Translation, Washing- 
ton, 1959, p. 117 

2. Studia Semitica et Orientalia, Glasgow, 1920, Ibn Abd al-Rahman, p 
76. Qadi Ahmad, pp. 111-112, and footnote 363, Oriental Penmanship 
by E. H. Palmer, London, 1889 p 31; From the world of Arabic papyri 
by A. Grohmann, Cairo. 1952, p 63. 
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“The best calamus (qalam) ıs the one which had been able to 
ripen in its body; the water of which dried up im its rind, 
which 1s cut after throwing of its seeds, the pith of which is 
tough, and the bulk of which 1s heavy"? 


The method of holding the pen-knife and cutting the pen - 


One should begin by laymg the knife down flat, grasping 
the knife at the point where its j:/fa (the point where the blade 
of the knife begins to fall away from the thickness at the haft) 
begins. The fingers should close tightly on it as if grasping the 
bow. The thumb is put on the back of the kmife Then the 
edge of the knife ıs applied to the part contiguous to the tip 
of the pen* The reed should be placed on the fleshy part of 
the left thumb 5 


The cutting of the qalam consists of four processes, 1 Fath 
(the ınıtial cutting), 2 shaqq (the splitting ), 3 naht ( paring ), 
4. qatt ( pointing ). 


As for fath, which means opening or initial cutting, if the 
reed is tough the hollowmg ıs done deeper, if it is soft, less 
deep and if medium, the hollowing should bein between. Sulatan 
Ali says that the first cutting may not turn out well, but there 
should not be any mutilation so that the second cutting may 
be good.” He advises to cut middlewise but never slantwise 
There must not be any sound while cutting the qalam because, 
he thinks, this sound is the cry of its pain? 


Al-naht, which means paring, 1s of two kinds, that of the 
sides and that of the core. As to the naht of the sides, it 1s 
necessary to have it equal on both sides. The pith of the reed 
in the core-should also be evenly distributed.’ 

Al-Shaqq, which means splitting, should be central to the 
Jilfa (notch) whether it be thin or thick. The shagq varies 
according to the nature ofthe reeds. If it is tough the greater 


3. Abu Hayan, Ars Islamica, 1948, p 9 

4. Studia. Ibn Abd al-Rahman, p 77 

5. Oriental Penmanship, op cit p 4 

6. Studia: Ibn Abd al-Rahman, p 77, Abu Haiyan, p. 4. 
7. Qàdi Ahmad, op.cit p 115. 

8. ibid. 

79. Studia:  op.cit. p. 77 ; Abu Haiyan, op. cit. p. 4. 
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part of the jufa is cleft, if soft one third of the jilfa is cleft, 
and if medium, a mean should be taken between them. Some 
split the yılla from its sides and some from its core, but so 
long as it 1s central ıt does not matter! The splitting and 
pointing of the nib are usually done by placing it on a mugatt, 
which means a kind of cutting board made of hard wood or 
ivory or bone or silver. 


Al-gatt, which means the cutting of the point of the mb, 
is the crux of the procedure.! For cutting the point the pen 
is placed on ıts back on the migatt. The migatt should be round, 
not square or hexagonal, lest the pen 1s placed on one side of 
the edges and spoilt in the process of cutting The cutting of 
the point is done in different ways , oblique, even, upright and 
inchned The best ıs the oblique one with a medium slant. This 
produces a fine and elegant handwriting Some people prefer 
the roundness of the point. To achieve this one should hold 
the knife evenly and should not lean toward any side in the least. 
This produces a bold and clear handwriting. Ibn al-Bawwab says 
that the point should be something between oblique and round. 
The upright method consists in perfect evenness of the rind and 
the pith. The pointing which ıs inclined ın its relation to either 
the pith or the rind, ıs not recommended. 


The style of calligraphy actually determines how a pen should 
be cut. For very thin and elegant writing it is cut obliquely, 
for a medium kind of writing it ıs cut accordingly 


When a pen ıs properly cut and ready for writing t 
should ring like the ringing of the Mashriqi’s sword." Mashriqi 
was a man who used to make swordblades known for their 
excellency. If the blade of such a sword was set in motion, 
it vibrated and a ringing of extreme acuteness should be heard. 
“Therefore, ıt is best that the end of the qalam should be cut 
at an angle and the point of the be qalam long and fleshy and 


10 ibid 

11. Ibn Khaldün, The Mugaddima. Vol II Rosenthal’s Translation, London, 
1958, p. 388, 

12. ibid p 389. 

13. Studia : op. ctt. p. 78, Abu Haiyan, op. cit. p. 5 ; Oriental 
Penmanship, op. cit. p. 4. 
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when it is put to paper it should vibrate and a ringing be heard.” 


One may try out a qalam with a dot. If the dot comes 
out regular from the qalam, then it 1s quite fit. 


The handling of the pen: 

The Shaikh ‘Imad al-Din ibn al-‘Afif says, “The three 
fingers, muddle, fore and thumb, should be evenly spread out, 
without gripping, at the start of the cut part (fath) and as far 
as possible from the commencement of the inky part ( madada) 
so that the writer may secure complete mastery over the will 
of the pen. He should not apply any violent pressuie to the 
pen nor yet grasp it with too light a hand 16 


“The pen should not be kept in an inky condition but 
should only be so when in use in writing, and the Tiga (the wad 
of unspun silk or cotton-wool inserted in the 1ink-holder to absorb 
.the ink. It prevents ink spilling, and is an effective safeguard 
against blotting since it does not permit of an excess of mk 
adhering to the pen ) should be wiped with the face of the pen. 


The preparation of ink : 


There are various recipes and methods of preparing ink. 
Only a few examples will be given here. The usual ingredients 
of ink are soot, vitriol, gallnuts, indigo, powder of barley or rice 
and water To make ink deep black rock alum is used instead 
of vitriol, According to Sultan ‘Ali, for one sir of soot four 
sus of good gum, and for one sir of vitriol two sirs of gallnuts, 
are required.*® Another authority says, “‘Take equal weights of 
soot and alum, a double weight of gallnuts, a threefold weight 
of gum.’’° 


Good soot can be obtained from a lamp filled with hemp 
oi. It may be collected 1n an earthen pot, ie. by covering 
the lamp with a pot that will collect the soot. Then soot is put into 
a‘ paper which is covered with flour paste and placed in a hot 


14. Qadi Ahmad, op. cit pp 57-58 
15. ibid p 116 

16 Studia’ op cit. p. 79. 

17. ibid p.80 and footnote 76. 
18 Qàdi Ahmad, op cit p 112. 
19 Qādi Abmad, op. cit p 199. 
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oven of burnt brick. It is kept in the oven until the dough 1s 
cooked and the oiliness removed from the soot. Then the soot 
is taken out of the paper. 


Some clean and strong gum arabic should be mixed 
with as much water as necessary to make it like honey. For 


` this purpose the gum and water should be whipped together and 


left for a day or two with occasional whipping. Then this 
prepared gum 1s mixed up with the prepared soot This mixture 
is stirred as long as necessary to make it like a paste. 


Some minced galinuts are put in a vessel filled with a 
tenfold quantity of water To this one drum of the leaves of 
henna, one drum mu leaves (Meum Athamanticum ) half a 
drum of indigo and half a drum of aftimun ( Cuscuta Epithymum ) 
are added Then this mixture is kept for 24 hours. Then it 
is boiled until the gallnut water becomes such that it does not 
spread on paper The whole is then strained through a good 
piece of lmen. Thus the gallnut water 1s filtered Afterwards 
some cyprus alum is dissolyed and filtered and then added to 
the prepared galinut water After a day this gallnut water is 
filtered again so that no sediment remains in it 


Some of it 1s then mixed with the prepared mixture of 
soot and gum arabic m a mortar and pounded vigorously. 
Afterwards some moistened indigo and aloe are added to it. 
The whole thing ıs pounded again and then left for 100 hours. 
After that period some Indian salt and Egyptian sugar are 
added to it. 


Then little by little the rest of the prepared muxture of 
alum and gallnuts 1s poured into the mortar, triturating and 
testing, until ıt acquiies a certam degree of excellence. Then 
itistaken out of the mortar and stramed through silk. Afterwards 
half a drum of Tibetan musk and one muthgal of saffron are 
dissolved ın ten drums of extremely pure rose water. This 
mixture is added to the ink and then it 1s ready for use. This 
is descriped as Samghi, 1.e. prepared with gum. 


Another recipe for Samghi ink: 


Some lamp-black is put into a mortar and pounded vigorously 
until ıt becomes very shiny. Some filtered gum arabic which is neither, 
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thick nor thin is poured into the mortar little by little. Then it 
is rubbed carefully until ıt becomes strong. Afterwards a little 
candy or sugar and salt with rose-water are mixed with it. 
After a night this mixture is stirred up carefully and poured 
into a bottle and it 1s ready for use. 


The recipe and the method of preparing mishastajt i.e. Strachy ink : 

Some wheat starch is put into a copper pot and baked 
on a low fire until ıt becomes black. One has to be very 
careful not to burn it. Then it is triturated. 


Some gallnuts are put mto Water and dissolved Then 
this gallnut water is filtered It 1s mixed with the prepared wheat 
starch gradually. Then the whole mixture ıs put on the fire 
to boil. Afterwards it 1s strained. Then some alum is added 
to ıt and it is ready for use ?? 

Sometimes precious manuscripts are written with gold instead 
of ink. The process of gold preparation is as follows: 

For each gold leaf usually four drops of gum are used. 
Gold leaf 1s crushed at the bottom of a vessel and not on its 
sides. It is rubbed in between three or four fingers. If the hand 
grows dry during this process it can be moistened with a little 
water. This process of crushing up gold should not last more 
than two or three hours because it may be loosened When it 
is soft and there remam no filaments in it, the vessel ıs filled 
with water up to its four-sixths. When the gold 1s washed off 
the hands and the sides of the vessel 1t comes down to the 
vessel’s bottom The vessel 1s then covered with a paper It 
should never be left uncovered. After an hour or two water 1s 
poured off the gold. Then the vessel is put on the fire to dry 
but not for long. Then a few drops of black glue are added 
to it and it 1s rubbed again. For half a day water 1s poured 
on it so thatit becomes so shiny as to reflect one’sface Then 


it 1s ready for use. 


A polisher made of shell should be immediately applied to 
the written surface of the paper or wall If the colour of this 
gold ıs blackish, some water is added to it. 2 i 


20. Qàdi Ahmad, op. cit. pp. 112, 119-200. 
21. ibid, p. 197. 
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Blue ink 1s made of lazuhte mixed with water, to which 
a little solution of gum is added. 


Ink is kept in a dawāt, which means a kind of inkpot, 
usually made of porcelain, with a lid. Porfessor Grohmaun has 
confused dawat and mihbarah According to him dawàát 1s a 
writing case and muihbarah is an mkpot?? But actually mihbarah 
is the writing-case in which all the writing materials, such as 
the pen-knife, migatt, 1, e, the cutting-board, the pen-wiper, whet- 
stone for sharpening the pen-knife, and muisgat, 1 e instrument 
made either of the shell of a seasnail or of copper for pouring 
water into theinkpot, are kept Even the dawdt itself and some 
papers ready for writing are also kept in the muhbarah. So mih- 
barah cannot be inkpot 


Some undressed silk fibres (liga), or if this is not availa- 
ble, a piece of rag or soft sponge sufficiently large to absorb 
nearly all the ink, should be placed in the dawāt This only 
prevents clots of ink being taken up into the pen, but prevents 
the pen itself from being damaged by contact with the bottom 
of the dawàt Ink is taken into the pen by simply pressing ıt 
on the saturated silk or sponge *4 


The Preparation of Paper . 


Paper of different qualities such as silk-paper, note-paper, stiong 
and weak paper, smooth and ribbed paper, white and coloured 
paper etc were in use in the Muslim World Paper was made 
in or cutinto different sizes. Generally it had four sizes, namely, 
full (jyàmi ), half ( ansáf ), quarto ( arba ), and octavo ( athmàn ) *5 


Sultan ‘Ali says, “There is no paper better than Chinese '26 
Paper from Samarqand 1s second best According to another 
authority first class paper comes from Damascus, India and Bagh- 
dad. Samarqand paper has been given the fourth place. Sultan 
‘Ali again says, “There is no better paper than that of the 
Chinese paper, there is no need for you to test, writing on it 


22 The World of Papyri, op cit, p 68 T 
23. ibid pp 66-67. 
24 Oriental Penmanship, op cit, p 5. 


25 Studies Islame and Oriental by Qazı Ahmad Mian Akhtar, Lahore, 
1945, p 103. 


26  Qàdi Ahmad, op. cif, p. 113. 
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is good ; it 1s also good for gold; it 1s excellent and it em- 
bellishes good writing."?" 


The paper should be clean and white A slightly tinted paper 
is also good because it 1s soothing to the eye. The red, green 
and white colours strike the eyes. Darkish colours suit coloured 
writing. On red and blue papers writing should be in white.?? 
Papers were coloured red with ochre, the diluted lac of the lacinsect 
or with bolus The red-pink ones were coloured with a decoction 
of Brazil wood, the blue ones were coloured with indigo, cobalt 
or aloe, yellow ones were coloured with safranin or a decoction 
of lemon-peel (cortex limonis) Moreover, there were oj-green, 
violet-blue and seed-green papers which were coloured with a 
mixture of blue and yellow dye, blue and red dye, or safranin 
and verdigris.?? 


The paper must be polished before use so that no creases 
appear in it. The board for polishing paper 1s wiped clean 
with a strong hand. 


The polisher 1s made of stone or an oyster or mussel-shell. 


In some parts of the Islamic World a solution of zinc oxide 
was applied to the paper before polishing?! But usually paper 
used to be saturated with a starchy compound called  ahàr-paste 
before polishing. 

The ahàür is prepared from starch. First a paste ıs made 
of stach and then with water it 1s boiled on the fire for a moment. 
Then some glueis added to it. Finally itis stramed It should 


be neither too thick nor too thin. The paper is shghtly moistened’ 


before the application of ähār Paper must not move when 
Ghar ıs spread on it. 


27 ibd. 

28. Qàdi Ahmad, op cit. p. 118. 

29. From the World of papyri, op cit pp. 56-57. 
30. Qàdi Ahmad, op.cit, p 114. 

31. Studies. Islamic and Oriental, op. cit. p. 105. 
32 Qädi Ahmad, op. cit. p. 114. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


ROOTS OF SEPARATISM IN NINETEENTH  CENTURIY 
BENGAL, by Amalendu De, Ratna Publications, Calcutta, 1974 


In this book Professor Amalendu De analyses the roots of 
separatism between the Hindus and Muslims of Bengal m the 
19th century with special reference to socio-economié and demogra- 
phic factors. The author has paid special attention to such aspects of 
commnual differences which did not arise asa result of the British 
Policy According to the writer the poverty of the Muslims 
was more responsible for differences than religious zeal. 


The book is divided into three parts. In the first part 
he has delineated the main arguments bearing on the subject 
within an analytical and exploratory framework The second part 
contains exhaustive notes and references while the third part” 
contains some valuable appendices 


Muslims ruled Bengal before the advent of the British — Bereft 
of their privileges and special advantages they found it difficult 
to make satisfactory adjustment with British Rule Titumur’s revolt 
and the Faraizi movement generated a hostile attitude towards 
the Muslims. This was strengthened by the revolt of 1857 for 
which Muslims were held primarily responsible. Hindus had been 
required to learn a foreign language like Persian during Muslim tule 
for securmg employment under the Government. When English 
replaced Persian they took zealously to learn English The dishke 
that Hindus had for Persian made them eager to learn English. 
Muslims believed that it was improper to separate education from 
religion. The system of education imtroduccd by the British 
made no provision for the religious instruction of the Muslim youth. 


The author has drawn attention to the paper read in 1869 
by Rev Long before Bengal Social Sciences Association where 
he drew attention to the fact that Muslims were not adequately 
represented im Government Services and suggested that due 
consideration should be given to the knowledge of Persian possessed 
by Muslim candidates Unfortunately his advice was not heeded. 
As a matter of fact till the second decade of this century no 
quota for Muslims ın Government services was fixed. 
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In 1880 Nawab Amur Hossain, President, Central National 
Mohamedan Association had suggested setting up of a separate degree 
college for Muslims in Calcutta in a locality where most of the 
Musluns lived. Sur Ashley Eden, the Lt. Governor however rejected 
the proposal Islamia College was started after 45 years of that 
date Had Nawab Amir Hossam's suggestion been acceded to, 
Muslims might not have lagged so much behind in English 
education 


The author has successfully controverted the theory zealously 
propagated by Dewan Fazle Rubbee that a high percentage of 
Muslims in Bengal were descendants of immigrants from Middle 
East. Bengali Muslims suffer from an inferiorty complex and 
try to clam descent from aristocrats of Iran and Turkestan. 
Even in this century certain families adopted surnames like 
Suhrawardy, Guznavi, Bokhari, Abbasi, Siddeki etc. which had 
not been claimed earlier It has to be remembered that immigrants 
who came in 13th and 14th centuries did not, on account of 
arduosness of journies and the observance of purdah system, 
bring their wives with them It 1s well known that after revival 
of Hinduism during Sena Rule Buddhists en masse became 
Musluns This can explam preponderance of Muslunsin Rajshahi 
and Bogra which contains centres of Buddhism like Paharpur 
and Mahasthan. After introduction of Kulmism by Ballal Sen, 
the lower caste Hindus who were oppressed by Brahmins became 
anxious to embrace Islam whose democratic spirit had great 
fascination for them. 


The author deserves our thanks for his boldness im pin 
pointing the effect of Permanent Settlement on the Muslim 
peasantry of Bengal. The Rent Laws of 1859 and 1885 did not 
ameliorate the condition of the peasants According to Prof. 
N.K Sinha the Permanent Settlement did the greatest long term 
muschief by reducing the long standing tenant to the position 
of a tenant at will. Yet an able and perceptive author like 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee came to the conclusion that the 
grievances of the tenants had been remedied by the amendment 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act in 1885. 

Leaders of Indian Nationalism lke Nabagopal Mitra and 
his co-workers cannot escape censure as their propaganda took 
the shape of Hindu revivaltsm. In thew patriotic songs and 
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festivals like Sra Utsav they were Obhvious of the fact that 
since 1881 Muslims were the majority community m Bengal. 
Rajnarain Basu, maternal grand father of Aurobinda, who 1s 
called a sage was very anxious to prove superiority of Hinduism 
over other religions 


One of the causes of Muslim’s backwardness in English 
education was the fact that the doors of the Hindu College 
were barred against the Muslims This injustice was pointed 
out by Sir Charles Grant who said “A greaterror of principle 
was committed by Government when it undertook to carry out 
chiefly at ıts own cost an expensive college exclusively for one 
sect. The best means to get out of the error was to give to 
the Mohamedan college as good an education as we give to 
the Hindu College Against anything short of this, injustice to 
the Mohammedans I protest.”* 


lt appears from extracis of a speech by Nawab Nawab Ali 
Chowdhury that ın the nineties of the last century some Muslims 
ın Mymensing, Rajsbahi, Rangpur, Dacca and Jalpaiguri had 
become Brahmos 


The book has thrown a flood of light on certam vital 
aspects of Hindu-Muslim relations It might be worthwhile to 
draw attention to certam minor inaccuracies. 


At p. 45 the author has referred to the spread of Pan 
Islamic ideas by Jamaluddin Afgham during his visit to Calcutta 
in 1881-82 Of course the speech delivered by Afghani in Albert 
Hall had a great impact on Bengali Mustims. Blunt has referred 
to the veneration with which Calcutta Muslims regarded Afghani. 
Bepin Pal in his autobiography has also ascribed the spread 
of Pan Islamic ideas to Afghani’s visits. But it should not be 
forgotten that Sultan Abdul Hamid had started a weekly Urdu 
Payak-Islam for propagation in India Sır Abdullah Suhrawardy 
while a student ın London had organised a Pan Islamic Society. 
The statement at p. 95 to the effect that Afghani had founded 
a Pan Islamic Society at Mecca and his object was to create 
one Caliph for the whole Muslim world would not stand 
scrutiny. 


1 The Bengal Musluns and English Education M F Rahman p.61. 
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At p. 91 the writer says that there is difference of opinion 
about the year of foundation of Central National Mohammedan 
Association. Syed Amir Ali the founder Secretary has stated in 
his memoirs, “Perceiving the complete lack of political trainmg 
amongst the Muslim inhabitants of India I founded in 1877 the 
National Mohammedan Association". The name of Association 
was later changed to “Central National Mohammedan Association". 
The earlier organisation founded by Nawab Amir Hussain ın 1856 
was also called National Mohammedan Association. 


At p. 16 the author names Nawab of Dacca as one of the 
few families which survived the sun-set law of Permanent Settlement. 
But this Zemindart was founded in the beginning of 19th cen- 
tury by the father of Nawab Abdul Gani as stated in. “Twelve 
men of Bengal’ by F.B Bradley Birt and other writers. 


At p 14 the author names Moulvi Naimuddin as the first 
translator of the Quran in Bengali language That distinction belongs 
to Bhai Girish Chandra Sen ( 1834-1910 ) who translated the Quran 
in 1886. Moulvi Naimuddin only published translation of 23 paras 
(Chapters). The second Bengal: translator of the holy book 
was Moulvi Abbas Ali of 24 Parganas 


The appendices have supplied a good deal of information 
useful for the study of separatism The comments made earlier 
do not minimise the impoitance of the book which 1s a valuable 
addition to historical literature on Hindu Muslim relations. 
Ratna Publications deserves our thanks for making sucha useful 
publication available to the public 


`  —Syed Murtaza Ali 
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AN ELEVENTH CENTURY HISPANO-ARABIC SOURCE FOR 
ANCIENT INDIAN SCIENCES AND CULTURE, byM Saber 
Khan, Member, Public Service Commlssion, West Bengal, Calcutta, 
1975. 


This 1s a little Monograph based on a chapter, dealing with 
sciences religions and culture of India, of Tabagat al Umam 
(categories of Nations), an Arabic History of science and culture 
by Abul Qasim Sa'id bin ‘Abdur-Rahman bm Muhammad 
bin Sa’1d al-Andalusi, briefly called Qa’di Sà'id. This has been 
published in the Studies in the foreign relations of India pp. 
357-389. 


The writer has also published the Arabic text from the 
already printed editions of the Tabagat al-Umam but added 
to ıt a valuable and critical notes and given an English 
Translation. 


The monograph has been divided into seven items. 1. Introduc- 
tion 2 The sciences of India ( English Translation of the Chapter ). 
3 Arab writer’s knowledge of India. 4. Written sources of a_ 
Chapter from Tabagat al Umam 5. Its Merits 6 Its Demerits 
7. Bibliographical notes The Arabic text is given at the end 


In the Introduction the writer deals with the brief Biblio- 
graphy of Qadi Sa’id and examines the different titles, contents 
and edition of his Tabagüt al Umam English Translation of the 
chapte: with critical notes follows the Introduction. 


The writer then traces the Indo-Arab relations beginning 
from Pre-Islamic times and discusses the extents and limits of 
the Arab authors’ knowledge of India. He also briefly comments 
on different Arab authors who wrote about India. 


Most of the Arab writers who wrote about India had their 
works based on informations gathered either directly from trave- 
Ing and staying in India or from original Sanskiit sources or 
translations thereof. Qadı Sa'id mentions only two books as 
sources of his informations about India They are Kitab al 
Ulaf of an Arab astronomer Abu Ma’shar al-Balkh: and a book 
containing the astronomical tables (Zij) entitled Nazm al 'Igd 
compiled by Ibn al-Adami. Qadi Sa'id evidently had no knowledge 
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of sanskrit and the Arabic translations of different Sanskrit works 
were not easily available to him in distant Spain. So he had 
his works based mainly on secondary sources. But a careful 
comparison of the contents of this chapter with the accounts of 
Indian religions, sciences and culture given by the Arabic authors 
who flourished before Qadı Sa'id shows that he might have 
based his account of India on some of these works Broad, 
tolerant and objective attitude, avoidance of myths and legends 
ın writing history , and above all a very keen interest in Indian 
religions and culture are cited as some of the merits of Qadi 
Sa’id’s work. The demerits of his works are also pointed out. 
“The whole chapter is sketchy and scanty information about 
Indian theology, sciences and culture has been provided some 
of which were quite superficial, vague and general". Thus having 
considered its merits and demerits in. some detail the writer came 
to the conclusion ‘Qadı Sa'id had limited genuine but general 
knowledge of someaspects of the religions and sciences of ancient 
India although it was not so deep as that ofal-Biruni". Compa- 
rison of Qadi Sa'1d with al-Birüni ıs not fair because unlike 
al-Birüni he neither came to India nor he had any access to 
original Sanskrit sources Yet the work of Qadi Sa’id may prove 
to be very important so far as ıt transmitted some information 
about Indian sciences and culture to Europe. So “a thorough 
investigation has to be carried out in order to prove satisfactorily 
and conclusively whether or not this book served as a link in 
the process of transmission of some elements of Indian culture 
to Europe or at least creating an interest ın them in the west”. 

The Bibliographical notes are most exhaustive and valuable 
for research scholars Especially important are the notes on 
different aspects of Indian sciences, culture and religions as they 
indicate all the available Sanskrit, Arabic and Modern sources. 


—P. I. S. M. Rahman. 
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THREE STAGES OF THE SOUL 
A B.M. HABIBUR RAHMAN CHOWDHURY 


It is an obvious fact that for the Süfis the ascension of 
the Prophet subsequently served as a guide-line for the progress 
of the soultowards the Majesty ofthe Most Magnanimous from 
the bonds of sensuality Thus, Ibn ‘Arabi expounds it in hus two 
epoch-making works : Kitab al-Isra’ ila Maqam al-Asra and Futithat 
al- Makkiyyah.! 


Apart from Ibn ‘Arabi’s three Ma‘arij, three stages of the 
soul, with which we shall deal here, it 1s clear that the Sufis 
ascribed a spiritual sense to interpretation of the Prophet’s 
Mi‘raj and brought it nearer to the spiritual mu‘raj of the Sufis 
themselves. It seems that they have made their mu‘rd suitable 
by changing the Prophet's Mi'ráj to suit their own end in view. 
So it ıs not unusual that the Sufis use the same terms, following 
the same process in every detail of the Mi‘ra. But it 1s not 


1, Cf. EJ (Encyclopaedia of Islam), art. Mi'ràj. In the  Putühát (cf. 
Bilaq, 1293 A.H.) he devoted a whole chapter, No.367, to this subject 
of Mi'rà,, which. contains a. short mystical commentary on the Mi‘raj 
of the Prophet, a description of the spiritual Ascensions of the 
Süfis and saints, and a long Mi‘rd;, where he, following the same 
route asthe Prophet roseto the heavens and had long conversations 
on theological matters with the Prophets As for Kitab al-Isr@’... 
Cf. MS No (1) 1843/1292 in the Loth Cat, (11) 3699, India Office 
Library, Berlin MS 2901/2, Brock GAL. (Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der Arabischen Literatur, vol 1, Leiden, 1943) 574/15-6. Isma‘il 1bn 
Sawdakin, a well-versed student of Ibn ‘Arabi, wrote a momentous 
sharh (Kitab al-Naját, Paris MS, No. 6613 Berlin MS. 2908: India 
Office Library MS. No. 3699) on this work, and I completed the 
critical edition of both the treatises. 
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possible for the human soul to attain to God until it forgets ~its 
own attributes, freed from all bonds of phenomena. 


In his another remarkable work, Máhiyyat al-Oalb? Ibn ‘Arabi 
describes three ma‘ary—three spiritual stages of the soulin a diffe- 
rent way, citing many examples, Qur'anic verses and Prophetic 
traditions to expound them in details and to make his 1deas clear 
in the theme. But in spite of the close relationship among the 
three ma‘arij, he advocated the theory and its component parts 
throughout the chapters of this book, and partly in his Tadbirat 
al-Hàhiyyah fi 1slah al-mamlakat al-insániyyah,? and left the task 
of assembling them to the intelligent reader. 


Before we proceed further, we propose to give below a short 
account of the heart in relation to these ma‘ary, as the heart 
represents the whole matter including several kinds of lights 
and other essential sources, and ıt forms the gate way to the 
spiritual progress and stages of the soul or, in other words, its 
ma‘ariy. 


The technical term “the heart” (al-galb) is very much con- 
cerned with the theme of spiritual mi'fraj, the souls spiritual 
progress, as it ıs the main centre and organ which provides the 
mystic with the true knowledge of God and divine mysteries.* 
It ıs the “‘gnostic’s eye—the organ by which God knows Himself, 
reveals Himself to Himself in the form of His epiphames’”> (tajalliyat). 
It 1s like a power house, and “its power is a secret force or 
energy (quwwat khafiyah)'. There are many places inside and 


2. Cf Histoire t.(‘Uthman Yahya, Histoire et Classification de L'oeuvre-d' 
Ibn ‘Arabı, Damascus, 1964), I p. 297, Brock. S. (Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur Supplement Band, Leiden, E 
J Brill, 1937), vol 1,798/97, MS. India Office Library No 658. This 
work was critically edited and translated, with a most valuable 
commentary, by R. W J. Austin in his thesis, ‘‘Studies on the 
Málhiyyat al-Qalb", University of London, 1965 

3. Ed. HS. Nyberg, Klemere Schriften des Ibn al-‘Arabi, E J. Brill, 

> Leiden, 1919, pp. 103-240 

4, Cf CISI (Ralph Manheim, ‘Creative Imagination’ in the Sifism of 

Ibn ‘Arabi’? London, 1969), p. 221. 

Cf Ibid. 

6. Cf. Ibid., P. 222. 
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outside the heart, which have their own nature and meaning ; 
and the heart includes all of them? The validity and fruitfulness 
of all the actions and the 1eligious practices depend only upon 
the intention of the heart. On the soundness of the heart depends 
the soundness of all other parts of the body, and even if it is 
corrupt or unsound then all other parts of the body become 
the same, as the Prophet said $ Imam Tirmidhi ıs of the opinion 
that this heart 1s the source of the principles of knowledge 
(usual al-ilm), and like the spring of water, and ıt is the 
origin of “light of faith (nur al-imán) and the hght of sub- 
mussiveness ( Khushü), piety (faqwa), love ( mahabbah ), consent 
(ridd ), certamty (yagin), fear (khawf), hope (rajà! ) patience 
(sabr) and contentment (qanáíah)'3 That is why Allah 
speaks to His true servant in the heart, without any veil of 
hearing. A perfect gnostic gets in his heart at first faint light, 
then a line of light, then clear lights, and then visions ° Sufis 
maintain that the Prophet’s heart was cleansed at different times 
to devote the whole of his heart only to Allah. The word ‘himmah’ 
particularly signifies the power of the heart? A gnostic, by the 
concentration of this “‘himmah’’ and with the help of active imagi- 
nation, can change the states and circumstances in the outside 
world.? As the different people possess different kind of hearts, 
Ibn ‘Arabi classifies them into three different groups * (a) the 
disciples of the science of the heart (ashab al-quliib), (b) the 
disciples of the rational intellect (ashàb al-‘ugal) and (c) the 
simple believers ( mu’miniin ).* 


7. Cf. Bayan al-Farg, “The Muslim World", 51, (1961), p. 28. 

8 Cf Ibid, p. 30. 

9. Cf Ibid 

10. Cf Al-Yafiti, Nashr al-Mahdsin, al-Ghálya, Cairo, 1691p 118, MU. 
(Al-Samarrà'i, Qasim, Mas'alah al-Ürüj, Baghdad, 1968, p. 211 

11 Cf Al-Qushairi, ‘Abd al-Karim Ibn Hawáüzin, Kitab al-Mi‘rdj, India 
Office Library, Rotos, 29, fol. 51b, M.U., p. 89. 

12." C£. Creative Imagination in the Süfism of Ibn ‘Arabi (CISI), p. 222, 

13. Cf. Ibid, p 223. Ibn 'Arabi's personal experience 19 a clear example 
to this fact, - he met and spoke to Ahmad al-Sabati,a great saint 
and the son ofa famous Caliph of Baghdad, in his corporeal body, 
who died many years ago. CISL, p 53. 

14. Cf. Ibid., p. 230. 
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According to Imam Tirmidh: the heart has four fairly 
coherent stations: ‘(a) the breast (sadr), (b) the heart proper 
(qalb), (c) the mner heart (fu’ad) and(d)the intellect (Jubb)".5 
Among them every station possesses special significance. Thus 
the light of Islam (war al-1sl@m) is the product of the breast, 
the light of the faith (war al-imün) 1s the product of the heart 
proper, the light of gnosis (nur al-ma‘rifah) is the product of 
the inner heart, and the light of unzfication (mür al-tawhid) 1s 
the product of the intellect, the 1nmost extent of the heart.’ 
However, all these four degrees of heart correspond to the four 
spiritual grades of the Sufis !" 


The successive spiritual stages of the heart help the traveller 
to conduct his meditation tll he reaches the final degree of 
union. At the beginning of Süfism the stages were very few, 
but by the passage 'of time and the gradual development] of 
Sufism they increased even to hundred ın number, as al-Ansar 
(d. 481 A. H.) points them out in Manazi al-Sa‘rin¥® Accor- 
ding to Imam al-Qushairi they are three , and at the final stage 
the traveller ‘‘loses his status in the vision of Realty". In 
short, the heart, as a central part, 1s the stream of esoteric 
science (^m al-büti, and the most important organ, on which 
depends the whole function of the Safi Mi'ràj, with its various 
states and stations. : 


15. Cf. “Bayan alFarq ..", “The Muslim World”, 51 (1961), p. 25, 
According to Imàm Tirmidhi, "the breast 1s so called because it is 
the first part (sadr) of the heart and its first station, just as the 
sadr of the day 19 its beginning or as the court 1s the first place 
in the homestead”, Ibid, p 29. 

16. Cf. Ibid., pp. 25-6. 


17. Accordingly, the breast and the hght of Islam within it correspond 
to the first rank, that of the Muslim, the light of faith in the 
heart corresponds to the believer ( mu’miniin), the light of gnosis 
in the inner heart to the gnostic (‘drif), and the light of uni- 
fication in the intellect to the highest rank, that of the umfier 
(muwahhid) Ibid, p. 26. 


18. Cf. Arberry, the Aryan Path, Vol. XXXII, July, 1961, p 299, 
Mas'alah al-Uriy (M.U.), p 126. 


19. Cf Al-Risalah al-Qushawiyah, Bülàk, 1286/1870, p. 44 
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As we have already indicated before, Ibn ‘Arabi’s ideas 
on the progress of the soul to the clear apprehension of its 
essential identity with the particular intelligence in the heart are 
widely spread in his remarkable work *Mahiyyat al-Qalb” He 
divided the process into three separate stages (ma‘ary). It 1s 
complete there but somewhat diffused. Accordingly, an arranged 
and abridged description of the dispersed ma‘ary, with relevant 
Qur’anic verses, Prophetic traditions and examples, provided by 
him, is given below.?? 


As regards the first mu‘rdj, the stage of the connection 
between spiritual niceties and subtlties with the heait,?! it 1s the 
union (ittisal) of the light of the vital soul (nafs al-hywüniyyah) 
with the heart And this link is not attamable so long the 
traveller 1s engrossed in the material affairs ?? This is indicated 
in the Qur'an .*Nay ! rather what they used to do has become 
like rust upon their hearts. Nay! most surely they shall on 
that day be deberred from their Lord.?...Nay, on the hearts 
are their locks".4 It would be well if the Sufis would keep 
themselves within certain limits according to their essential necessity 
(al-hàjat | al-darüriyyah), which ıs possible for them, but they 
exceeded the limits without any urgent need. So this excess is 
called the lock (gufl) here ın the third verse of the Qur'an 
(“.... agfaluha@’ ), with the indication. (al-ta‘rid) that the locks 
generally exist ın the human nature. And due to their souls’ 
propensities (aghrād) and inclination towards the worldly acquisi- 
tion devils enter into their hearts, and become partners 1n their 
wealth and children, and threaten them with poverty and ask 
them to be niggardly , as Allah says, “The devil threatens you 


20. But considering Dr. R. W. J. Austin’s commendable work on this 
subject, with his philosophic disposition into a broad and fairly 
coherent system, which is the result of his own creative mind, and 
which cannot be improved further by the present writer, he hkes 
to limit himself to the short textual description of them in his 
own way. 

21. Cf Mahiyyat al-Qalb. fol. 24a, '*Studies on the Mahtyyat al-Qalb” 
(SMQ), pp. 6, 111. 

22 Cf. Mahtyyah, fol 28a SMQ. pp. 23-4, 126. 

23  Al-Tatfif, LXXXII, 14-15 

24. Muhammad, XLVII, 24 
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with poverty and enjoms you to be niggardly .. .;% and share 
with them wealth and children, and hold out promises to them ; 
and the devil makes not promises to them but deceive’ ?9 Then 
Allah says, "Surely (as for) My servants, you have no autho- 
rity over them" * It means that ıt will not be possible for the 
devil to enter into (to influence) the hearts of those people 
who will be satisfied only with their material needs. This way 
the realm of their Lord (spiritual world ) becomes clear and 
visible to their perceptive eyes (basır al-galbiyyah) , as the 
Prophet says, “If the devils would not circle the hearts of mankind 
then they would see the angels of heavenly kingdom"'.? This kind 
of diseases (devilish insinuations and rustings) return from the 
place which belongs, outside the heart, to animal soul (nafsal- 
bahimiyyah), which usually instructs in the interests of the body 
only. This is mentioned in the Quran. “ ... most surely 
(men’s) self ıs wont to command (him to do) evil, except such 
as my Lord has had mercy on ..” , ıt ıs implied that through 
the fore-knowledge of God (sábigah azalyyah), according to 
which the end of everything happens, and to which all the 
causes are drawn out, even if a man possesses sins throughout 
the life he may die with imdn, that is why, the Prophet 
says, “Don’t see ın the activities of a man but rather see in 
his end"?" ( Notice whether he died with iman or without imdn). 
This stage ıs called (by Ibn ‘Arabi) the first Mi'raj—the first 
spiritual stage of the soul?! 


As the soul ıs ignorant of this stage of Mi'ráj, due to 
remoteness between it and the light of the intellect ( anwar al- 
*agl) and its nearness (relationship) to the darkness of the nature 
(Zulmat al-tab), ıt is called “the soul that exhorts to evil" (al- 
nafs al-ammarah bi al-si?) * 

In his attributes a complete man consists of three realms 


25  Al-Bagarah, II 268. 

26. Bani-Isra’il, XVII : 64. 

27. Bani-Isra’il, XVH — 65. 

28. Cf Méahiyyah, fols 28a-28b , SMQ, pp 25-6, 126-7. 
29. Yüsuf, XII 53 

30 Bukhari, Qadar, 5. 

31. Cf. Mahipyah, fols, 28-29a, SMQ., pp. 25-6, 127. 
32. Cf. Müáluyyah. fol. 30a; SMQ., p. 31, 132. 
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(Ghaláthatu *awalhm) (a) the realm of creation (khalg), (b) the 
realm of arrangement (levelling ) or intermediate realm (taswiyah) 
and (c) the realm of command (amr)*3 When at last (after 
completion of three realms respectively ) Allah perfected the creation 
of man with the commanding breath (nafkhah amriyyah), He 
declared, “Certainly We created man in the best make”. This 
complete shape of man ıs like the core of fruits (Jubb) mside 
two shells (qashrain). The first shell ıs the designing shape 
and what is connected with this shape as the acquisitions, 
physical movement, the ambitions ( hımmah) of the heart, which 
is connected with the usefulness of the shapes and mundane desires 
This ıs called the first veil (al-hijab al-awwal) When a man 
overcomes it, he rejects it and he ascends to the first mu'raj,—the 
first spiritual stage of the soul.” 


Imam Tirmidhi's similar expressions, about the breast (sadr) 
which represents the second station of the heart, corroborate 
this first mi'rüj, in its definition by the phrases: “läm” and 
inshirah al-sadr 36 


This stage can be partially compared with Hadrat ‘Inayat 
Khzn's? expression, the Sanskrit word, “Atma” the soul of a man , 
including its three main stages: (a) the animal man, (b) the 
devil man and (c) the human man % 


As regards the second Mi‘rda (spiritual stage of the soul), 
it ıs the connection of the minor intelligence (‘aql al-juz'i) with 


33. Cf Mahiyyah, fols 46b-48b and SMQ,pp. 113-122, 193-199 for the 
details 

34. Al-Tin, XCV 4. 2 

35. Cf Maáhtyyah, fols 48a-48b, SMQ 122, 199. 

36. Cf Mamyyah, fols. 27b, 37a , SMQ, pp.21-2, 63, Bayan al-Farg , 
“The Muslim World", 51, (1961), pp 25, 32-7. 

37. A great Süfi Mystic who visited Western world in 1910 and stayed 
there till his death in 1926, teaching and delivering most valuable 
lectures on his own views, through which he developed hís philo- 
sophy Cf “The Süfi Message of Hadrat Inàyat Khan’, London, 
1960, vol. I, p. 7. 

38. Cf, Ibid., London 1963, vol, VIII, part 1, p. 28. (The different stages 
of the Spiritual. Development ). 
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the light of the soul that 1s attached to the heart, which passes 
through the devilish bar and the barriers of lusts € shahwat ) in 
the soul, and it also goes through theinnate propensities (aghrad 
tabi‘iyyah) until both the lights are united, The union of this 
intellectual light with heart takes place with the help of eye of 
discernment (‘aim al-basirah) whose actions of special attribute 
(khdssiyah) are related by the ill character, shaping in the heart, 
which cause the perceptible actions of the limbs ; certamly it is 
not due to the hidden thoughts (Khatarat al-bütinah) that the 
soul gets power, and the character is enticing As a result of 
this, a smoke rises upwards from the bottom of the heart and 
covers the mental vision completely and hinders the light of the 
partial intelligence from uniting with the heart 3 


This view of Ibn ‘Arabi corresponds to the subtle expression of 
Imam Tirmidhi that the self is just like a hot smoke, being the 
origin of ill wishes, selfish desires and uncontrolled passions, which fill 
the breast and block up the light (of the heart within the breast ) 
from illuminating.‘ 


The people who faced this situation are mentioned in the . 
Qur'àn: **. . .Surely we have placed veils over their hearts 
lest they should understand it ... They whose eyes were under 
a cover from my reminder. ..."91 Without this veil a heart 1s 
called "intelligent" (*2qil) due to the illumination ( ishréq) of 
the light of intelligence in its arena; as Allah says, “Have they 
not travelled 1n the land so that they should have hearts with 
which to understand, ..."4 


The implication 1s that this purity of heart can be attained. 
by parting (mufáragah)from the sensible world and by leaving 
soul's blameworthy character.“ The Prophet also says, “the in- 
telligence 1s a light in the heart which recognizes the right and. 
wrong” 4 


39. Cf Māhyyah, fol "The Muslun World", 51, (1961), 26. 
40 Cf Bayan al-Farq., “The Muslim Wold”, 51, (1961), 26 
41. Al-Kashf, XXIII 57, 101. 

42. Al-Haj, XXII 46 

48. Cf Maluyyah, fol. 29a , pp. 26-27, 128-9. 

44, Cf. Ibid. 
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When the mental vision 1s retarded from accepting the light 
of the intelligence and from its union with the heart, and the 
period of this condition. lengthened, then it changes its position 
from the covers (akinnah ) to blindness, and even it is called 
blindness. This 1s mentioned in the Qur’an, *.. for surely 
it ıs not the eyes that one blind, but blind are the hearts which 
are in the breasts. And whoever is blind in this ( world) shall 
(also ) be blind in the hereafter, and more erring from the ( right ) 
way". Here “spiritual blindness" 1s meant in the verse, which 
is generally accepted ; and whoever dies with this quality, will 
be the same, with; more, in the hereafter. In this way Ibn ‘Abbas 
answered the bitter remark of one of his contemporaries ( Ibn 
Jubair) pointing to hus spiritual blindness 1? 


This 1s also indicated ın some other verses of the Qur'an. 
“And whoever turns away from My reminders, shall surely be a 
straitened life, and We will raise him on the day of resurrection, 
blind He shall say: My Lord ! why hast Thou raised me blind, 
and I was a seeing one indeed ? He shall say Even so, Our 
communications came to you, but you neglected them ; even 
thus shall you be forsaken this day ’’* 


The intellect, at the back of mental vision, was covered by 
the darkness of the nature and the propensities of the soul, so 


45  Al-Hay, XXII 46 

45 Bani Isràl, XVII 72. 

47 It 1s certain that this remark was made by Ibn Jubair against Ibn 
‘Abbas, who became blind in his old age, and who was at first 
the supporter of *'mut'a", a temporary marriage which is contracted 
for a fixed period on rewarding the woman, but Ibn Jubair was 
deadly against this, Ibn ‘Abbas, before his death, was also con- 
verted to Ibn Jubair's view Once there was an exchange of hot 
words between them Ibn ‘Abbas insisted on the legality of “mut'a”, 
and Ibn Jubair rejected the view, and threatened him saying, “If 
you commit this I will punish you by stoning (rajm)’’, and indicating 
the physical blindness of Ibn ‘Abbas, said, “that is why Allah made 
some people blind in this world" See the statement im E. 12, 
art Mut'a, Sahih Muslim ; Kitab al-Nikáh , bab Nikàáh al-Mut'a , Hadith 
No 11 and 22 

48. Taha, XX 124-6. 
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that the man abstamed from the exertion in His way (mujahadah) 
and from obeying His Messenger performing and practising what 


he 


brought, maintaining the existence of the intelligence in this 


realm of obligation (taklif) ; and he did not try well to remove 
the veils from his spiritual eyes, purifying his heart from the 


ill 


naure, before the disease defied all medical skill and the 


veils became the blindness and healing became impossible. If the 
man performs all these functions properly and correctly he will 
find the light of the intelligence as obviously as in the mirror 
of his heart, and he will behold the signs of his Lord and 
-His management of affairs m this world. These are the things 
by which he can know his self well and ascend to the “mi‘ra@ 
al-sa'üdah" (the ascension of the bliss) thiough the Knowledge 
(ma‘rifah) of his Lord As Allah says, “And be not like those 


who forsook All&h, so He made them forsake their own souls . 


33 49 
> 


Obviously they forgot Allàh's signs turning towards other things, 
so that Allah deprived them of the knowledge (ma‘rifah) of their 
selves, which 1s the clear way"? to know Him 


In the second mr‘ra (spiritual stage) the soul is cognizant 


of its ascension from the lower stage of ignorance to the stage 
of proximity to intelligence due to1ts connection with the arena 


of 


the heart At this stage the soul ıs exactly in the middle 


of the two stages of obedience and disobedience For this reason, 
it is called “Lawwamah”’* ( hanging in between the two stages ). 
As the soul has at this stage necessary knowledge with irrefutable 
proof, disobedience of the soul will be more serious and more 
punishable than its disobedience at the stage of ignorance, though 
this ıs lower than the stage of uncovering of the spiritual eye 
and the illumination. of the hghts of the intelligence This is 
indicated in the Qur'an “ . and Allah has made him err having 


49 
50 


51 


Al-Hashr, LIX 19 

It implies that “the man who knows that his soul (nafs) 1s the 
reality of the Real Being, knows his Lord" (through the knowledge 
of his self) (man ‘arafa nafsahü faqad ‘arafa rabbahü) Cf CISI., 
P 207 for more details, also see the note of the text of ‘Kitab al- 
Isra la al-Maqam al-Asrā” , by Ibn ‘Arabi MS No 1843/1292(11), India 
Office Library, fols, 85b-126b 

Cf Mahtyyah, fols 29a, SMQ , pp. 27-30, 129-131 
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knowledge and has set a seal upon his ear and his heart and 
put a covering upon his eye" 9 


This second mi‘ra, (spiritual stage) 1s connected with the 
blaming soul (al-nafs al-lawwamah) and ıs the span of Süfi 
path and the duration of the earnest endeavour and the 
spiritual exercise. At times the period 1s shortened by the 
desire and the connection of the delicate graces of God with 
the intrinsic movement of external limbs, and it can continue 
till the end of one’s life. Its resultis the guidance by the help 
of rational stream which appears through the uncovering of the 
eye of discernment, then happens the complete opening of the 
breast (sadr) to submission, which 1s the essence of the complete 
surrender to the authority of Allah. At this stage a man does 
not move any of his external limbs, except ıt ıs purely for 
Allah, and does not think of anything except truly for Allah, 
and now he becomes externally and internally a complete true 
servant. Its result 1s to weaken the devil every way, as Allah 
says, “Surely as regards My servants, you have no authority 
over them ...°3 Then by Thy Might I will surely make them 
live an evil hfe, all, except Thy servants from among them, the 
purified ones" 9: 


There are also two groups of qualities in the second mu‘raj 
The first group 1s a barrier, containing blameworthy qualities, 
which is related to the realm of soul. They are. haughtiness 
( Kibr), Vanity (‘ujb), stinginess (shuhh), covetousness (tama'), hatred 
(higqd), grudge (hasad), quarrel (mar) wrath (ghadab), faithlessness 
(khwanah), falsehood (kidhb), despondency (quniit), ravenousness 
(sharah), calumny (namimah), defamation (ghibah), self-love (hubb 
a-nafs), high hope (til al-'amal) and love or glorification (hubb 
al-ta‘zim). The creatures adorn (tazyin al-khalq) themselves 
regarding their own course of action and depend on it, anticipating 
the creation and being afraid of it, and all other such things 
which obstruct the soul from sincere devotion For, all of this 


52. Al-Jathiya, XLV 23,Cf Mahtyyah, fol 30a , SMQ , 31, 132 
53. Al-Hyr, XV 42 
54, Sad, XXIII 92-3, Cf. Maluyyah, fols 30b-31a , SMQ , pp. 32-4, 134-135, 
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isa veil from Allah. Ifaman avoids these bad qualities totally 
and, 1n exchange, accepts better qualities such as: modesty (tawdadi‘) 
truthfulness (sidq), nobleheartedness (karam), forbearance (hilm), 
belief m Allah (iman), fulfilment of a promise or discharge of 
an obligation (al-wafa’), endurance (sabr), forgiveness (safh), 
diffidence (hayd’), poverty (faqr), satisfaction (qaná'ah), good will 
and approval (rid), provity (‘iffah), godliness (taqwa), faithfulness 
or ieliability (amanah), safeguarding (siy@nah), piousness. (wara‘), 
trust in Allah (tawakkul), conviction of Allah (yaqin), loving 
(tawaddud), pardon (‘afw), respect and preference for others (ithar), 
backing (t‘Gnah), kindness (rahmah), bravery (shajd‘ah), earnest 
endeavour (mujdhadah), sagacity (hikmah), frankness (1khlas), 
perception (ma‘rifah) and worship (‘ubiidiyyah) When the soul 
acquires these commendable qualities leaving blamewoithy qualities, 
then heart ascends to the second mu‘ra@ and the second stage of 
felicity The first group of the qualities is called ‘‘fand ‘an 
‘alam al-suwar’’ (non-existence from the realm of forms), and the 
second ıs "fand! ‘an ‘alam al-ma'üni" (non-existence from the 
realm of thought) 55 


This second mi‘rd) corresponds to Hadrat ‘Indyat Khün's 
terminology of Sanskrit world *'Mahatma"—a high soul, an 
illuminated being, a spiritual personality, including its all three 
stages 56 


As regards the third mu‘ra, the third spiritual stage of the 
soul, it is the last stage of the journey and the grand felicity 9 
It 1s the loyal attachment (rkhlas) and the maximum uncovering 
(al-kashf al-agsa), which ıs regarded as the utmost enterprise of 
the Sufi (igdüm al-sahkin)®® When the departure of the virtuous 
soul from the realm of nature takes place, after its separation from 
realm of form, and once separated from the lower stage of brutishness 
to reach the range of the angels, till it lives in the arena of 
the heart , ıt establishes there connection with the stream of the 


55 Cf Miüluyyah, fols. 48b-49a, SMQ, pp 122-4, 199-201 

56 Cf “The Sfi Message" of Hadrat ‘Inayat Khan,’ Vol VII, pp. 
29-30, for the details 

57 Cf Mahiyyah, fol 32b, SMQ, pp 40, 139. 

58 Cf Mahiyah, fo] 24a, SMQ, pp. 10, 114. 
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intelligence by the eye of discernment til they become united 
At this stage the soul becomes peaceful, the heart becomes open 
and delighted, and the eye of certainty becomes unveiled, and 
divine secrets become perfectly clear to the soul, and the unknown 
better spiritual essences become available.” 


Now every unseen things become vivid, the faith 1s confirmed, 
real union becomes evident, and the uncertainty is gone and the 
certainty exists This 1s indicated in the Quran: “And thus 
did We show Abraham the Kingdom of the heavens and the earth 
so that he might be of those who are sure",9? and this 1s the 
third mt‘raj above which there is no degree or goal for the 
Sufis.95 This is called ‘fang’ ‘an al-fand’”’ ( non-existence from 
the non-existence ), and thisis the stage of independence, where 
the heart, qualified with the praiseworthy qualities, becomes 
partner with the angels in the particular servitude (‘ubiid:yyah), 
and gains divine gifts ( graces), with which 1t becomes completely 
occupied. Then the spiritual traveller travels deep into the realm 
of heart and becomes absorbed with it so much so that if he 
talks, he talks to it, and if he walks he walks toit, and if he 
points out something, he points ıt out to it.’ Thus the transcen- 
dental world, becomes conspicuous to him and he enters into 
the spiritual world, being absolutely separated from the perceptive 
world, and then he comes into contact with the permanent 
realities, as it was in the case of Ibrahim, when he was asked 
to offer up his son, due to the influence of the sonin his heart. 
So, when he submitted himself completely to Allah’s will, and 
became ready to cariy out His instruction into effect, and Allah 


59. Cf Maluyyah, fol. 34b, SMQ., pp 50-51, 146-147, 


60. Cf. Ibid , Al-An‘im, VI 76. This showing the Kingdom of the 
heavens and the earth means that Ibrahim received from Allah the 
insight into Divine Laws of nature functioning in the Kingdom of 
the heavens andtheearth This insight convinced Ibrahim that Allah 
is the real controller of the Universe and His power 1s the Supreme 
above all Cf MM ‘Ali The Holy Qur‘an, Woking, 1917, p 303. 


61. Cf Malnyyah, fol. 34b, SMO, pp 50-51, 146-7 
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found his heart free from the influence of hisson, He exempted 
him from the calamity.” 


This third mi‘raj (the spiritual stage of soul ) is related to 
Hadrat *'Inàyat Khan’s third terminology, **Paramatma", the divine 
man, the person having self-realisation, the God-conscious soul ; 
that is “the highest stage of the awakening ofthe conscious".9? 


62 Cf Malhyyah, fol 49a, SMQ , pp. 124-6, 201-2 
63 Cf. “The Sift Message of Hadrat ‘Inayat Khan", vol VIII, p. 31, 
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CONJUGAL PRIVILEGES OF PROPHET MUHAMMAD 
AND THEIR IMPACT ON ISLAMIC MARRIAGE LAWS 


MUHAMMAD REZA-UR-RAHIM 


A verse in the Holy Qur'ün, viz, Al-Ahzab, 50, grants some 
conjugal privileges to Prophet Muhammad ( may God bless him 
and grant him peace) the significance of which has so long 
remained unnoticed They have a profound impact on Islamic 
marriage Jaws The present article is an attempt to bring to 
light this 1mportant matter 


The verse referred to above is as under: ! 


*(Part-A) O Prophet ! Lo ! We have made lawful unto thee 
(a) thy wives unto whom thou hast paid their dowries and (b) 
whom thy right hand possesseth of those whom God hath given 
thee as peaceful acquisitions (from the non-Muslims) and the 
(c) daughters of thine uncle on the father’s side and the daughters 
of thine aunts on the father’s side, and the daughters of thine 


1 The verse in the original 1s as under :- 
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uncle on the mother's side and the daughters of thme aunts on 
the mother's side who emigrated with thee, and (d) a believing 
woman if she give herself unto the Prophet and the Prophet 
desire to ask her in marriage, (Part-B)—(e) privileges for thee 
only, and not for the rest of believers (f) We dre aware of that 
which we enjoined upon them concerning their wives and those 
whom their right hands possess—(g) that thou mayst be free from 
blame, (h) for Allah is ever Forgiving, Merciful" 


(Translation adapted (in italics) from M M. Pickthall, The 
Meaning of the Glorious Qur'ün, Chap, The Clans, V. 50). 


In the above verse women of four categories have, as a 
special measure, been made lawful for Prophet Muhammad for 
the conjugal purpose. 

These are the following 

(a) all of his wives (though they arein excess of the number 
allowed for general Muslims) 

(b) the slave girl whom he acquired peacefully and not 
through war, 

(c) his cousins who emigrated with him to Madina, 

(d) any Muslim woman who submits herself to him (without 
the knowledge of her guardian) while he intends to marry her 

These are privileges for the Prophet, general Muslims are 
debarred from these things From this it follows that the general 
Muslims are to abide by the following 1ules in their marriages : 

(a) wives unlimited in numbei are unlawful, (4/-Nisá, 3 
limits this number to four and allows ıt only for maintenance 
of orphans and lays down the condition of equal treatment of 
the wives) (See Appendix), ‘ 

(b) non-Muslim women acquired peacefully, 1 e. who are 
not spoils of war, cannot be used as concubines, 


(c) cousins are not lawful for marriage, 


(d) marriage of a Muslim woman arranged between the 
bride and the bridegroom themselves (without the consent of the 
bride’s guardians) ıs not lawful 


Of these the first only is universally recognised in Islam. 
The second and the third have so long remamed completely 


no 
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unknown. The fourth 1s recognised by various, though not all, 
schools of Islamic law. This verse actually supplies a Qur'ánic 
basis for their opinion 


In the translation of the verse, above, *Part-A" is devoted 
to the statement of the privileges and ‘‘Part-B” to clarifications 
as regards the privileges. Let us now discuss in details the 
significances of the four clauses in ‘‘Part-B.” 


Analysis of Part-B of verse, A/-Ahzab, 50 


A. Clause (e) states that all the four items in "Part-A," 
1 e. clauses (a) (b), (c) and (d) are exclusive privileges for the 
Prophet which obviously implies that these are not lawful for 
the general Muslims The word *'à&) 1ta ( specially )", m clause 
(e) in the original text! refers to all the four items in part 
A This is also the view of the great exegisist of the Holy 
Qurün, al-Zamakhshari (d. 538 A H/1144 A D.) expressed in 
his Al-Kashshaf tis obvious from the verse itself Nevertheless 
according to the prevalent view clause (d) only 1s acknowledged 
as an exclusive privilege This argument, lame as it 1s, cannot, 
however, disprove the contention made above about the purpose 
of clause (e). The meaning of ‘“‘Part-A’’ is self-evident. 


2 Apa BVI Oses Quid! yda QU gs c lag! 
s 5x) | av A dtu ui ro | (S 4. 5) | euo cha su 29> d 
-O3 pat vc? SWI 

Commenting on the word “Aalis (specially )" al-Zamakh- 
shari writes - 
euo ey mY! yl u €3j)3 leil do de! 
lg) AS at) I due ult ph 9 Ade ad | he ai d due 3) Ao gasea 
(pë by! wh bes weal! é pêle Uo 9 La Ue Ag) aj y 

-inb qued Re QA 3 (Qu 5| 0 55 4) 4) 93 da 
Translation : 

“That it (1 e. the word 4) 12) is mentioned about the 
four categories of privileges specified for the Prophet of God, 
may God bless him and grant him peace by way of an emphasis 
is proved by the parenthetical sentence (of the Qur'an) “We 
are aware of that which we enjoined upon them concerning their 
wives and those whom their right hands possess” after the 
expression (of the Qur'an). “not for the rest of the believers." 

Res 


r 
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In the prevalent view connotation of clause (a) 1s correctly 
understood, but the connotations of clauses (b), (c) and (d) are 
not so The correct interpretation. will be manifest from the 
elucidation of clause (f) which follows. 

B Clause (f) refers to the verses of the Holy Qur'ün to 
which these privileges are exceptions. Obviously, these verses were 
revealed privious to al-Ahzāb, 50. These are as under: (for 
the text of the verses see Appendix). 

(1) Al-Nısā, 3. In this verse, as stated above, the number 
of wives for Muslims has been limited to four and this allowance 
18 granted only for maintenance of the orphans. The Prophet 
is excluded from this limitation by clause (a). 

Again, in this verse permission has been accorded to the 
Muslims as regards the lawfulness of woman commung under the 
category described as “what your right hands possess" (Xl. L 
e^ L1). In Islamic terminology this means ‘any thing acquired 
from the non-Muslims’. So long it was held that this necessa- 
rly means ‘spoils of wai’ (UJ!) But clause (b) provides us 
with a clue to a clearer conception in this matter. It indicates 
that any peaceful acquisition from non-Muslims known as fay’ 
( #1) is also included m what is stated as “what your. right 
hands possess". Clause (b) legalises the Prophets taking 
the Egyptian slave girl (Maria) as “what your right hands 
possess" She belonged to the class of acquisitions known as 


3. The commentators of the Holy Qur'ün have translated the 
expression Kle di! s | los in V. 33 50 as “of those whom 
God has given thee as spoils or war". But this is not correct 
The correct translation is as stated ın the article “of those whom 
God has given thee as peaceful acquisitions (from the non- 
Muslims)’ The mistake is due to a confusion between the 
meanings of the terms 4:4)! and (4) 1. 

About the connotation of the word ñe.) | and its difference 
with ŝi) ! Ibn Manzür, the author of Lian al-'Arab, ( Beirut, 
1955) says in vol XII, rt. &:£, on the authority of al-Azhari 
(A. H. 282-370), the author of Tahzib al-Lugha 
pity 5 pela Og) | ade cin gl le dae! o, ce NE dG 
aj lh pg Ballets AMSNCD ee ca ud Si gel ge 

wade Gla Il Ys oe N goad! dl gael oe 
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Fay’. Such non-Muslim women are being prohibited by this clause 
for the general Muslims General Muslims can marry non-Muslim 
women belonging to the class of fay’ only when they embrace 
Islam. This ıs borne out by the verse AL-Nisa@ 25 (see Appendix) 
in which permission 1s given to marry “believing maids whom 
your right hands possess", and also by the verse 4/-Mumtahanah, 
10 (see Appendix) where itis stated that a woman from a non- 
Muslim society taking refuge with the Muslim is not to be 
returned to them. Such a woman can be married by the Muslims 
if she embrace Islam. And the Muslims should pay to the non- 
Muslims any dues they may have against her. 


To possess a slave girl and to have sexual relation with 
her were not immoral acts according to ancient standards. Follo- 
wing this the Prophet had accepted the Coptic slave girl presented 
to him by the then Christian ruler of Egypt. The Holy Quran 
seeks to raise the standard of morality by'lprohibiting acquisition 
of slave girls for the Muslims except inthe case of war captives. 
Even in the cases of slave girls thus allowed the Holy Qur'an 
enjoms  **Force not your slave girls to whoredom that ye may 
seek enjoyment of the life of the world, 1f they would preserve 
their chastity” (24 . 33). 


(2) Al-Nisà, 23. By this verse ‘sisters’, among other relations, 
have been made unlawful for marriage. The next verse al-Nisd, 
24 by stating that “lawful unto you are all beyond those mentioned" 
legalises cousins for marriage. Now, clause (c) of al-Ahzab. 50 
by stating that the Prophet only ıs allowed to marry his cousins 
(even not all of them but only those who emigrated with him to 
Madina) abrogates the above mentioned expression in al-Nisa@ 
24 viz, “lawful unto you are all beyond those mentioned". 


That the verse al-Ahzab, 50 has a force of overriding all 
that were revealed before it and contradicts it 1s indicated by the 
clause (f), viz, “We are aware of that which We enjoined upon 


Translation — Al-Azhar: said Ghanimah ıs that part of the 
properties of the non-Muslims (ht polytheists) for which the 
Muslims led their horses and camels — ..... And Fay’ 1s what 
Allah made available from the properties of the non-Muslims 
(ht. polytheists ) without war or any exertion for that. 
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them concerning their wives and those whom their right hands 
possess", ie it states that in spite of the earlier revelations 
which come ın contradiction with it the commandments contained 
in al-Ahzab, 50 are to prevail 


This is a case of abrogation. The~Holy Qur'ün states : 


*Such of our revelations as We abrogate or cause to be 
forgotten We bring (in place) one better or the like thereof. Knowest 
thou not that Allah ıs able to do all things" ? ( The Cow, 106). 


The Prophet has also said in a Hadith quoted in the 
article ( p 23) that some words of God can cancel others 


Commentators have tried to explain clause (c) as meaning: 
either of the following connotations : 
(a) itintends to prohibit the Prophet from marrying those of 
his cousins only who did not emigrate with him to Madina 
(b) it intends to exclude others from the right of marrying the 
cousins of the Prophet who emigrated with him to Madina 


But the alternative interpretations are not tenable. ‘‘Part—A”’ 
clearly shows that clause (c) 1s one of the four clauses that 
treat of women lawful for the Prophet exclusively. Clause (c) 
cannot be taken out ofthe class to which the other three clauses 
viz, (a), (b) and (d) belong and given a twisted interpretation. 
Its position ıs the same as that of the other three of the clauses. 
This means that cousins (mentioned in clause ‘c’) are not lawful 
for general Musluns in the same way as those women stated in 
clauses (a), (b) and (d) Clause (c) refers to the Prophet's marriage 
with Zainab b  Jahsh, his cousin 

This discovery deals a blow to the practice of marriage 
within blood relation prevalent 1n Islam and recognised by the 
Shari‘ah (the Islamic common law) In order to remove the 
discrepancy between the Shari‘ah and the Holy Our'àn, the Shari‘ah 
needs be amended. 

(3) Al-Nisà, 24 Inthis verse has been stated what implies 
that ın a marriage the bride ıs to be sought through proper 
channel. In other words, it should not bea marriage arranged 
between the bride and the bridegroom themselves. 

Clause (d) places the Prophet above the limitation, 


According to the prevalent view this part of the verse means 


» ^S 
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that any woman who agrees to marry the Prophet without any 
dowry, ıs lawful for him, dowry being an indispensable part of 
a marriage in Islam. But the hollowness of this argument 1s manifest 
from the clause (a) which mentions dowry as necessary in the 
case of marriage of the Prophet also. The true sense of this 
part of the verse rather 1s that a woman who offers herself to 
the bridegroom directly instead of being offered by her guardians 
was lawful for marriage for the Prophet only and nobody else. 
So this part of the verse ordaims that a marriage without the 
consent of the bride’s guardians 1s not valid The Shari'ah should 
be amended accordingly. 

C Clause (g) explains the reason for granting these privileges 
to the Prophet. The reason is stated to be to protect the Prophet 
from incurring any blame for his being associated with things 
unlawful. It should be borne in mind that the Holy Qur'ün 
has no intention of granting to the Prophet a license for using 
unlawful things prohibited by divine law The Prophet himself 
said that God enjoined upon the Prophets what He enjomed upon 
the Muslims* So the Prophet is also under the general laws 
of Islam. Granting of special privileges to the Prophet became 
necessary to save him from blame for having made marriages 
which though formerly lawful, were made unlawful by al-Ahzáb-50 

D Clause (h) states that these privileges are granted to the 
Prophet by God as a gesture of His forgiveness and mercy 
to His Prophet 


Some problems and their solutions 


Now, after it 1s established that marriages have taken place 
in Islam which cannot be treated as authorised by the Holy Qur’an 
we are faced with the problem of the validity or, otherwise, 
of such marriages performed in the past and also of the right 
of inheritance for issues of such marriages But these prob- 
lems are not at all difficult of solution Here we get the 
solution from the Prophet who declared that actions are to 
be judged according to the merit of the motives behind. 
(* ly die Y! til’) When such marriages were performed it was 
done with the purest of beliefs that these were legal and valid. 


4, qi lad | E Kia - gil e l a yal GE gale See as 
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So these are to be accepted as such. The right of inheritance for 
the offsprings of such marriages was also not affected 1n any way: 


There remains yet another problem to be solved. And 
this 1s the decision to be taken about the fate of marriages of 
this nature existing at present. In this case, we have to listen 
to the verdict of our conscience for its solution And obviously, 
it will be that such marriages as were based wrongly on blood 
relationship cannot be allowed to continue and must be treated 
as null and void The Holy Qur'ün came to purify the lives of 
its followers. So if they want to follow the Holy Qur'üàn they 
cannot accept any condition in their life which 1s prohibited by 
it. When the verse prohibiting more than four wives to Muslims 
was revealed the companions of the Prophet all divorced their 
wives in excess Of the number allowed. But the marriages. 
which were based on procedural mistakes like that of a Muslim 
woman without the consent of her guardians need not be dissolved 
if the basic cause of imvalidity of the marriages be removed by 
procuring the necessary consents 


Finally remains to be solved the problem of maintenance 
of wives thus divorced. The Holy Qur’Gn has ordained that the 
divorced women must be looked after properly (2.241). So it 
would be the duty of the erstwhile husbands to provide for the 
maintenance of such divorced wives and their children. The 
divorced wives may be married to others if they so desire. But 
if they choose to remain with their children ıt must be provided for. 


Rigidity of the Shari‘ah and the Solution 


In reconstructing the Islamic maritage laws in the light of 
the present discovery the greatest stumbling block may be encountered 
from the agelong concept of the immutability of the Shari‘ah. 
This is because it ıs held that the Shari‘ah is based on the 
Holy Quran which contains the immutable words of God. 
But a critical examination of the Shari‘ah, as it 1s prevailing 
now will show that it is not always based on the Holy Qur'an. 
The present discussion based on the verse, Al-Ahzab. 50 of the 
Holy Qur'ün clearly proves ıt So we may state that there exists 
discrepancy between the Holy Qur'ün and some parts of the 
Shari‘ah as ıt ıs prevailmg. And such parts of the Shari‘ah as 
do not agree with the Holy Qur'ün must as already stated be 
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amended. The Holy Qur'an being the basis of Islam must 
prevail in the Islamic law. And in this process it is not the 
immutability of the Holy Qur’an rather itis the so-called immutability 
of the framers of the Shari‘ah that is affected. It is no reflection 
On the early savants of Islam. They were sincere Muslims. They 
tried to understand the Holy Qui’an to the best of their ability 
And what they understood to be the meaning of the sacred 
book they followed sincerely in their lives. Nothing more is 
possible and nothing more 1s expected from a man. To err is 
human It is the motive behind an action that will determine 
the merit or demerit of an action The Prophet said that “‘he 
who triesto solve a problem and arrives at a wrong conclusion 
earns one merit and he who arrives at the correct conclusion 
earns two merits". About the authority of the Holy Qur'àn the 
Prophet said ‘My words cannot cancel the words of God and 
the words of God can cancel my words. And some words of 
God can cancel others" * The Prophet has thus placed the 
authority of the Holy Qur’an above that of his own. And the 
Muslims have only to follow him for finding~a solution of the 
problems raised by the present discovery. 


APPENDIX 


(Reproduced from M. M. Pickthall’s The Meaning of the 
Glorious Qur'an. 


1. Al-Nisa 3. And if ye fear that ye will not deal fairly by the 
orphans, marry of the women, who seem good to you, two or three 
or four , and if ye fear that ye cannot do justice (to so many ) 
then one (only) or (the women) that your right hands possess 
Thus, it 1s more likely that ye will not do injustice (Adapted 
in italics). 


2 Al-Nisd. 23 Forbidden unto you are your mothers, and your 
daughters, and your sisters, and your father’s sisters, and your 
mother’s sisters, and your brother’s daughters, and your foster- 
mothers, and your fostei-sisters, and your mothers-in-law and your 
step-daughters who are under your protection (born) of your women 


5. iple g Ade à! do BI Joey dU QUATAS gi le ge 
Al. y ge AT Runs AI BM , LIN d eei Y ue 
(abs 9199 1) = Lan ARE Re 
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unto whom ye have gone in-but if ye have not gone m unto 
them, then it 1s no sin for you (to marry their duaghters) and 
the wives of your sons who (spring) from your own loms. And 
(1t 1s forbidden unto you) that ye should have two sisters toge- 
ther, except what hath already happened (of that nature) in the 
past. Lo! Allāh 1s ever Forgiving, Merciful. 


3. Al-Nisd, 24. And all married women (are forbidden unto 
you) save those (women) whom your right hands possess Itis 
a decree of Allah for you Lawful unto you are all beyond 
those mentioned, so that ye seek them with your wealth in 
honest wedlock, not debauchery. And those of whom ye seek 
content (by marrying them), give unto them their portions as 
a duty. And there ıs no sin for youin what ye do by mutual 
agreement after the duty (hath been done) Lo! Allah ıs ever 
Knower, Wise. (Adapted in italics ) 


4 Al-Nisá, 25. And whoso is not able to afford to marry free, 
believing women, let them marry from the believing maids whom 
your right hands. possess. Allah knoweth best (concerning) your 
faith. Ye (proceed) one from another , so wed them by permission 
of their folk, and give unto them their. portions in kindness, they 
being honest not debauched nor of loose conduct And if when 
they are honourably married they commit lewdness they shall 
“meur the half of the punishment (prescribed) for free women 
(in that case). This 1s for him among you who feareth to 
commit sin But to have patience would be better for you, Allah 
is Forgiving, Merciful. 


5 ALkMumtahanah. 10.—O ye who believe, When believing 
women come unto you as fugitives, examine them — Allah ıs Best 
Aware of their faith Then, if ye know them for true believers, 
send them not back unto the disbelievers. They are not lawful 
for them (the disbelievers), norare they ( the disbelzevers ) lawful 
for them And give them (the disbelievers) that which they 
have spent(upon them). And itisno sin for you to marry such 
women when ye have given them their dues. And hold not to 
the ties of disbelieving women , and ask for ( the retun of) 
that which ye have spent, and let them (the disbelievers) ask 
for that which they have spent. That is the judgement of Allah. 
He judgeth between you. Allah is Knower, Wise. 


Y 
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ON THE CONJUNCT JNA4' AND ITS DERIVATIVES 
HARENDRA CHANDRA PAUL 


By the Skt “ga” we generally mean, ‘one who knows 
(things spiritual or thinks on matters related to ‘Spirit’ Y , and 
accordingly, he ıs often called an Zàtma-fía, 1. e, knower of the 
Spirit or Self In that sense ıt may well be cognate with Greek 
gno forming words like gnostic (or a mystic, i e., one having 
esoteric spiritual knowledge), gnosis (or knowledge of spiritual 
mysteries ), gnome ( or maxim, aphorism), or intelligence and genie 
(of. Skt jRa-1n, or rather gun-in) ; all of which are surely 
connected with Arabic words jummu( or ‘demons’, commonly used 
in Bengal, yin) with plural sense and jannatu, meaning garden 
or paradise To be an inhabitant of this heavenly Garden (or 
Jannat) one must be mad (after spiritual knowledge , cf. the 
Ar verb janna, to be mad, and also the heroic personage in Islamic 
literature Majnün who 1s ordinarily said to be mad, but was really 
a seeker after pure Love or spiritual knowledge ). 

From this jfa is ordinarily formed the common verbal root 
jfia, meaning ‘to know’, and it appears to be cognate with our 
Bengali Jànà ‘to know’, as we find myjdta, (or what 1s already ) 
. known But jana ıs really a viddhi word of jana, feminine of 
jana or jan, made articulate with an ‘a’ inserted between jf 
(or; and n) And from this jana is derived the word Janaka, 
commonly meaning ‘father’ or a ‘begetter’, but really it signifies 
one whois an epitome of all spiritual knowledge, as we find in 
the character of Janaka, the father of Sita, the wife of Rama. 
In the same way, Jand is found to be the wife of Arjuna, the 
progenitor of  Pra-vira, literally a seeker proceeding to be a 
hero (of perfect knowledge ). 


Again, sarvajia, one who knows every thing, 1s pronounced 
as savvaya, but yayna, ‘Sacrifice’ and vijaidna, the ‘Science’ ( of 
knowledge )-as janno (and vinnanam and our Bengali vinnan or 

4 
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vindn to explain scrutimzmgly , cf. also Persian binad, ‘he sees’ 
from didan, to see), or Gnd, ‘command’ as dnd, in different 
Prükrta languages as Vararuci exemplifies. 


In our modern Aryan languages also the same conjunct is 
found to be pronounced differently by the different provincial 
languages. In Bengal or Oriya yaa ıs pronounced gga though 
in writing they retain the same spelling. In Hindi and Panjabi 
it ıs both written and pronounced gya In Guyaiati and 
Marathi, though the conjunct 1s written gya, but they pronounce 
respectively dna and dnya. Again, in Sindhi the conjunct 1s 
assimilated to a single letter which 1s something like gka as m 
Arabic lettter gh ( gham or ghyn) John Beames has given so 
many illustrations to this effect ın his A comparative Grammar 
of the Modern Aryan Languages of India (vol I, pp 302—4) 


From this 1nstability of the conjunct, both in spelling and 
pronunciation, and also in their differences of meaning, though 
the words formed of it are of the same stock, we may conjec- 
ture with confidence that the conjunct was surely in its origin 
a combination of two guttural sounds, one g (or rather gh) 
and the other %, whose use in the different languages of India 
is always discarded, and ın the other so-called ‘foreign’ languages 
it 1s not even available for which the letter n 1s used instead. 
Now let us see how this conjunct is used in its different derivatives, 
and what they really signify 


The verbal noun jzdna from the stem ais really meaning 
"knowing" or ‘‘know-ledge’’, an instrument (of procedure ) that 
has led one to be a £a It is something lıke a le (cf L. lynx, 
Gk. lugx, or a ‘tail’) of lyncean arrogance that has developed 
in course of searching after spiritual knowledge and that ( ‘ledge’ ) 
is to be tagged off before going to be sna. Jnana as a verb 
is connected with Hindi Jännä, ‘to know’ or Beng. jēn or janan, 
and in Gupsy janava, Kashmiri zanun. The Beng. jana, commonly 
meant ‘to know’, is really meaning ‘cause to know’. Again, in 
Persian jana, derived from jan or life, is only an address of 
welcome of one’s Beloved, who is dearer to his own life even 
The word jandn also refers to one’s dearest one, though ordinarily 
it ıs taken as a plural of jam. Besides being a plural affix, an has 
also other different meaning as a sufix in Persian * it forms 
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ismi-háüliyà or noun of condition, and thereby by loving or living with 
(cf. Beng. bhāla vása, meaning both ‘love’ and ‘good residence’ ) 
his jànán, the self is automatically conditioning himself to have 
the spiritual knowledge which is really the inmost essence of 
one’s life to be united with another soul, signified in the 
meaning of dn asa suffix of place (or the real placement of the 
Self). In this latter sense the Arabic word jan-at, pl of jinnatu, 
meaning the Paradise, has probably also influenced the Persian 
word jan. Again, consider the Arabic word jandnu, meaning 
‘mind, heart’ fiom the root combined of the letters jim and 
niin (1.€, a combination of the conjunct ză) whose plural is 
ajünu ; and it may well be compared with ajnana, ‘ignorance’, 
or Beng. ajdnd, ‘unknown’. ‘Ignorance’ is here really no ‘want 
of knowledge, but ignoring all ordinary senses of common 
knowledge (as applied to human beings ) 


The word used in Persian for ‘to know’ is danistan ( and 
in Singhalese dannavá) and from ıt 1s formed its ismu-fa‘ili dana, 
meaning ‘one who knows’ ‘This dānā may well be cognate with 
jana, as 1n meaning, so also in vocalisation, as we have already 
seen that ‘d’ ıs often interchanged with *j. Compare also Skt. 
adya and Beng. dt, ‘to-day’ , Skt. madya and Pali majja, ‘wine’ ; 
and Beng wan, going upwards, from Skt. udyana (from ut-yàna ), 
‘Garden’. Besides, dá-nà and Skt dà-tà, one who bestows (or 
sacrifices ) for the sake of others (who are really no less than his 
own selves ), are from the same root dan, from which is derived 
danu, the progenitor. of the ddnavas, the so-called “Demons”. Now 
it 1s well-known to us that the more one sacrifices, the more 
one begets spiritual knowledge. And we find that as the Per. 
dan has the sense of knowing, so also the meaning of ‘possession’ : 
as zabdn-dan, a linguist, but mumak-dan, or shama'dán, means 
‘the case possessing the salt (of life) or the candle ( of know- 
ledge), usually translated respectively the *salt-cellar' or ‘candle- 
Stick’ (the candle of which waxes as the light of spiritual 
knowledge ıs firing it). : 


The Skt. root da ıs said to be from dadātı, 1 e., he bestows 
(having the desiderative sense of knowing). Compare also Per. 
dānad, he knows, but dihad, he gives, from düdan, to give; Per 
dad also means ‘justice’, 1. e., justice done by bestowing, and the 
Skt. dana, a charitable action. Didan, to see, as ialready observed, 
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also appears to be from the same root , and really one who sees 
or knows (or bestows with a spiritual outlook), can only explain 
(cf Beng. vinána) clearly the mystery of life. And John Beames 
remarks on this Skt root: “This 1s one of the primitive Indo- 
European race-words, and being such we probably have not got 
it m its original form in Sanskrit. With the idea of giving 1s 
intimately connected that of dividing, or apportioning, and we 
find in Sanskrit several roots with this meaning, all of which scem 
to pomt back to some earlier common root which has been 
lost" (Ibid. vol. 3, p.43). 


As the palatal ‘J?’ is often changed to dental ‘d’, so also 
there may be interchange of letters between the palatals and the 
gutturals, as we find in Jan and gan, both meaning in Beng. 
‘the inner essence of a man’, as revealed in the words jana- 
Saktt and gana$akti, meaning thereby ‘the spiritual power that 
strengthens the capacity of every individual ( whether a male or 
female Y. Again in Persian jan (or rather zan) ıs an woman, 
or a wife, and zandna, though) in Peisian means ‘womanly’ (or 
seraglio), in Bengali it has come to the meaning of an woman 
in general, or the wife m particular, In the same way gana (or 
even jana ) connected with English genus, Perso-Ar. pns (or nsu), 
from which is derived our Beng jinis, (the essence of) a thing, 
may also mean a multitude of persons, and thus its feminine 
is said to be ganika, a prostitute. But in this feminine sense 
it is more likely to be connected with ganaka, meaning ‘a counter’ 
(or an occultist) who accounts for the | mysteries of the secre 
of a life, and in this sense gayikd, meaning a ‘courtesan’ or 
-zan, 1s more preferred. 


All these derivatives, as discussed above, are m one way 
or other, connected with jaa or its vrddhi j&à, by which every 
jna ıs in pleasure to extend his ‘knowledge’ to others A £a 
18 a knower of that secret or spiritual knowledge which 1s really 
inherent in every being (or thing), but without proper cultivation 
of many so-called ‘re-births’ of the evolutionary developments till 
its stage of the highest faculty of a man, as symbolized in the 
letter 7% or n, he cannot rise to its perfection from all imper- 
fection, that ıs really a conjunct from its lowest level of inanimate 
beings to its highest stage of manhood, which also must be 
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extinguished or rather surpassed to become a ‘ji#-a’. As from 
jna is formed the word j4à-ía, butin like manner there can not 
be any word jiia-ta. For the knowledge of a sia 1s such a State 
that has no past or even future, and it is ever present. Jäta, 
though ordinarily means ‘known’, but it has really a causal sense, 
meaning thereby ‘made known’. By knowing or being made to 
know, one may become a past tense ( or action) of its procedure 
of development, or perfect or rather made perfected of its awareness 
or consciousness. Jnana (or jna-ana) will thus naturally mean a 
know-ing stage of a man which is ever ın process in every soul 
From Jää 1s, again, derived the word j4zà-ti, meaning ‘kinsfolk’ 
or simply ‘kin’. If-tz is taken as an affix of the present tense, 
Jna@-ti will be equivalent to jdnd-t1, he knows, or rather as the 


. Self 1s inthe reflexive mood of his own consciousness, he thereby 


causes others to know of this characteristic. In Persian also we 
find danad, he knows, from danistan ‘to ‘know’. And if it be 
an affix of the abstract noun, as samskrti or culture from samskar, 
it would mean the quality of the knowledge that 1s being exhibited 
in persons of same nature. But it is now generally interpreted 
as members of the class or nation who are originally of same 
blood In this sense also it ıs really referring to the original 
idea of ‘knowledge’ that ıs inherent in every being. For the word 
rakta, for ‘blood’, may be taken as a past participle from ra-ga 
(in Persian rag, a vein), whose vrddhu word is surely raga, commonly 
used for ‘anger’, but really meaning the pleasure of the inner 
self that 1s ever proceeding on, whether the movement be slow 
or turbulent ; and I think this slow or soothing movement is really 
meant for anuraga, meaning love, affection on attachment, and 
the turbulent or anaesthetic movement was originally compared 
to the rdg or vi-rág as used in Bengali. And this raga is again 
meaning the various modulations of tune in a song, as we find 
in the phrase rdg-rdgini. As rügini is taken as a feminine of rag 
(or raga), so also ràj&i (or Old Hindiràgmi) ıs the fem. of raja 
(or rajan vrddht of raja), which was most probably originally 
ra-jna, the knower (of the ‘Fire’ or ‘Ra’, the mystic symbol for 
‘fire’ 1n the religion of the original Semitics ) or the know-mg 
person who has become aware of the inner pleasure that 1s inherent 
in every being, and with the experience of this knowledge he is 
also causing others to be decorated (cf. Beng  rangaüna, range 
rüngá) by this acquired knowledge. The Skt. root rañj, made 
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basically connected with rajam, ıs probably only for the reason 
that the oiiginal form of it 1s found to be missing. 


‘King’ and ‘queen’ are the respective English for raja and 
rani (or rani, ram). These two words also are in the same way, 
1.e , m respect of their origmal meaning, are found to be connnected 
with kins-folk or (kith and) kin. Kin and king are both originally 
from the same root, OE. cym (n) g, meaning ‘cunning. Kith (from 
OE. cythth) originally meant ‘knowledge’, then ‘known country’, and 
now only means near relatives or one’s most favourite one 


As jia or Jí has its other affixes, so also ıt has so many 
prefixes, such aS aia, a-)id, prajfid, prajna, vi-jfia and va-jfia. 
Yajfta, ‘sacrifice’ ıs 1n. old Hindi jaja, and Hindi jag. Beng. vag 
(pronounced jag) or yaj, asın yaj-man, performer of the sacrifice. 
Looking to its inner meaning yajfia should better be translated as 
‘Sacrament’ instead of ‘Sacrifice’. For the action performed there 
is not so much of surrendering, but to realize the mystery of 
sacred knowledge that is inherent in all beings. 


Ya-jfia or yaj-ña 1s found to be analysed by Sanskrit scholars 
as yaj-ni (inits reflective or passive mood). Nä, is, commonly 
translated as ‘non-existence’ or rather ‘non-existing’; but it is 
really the non-existence of all human developments that are gradually 
evolving into the Be-mg to be surrendered (so that the ‘A’ which is 
anuttara, can be found out with an uttara or ‘Answer’ to the various 
conflicts of the Mind or Man, that are rushing out one against 
another) Yay (or ya-ja) is the birth or rebirth of the human 
faculties that are mnate in all beings Again, ıt appears that an ‘a’ 
or ‘t was surely affixed with ‘y’, otherwise, this semi-vowel, without 
another ‘a’ after it, cannot even be pronounced. Therefore, we 
find that va is pronounced as ja Probably for joining together 
two vowels ‘y’ asa sort of hyphen (i.c,-‘ or’) as an intermediate 
(antasthya) sound was first introduced. And thus 1t 15 most probably 
originally connected with the Arabic ‘ (‘ayn) or’ (hamza), both 
of which are purely a laryngal sound and as its purity in. sound 
could not be respected in Sanskrit, it has gradually tended to a 
palatal sound. ‘J’ in Skt. and ya (as ın ya o1 jä) is the root verb, 
meaning ‘to go’. Yayfia is thus significantly interpreted as the 
spiritual act of realizing the ‘Spirit’ that 1s innate im all bemgs. 
But if we interpret with a deeper significance of every letter that 
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is used here, it will stand thus: Yaja ıs that spiritual action 
(in the name of ‘A’ or anuttara, who comes or 1s) coming down 
(or ‘1’) to the physical world (as one illiterate or ajia) and ıs reborn 
(or S; cf. also dva, ‘twice born’) with the spiritual knowledge 
that is innate (orj% )in it, and by forsaking its lower elements 
(including even its highest intellectual achievements, cf. ‘%’ or ‘n’), 
it realizes itself (or ‘A’) Really ‘he’ is the same as ‘He’. And 
we find that Arabic yaghnà (or yaghni) also means ‘he is rich’ 
(with spiritual knowledge), derived from the verb ghana (or ghani), 
meaning ‘to be rich, to be content with, to be ın no need of’, 


Ajna, though generally interpreted as an ‘illiterate’, but it 
may more suitably be translated as ‘A ;4a', the One who knows, 
and this know-ing is the natural bent of mind for further progress 
that cannot be found out through letters or reading of books, 
or by cultivating the Sastras, without looking after the developing 
transformations of mind or Man from one stage to another. 
Or, ıt may also be interpreted that only the Jia knows ‘A’, 
which is anuttara , and though ‘unknowable’ (cf Skt. ajfieya), 
yet by his spiritual knowledge, he can surpass (or ut-tr) through 
all the gradual developments (or uttara), and thus finds out the 
one ‘Answer’ that all are the same, ie ‘a’, from which all are 
originated and to which they again return or mix together (with 
all). He who was ghani, (meaning ‘rich’ in Arabic) becomes aghniyà 
(pl. of ghaniyu), by knowing that all selves are really the pluralised 
forms of the One Bé-ing. 


This ajňa or its so many qualified (or so-called ‘pluralised’) 
forms are the Arabic aghmyd, or rather the Skt. a@gneya (or ‘fiery, 
cf. also Eng. igneous) forms of agn, which may well be inter- 
preted as the feminine or active force of ajíía The ajna, though 
ever dynamic like Sra, and his fiery power agm is in active 
force through time and space like Durga and Káli is preferring 
to be silent like Sava (1.e., inactive or ‘neutral’ Siva). Really any 
person without the power of spiritual knowledge (cf. inadndagnt) 
inflamed ın him, is like a dead body (or sav) without the consciousness 
that ever remains silent (Sava) in him. It is also interesting to 
note how differently the word ıs used in the various dialects of 
India In Bengali, itis 4g, agzn or àgun , Hindi, Panjabi and Marathi, 
simply dg; Sindhi dghi, but in Oriya even the ‘g is dropped, 
nia or agma. The English has borrowed the Latin ignis, meaning 
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i 
‘fire’ (And ıt ıs ‘also’ to be noted that though agni ıs masc. 1n Skt., 
dg ıs fem. 1n. Hindi. ) 

Agni 1s really of most importance im the religious affairs of 
the Hindu system. With reference to Agni Larousse says in his 
World Mythology (pp 230-2) “The importance of this god emerges 
clearly from the fact that eight of the ten books of the Rig-veda 
begins with the hymns addressed to him. According to Aurobindo 
he is ‘divine will or conscious power, and as such is the master 
of the universe’ .. Agni ıs the earth, ın plants ; the waters contain 
Agni, Agni 1s in stones, Agm ıs within men, Agnis are ın cows 
and horses, Agni shines from the heavens, the atmosphere belongs 
to the god Agni. Mortals set fire to Agni, the bearer of oblations 
who loves clarified butter. The dark-kneed earth, clad in Agni, 
will make me alert and brilliant”. So says a hymn m the Atharva- 
veda addressed to the earth .. 

“Agn will serve as guide to anyone who approaches him ; 
he 1s the divine workman, the hope of men, the surest, gentlest 
and nearest of the gods, the immutable light placed in us so 
that we may see, and he is also the swiftest apprehension of 
swiftly moving things 

“Like Ushas he plays an important part vis-a-vis the gods ; 
all are contained ın him, he is the ‘I’ of all gods, he is their 
father and yet their son, for he introduces into creation the powers 
destined to bring about evolution as and when conditions are ripe 
for the realisation of a new phase And these powers are in 
actual fact, the gods Therefore, on the plane of human soul, 
Agni creates the gods in us and is the prime cause of their 
complex action 

‘According to Hindu concepts, the sacrifice yajáüa is the 
essential act 1m life. Gandhi declared ıt to be ‘a principle which 
was created at the same time as humanity’, and added that ‘a 
lıfe of sacrifice 1s the supreme summit of art’ .. When man refuses 
to submit to divine will ( ın other words, will not agree to sacrifice ), 
Agni seeks to charm rather than to chastise him". And it may 
also be noted that the Arabic verb ghanna ( or ghanni) means 
*to sing, Or chant 


After giving some five derivatives of the word in his The 
Vedic Etymology (pp. 11—13 ) Fatah Singh opines: “Agm (from 
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a-knuy, anti-water) ıs also derived from knuy ‘to wet’,.. The 
derivation may also have the support of the etymology of Latin 
ignis The word ‘ignis’ may be derived from the negative participle 
‘m added to ‘gnis’. The woid ‘gais’ would automatically correspond 
to Sans. ‘knuy’, not only phonetically (‘g and 'K' bemg inter- 
changeable ) but also semantically, meaning ‘the wetting element 
(water). But after all, any of his derivatives does not serve 
the complete character of Agni, as envisaged in the Vedic literature. 
That Agniis really an active force working within, may be com- 
prehended from the use of the word agni-mandya which though 
ordinarily interpreted as ‘indigestion’, will literally mean the quality 
of the inner fire that ıs slow (or ım a bad condition) in its 
progress V S Agarwala 1n his Matsya Puiana a study ( p 155) 
states thus “Agni ıs said to be the mind-born son of Brahma 
(cf. Brahma-putra, name of a river, which is masc, but the 
river Ganga or the Ganges, Gk. Gagges, is fem ) Brahma is 
the same as Hiranyagarbha or Prana which was identified with 
Agni". But the idea expressed by Sir Aurobindo in his The 
Life Divine (p. 145-6) is really sublime: “In essence the gods 
are one existence which the sages call by different names , and 
in their action founded in and proceeding from the large Truth 
and Right Agni or another ıs said to -be all the other gods, 
he is the one that become all, at the same time he is said to 
contain all the gods in himself as the nave of a wheel contains 
the spokes, he is the one that contains all; and yet as Agni 
is described as a separate deity, one who helps all the others, 
exceeds them in force and knowledge, yet is inferior to them 
in cosmic position (‘“‘Devandém avamah" ) and is employed by them 
as messenger, priest (purohita) and worker,—the creator of 
the world and father, he 1s yet the son born of our works, he 
1s, that ıs to say, the original or the manifested indwelling Self 
or Divine, the One that inhabits all”. That is, Agni, or “gms 
is the motive power that ignites or inspires all things or beings 
for further progress in evolutionary development In Islamic 
literature also nür, the ‘Divine Light’? is found to be connected 
with mar or fire, derived from the root verb nara, ‘to shine’. 
Aud I think the word Narayana ( by making it of Arabic forma- 
tion, m@ra-‘ayn or in Persian fashion nii-‘ayn, meaning the divine 
hight of the eye, or one’s own essence) in our literature should 
5— 
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better be interpreted 'the One whose essence or outlook is of fiery 
or inspirmg character’, instead of analysing as ‘one whose place 
( ayana ) 1s ın water (nara). 


Ājñā, ‘command’ or ‘order’, though written in Bengalı ın 
the same way as ın Skt., 1s pronounced dggd, dgge àgyà or daiggd. 
In Hindi, ıt is ägyä, Panjabi dgia, but Gujarat degnyá, almost 
in the same way as Ar. aghniyd, pl. of ghani ‘Command’ is 
always from a supreme authority which can be entrusted with 
all certainty and relied upon with all confidence And literally 
also fad, as a vrddh of ajňa, may be interpreted as. The 
joy of knowing the mystery of hfe (and death) is all around. 
And consequently, every one submits to it, as 1s the command 
from the authority. It 1s, as if, already come upon us ( or known 
to us) as ordained by the Authority In à gia (or gaya), as 
some dialects pronounce them, meaning thereby as translated in 
Beng. ese geche, ı. e., it has already come upon us; and after 
acknowledging its meaning, we are duty-bound with all-pleasure 
to work accordingly Agge, or ügyd, etc, is often used as a 
response to a call from the authority or superior persons. Here 
also the same meaning apples, i.e, “Yes, I am here, and 
always ready to obey the command" The word ıs often found 
to be followed by jo hujur or dpm jā balen Hujus from Ar 
hudür (or huzür) also means ‘presence’ from the root verb 
hadara, to be present, come Jo hujur, thus means I am present 
(to obey as you command )’. And by apni ( or Gpant) yà balen, we 
mean, ‘(I am present to obey) as you command”. 

Prajia@ means (higher) intellect, or rather intuitive knowledge. 
Literally, ıt is only an advancement towards the joy to be jna 
And praia is that person who is proceeding to bea jaa Prajna 
is generally, interpreted as the vrddhi of prajňā ; but it appears 
to be better interpreted as pra-+-ajna. Vi-j&a, in like manner, is 
generally interpreted as specialized sna; but literally ıt would 
mean . the higher intellect ıs now intering into the stage of a jaa 


That the aim of the Hindus was to be a jaa, may also 
be ascertained fiom their use of the affix gd, as a substitute in 
all their future actions. As we use kar giyā (orrather kargā), 
i.e ,‘Do whatever you aie to do, after going ( there ), soalso in 
Hindi is used karunga (or Ishall do). This gà is said to be 


V 
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from H. gaya (or Beng. 2:yà), present participle of sand, to go’, 
which afterwards, as John Beames remarks, changed to ga And 
opining thus he says. The meaning of the tense is thus, ‘I have 
gone (that) I may do’, aconstruction which recalls our English 
idiom ‘I am going to do’ (Ibid, p ni. 161). But this gà. also 
appears to be from ja, and from this Jřa has been derived the 
word ‘Ga-ya’, the sacred city of the Hindus, the place of the 
Gnostics, where the people go to offer their oblations showing 
respect to their forefatheis, who are believed to be living there as 
so many immortal souls, though apparently said to be dead ( or 
bereft of their earthly frame) For, according to the Hindus, 
the soul ıs immortal (cf. amrtasya putrüh, ‘sons of immortality’) 
and is ever living , and the deeper meanings of their words ( cf. 
Sabda-brahma, 1.e, the words are really the different aspect of 
the One Brahma) also testify to their faith 


In this connection, I like to mention that Language has its 
own Law, and always of universal sequence. Any ‘word’ as uttered 
by us, is the Logos, constructed, as it appears to be, by our 
‘logical’ ( cf. Gk. logike, Skt. laukika) reasonings. But ieally the 
‘Word’ 1s, as if, from the One First Person (cf. Skt uttama 
purusa ) delivered to the people of the world who are all his 
Second Persons of the Trinity, 1. e., ‘A’ and ‘B’, and all others 
beside these two are ‘C’ and the rest forming the ‘Alphabet’. 
Symbolically 4 is alpha, who 1s ever a-lip-ta, yet the one ‘Leader’ 
guiding all his generations, the Gk. ‘Beta’ ( cf. Beng. beta, ‘son’ ). 
And those who are not yet aware of this fact are only the ‘C’ 
(cf. Beng. se, he, she orit), and other letters see-king after ‘A’. 
In other words, ‘A’ is a-&a, ‘B’ forming ‘V’ ( or ‘B’) m Skt, 
aie respectively the sia, representing ‘v’ and its coefficient ‘b’, 
including in it the series of letters in Skt. forming the ‘media’ 
(Skt, madhya, or madhyama, | e, my mediums ), and those 
third type of letters ıs the ‘C’ class, forming the ‘tenuis’ These 
‘tenuis’ are nothing but the hard or surd mutes, who have no power 
to express of things intellectual, as they are yet roaming in the animal 
or at best in the vital plane with their conflicts of nature Accordingly 
it is well justified when our versatile scholar John Beames remarks 
on the nature of language thus: So true is it that man ıs not 
the master of language, but merely the instrument by which the 
process of speech develops themselves according to natural laws. 
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Man, in fact, makes nothing , nature makes, and man merely 
places materials in such a position that the forces of nature can 
work on them. Man collects the wood, applies the fire, and sets 
the pot on it, but the forces of nature thus jbrought together 
boil the water on it. So man utters sounds by means of his 
vocal organs, but nature controls the form which his utterance 
shall take , and man unconsciously works out great and deep- 
reaching developments of speech far boyond his cognizance or 
comprehension" (Ibid, p. 1. 343) 


The conjunct 7% ıs found to be transformed also into 
ghi, ghn, and nā. And on this analogy, there are many words 
in Skt., as used also in other Indian dialects, that may be 
interpreted in the above manner. We have already hinted on 
the meaning of ni, while interpreting yajáa. And with reference 
to the interpretation of Narayana, we have already connected ayana 
with Ar ‘ayn. But its significance 1s more explicit in the word 
nayan meaning ‘eye’, In the real sense of the words, nayan 
means human out-look, and ayan the spiritual vision of the Eye. 
Nayan (or turning into Arabic formation na‘yn) is, as if a na-‘ñ 
(or n‘ain) tatpurus samas, meaning, one who has not the vision 
of the spiritual eye ( which is really the essence of a person). 
So also we find that the Baul-poet Lalan sings “Amar janma- 
andha man-nayan, Guru tumi nitya sacetan" (or My mental eye 
1s born blind; and you, my Guide, are ever conscious"). Again, 
*Nayan-cünd prasanna hay yar, Sakal cand drsta hay tar, One 
whose nayan-cand (lit. Moon that guides the mental vision, referring 
to the Spiritual Guide, or rather one’s inner conscience) 1s pleased, 
, can see all the Moon (or minds)" The other words, like Tri- 
nayand, one who possesses the three eyes (1. e, one with spiritual 
vision, referring to the gods) and dyata(cf Eng ‘eye’-d) locana, 
16e, one with the extended eyes (and thus possessing the power 
to ‘look-on’ for spiritual vision ),—only clearly show that ayna 
was originally connected with the Arabic ‘ayn (in its causative 
sense) Thus in j#%, as 5 is shown as shortened form of má, so 
also it may be that n has been the substitute for ‘J’, as found 
in many words already discussed. 

The meaning of the conjunct 7% as a substitute for p-ni, nit, 
gi or ghá, 1s more explicit, when we find that in Sanskrit itself 
there 1s an affix, ghan (or ghz) indicating the expression of an 
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action in its aspect as a thing And thus Bhartrhari, the philosophical 
expounder of the grammarian Panini, says in his Vakyapadiya 
(11.8.47) “The expression of action as a process depends upon 
the róot and its aspect as athing depends for its expression on 
suffixes like gha " Again, (as explanatory notes. 11.8 60) he writes: 
“Just as bhàva is the meaning of bhū, so is pāka that of pac 
and tydga that of tya; and this is the meaning of the suffix 
gha&" What he really likes to say is this. With the annihilation 
of all previous expetiences, 1s brought forward that which ıt 
oniginally possessed (1.¢., the essence of the thing). Probably 
taking ghañ as an original word, there have been also different 
words found in our languages, such as ghantü ‘bell’ or Eng. gong. 
Spiritually signified both ghaytad and gong really mean: With the 
death-knell, is re-sounding the joy (of knowledge) which it originally 
possessed. The Arabic ghannā, as already referred to, may also 
be compared with Ghanta, as used in Bengali, as ghanta karā, 
meaning thereby, ‘can do nothing’ also really signifies that ‘one 
who has become aware of the mystery of life and death, does not 
care for any fear from all around’. Ghanta also means an ‘hour’. 
An ‘hour’, like a ghantd, is only a period of time, or duration 
of a stage (of evolutionary development) And we find hour to 
be derived from Gk hora, a ‘season’ (cf. also words like, horizon, 
horoscope, etc). The Gk. Horus, our Har: or Hara, and Arabic 
hàris(u), ‘watchman, guard’, may well be connected with hour, as 
they are only supervisors of some of the evolutionary development 
of the soul 


From ghfi ıs also derived words like, go-ghna or Satrughna. 
Goghna 1s ordinarily translated as a ‘cow-eater’ or ‘sacrificer of 
the cow’. But spiritually signified it will mean. One who has known 
what the world (cf Skt go) really 1s, and by knowing the real 
process (cf. Eng go) of life, they enjoy (cf. bhog, which also 
subsequently meant ‘eating’ the remains of what the Divine beings 
enjoyed) the re-mains of the world with all pleasure. Satrughna is, 
likewise, interpreted as, ‘killer or conqueror of the enemy’, ‘Con- 
queror’, no doubt, but in its inner significance, it is to conquer 
the passions of the Self, who are the real enemy of even the 
highest intellectual person , and when he can know the secret 
of controlling or ruling the passions by sacrificing or merging them 
to the obedience of the spiritual knowledge, then only he is a 
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ksa-tri-ya proceeding to the stage of a Brahman  Laterally inter- 
preted Satrughna will mean : While transforming (cf. Skt. t7-’ ‘to 
cross over’) oneself from its vital plane (Sa) to the mental stage, 
the soul is engrossed (cf. ‘u’) on its way and is thus in the 
conflicts of good and evil; and only by spnitual knowledge 
(cf ghù or Jñ) the soul may be the conqueror of all the conflicts 
in the mind ( cf. ghn-a ) 


In the Ramayana also Satrughna, a type Character, 1s figured as 
a ksa-tri-ya, and ruling as a Satr-ap, to protect Bharata, symbolized 
as the vital Prana, and his two other brothers (viz. Rüma and 
Laksmana) are respectively the characters of the stage of Brahma- 
hood, figuratively the fourth (1e, the first or highest) State of 
mental development, and the true type ( viz. Laksmana ) of an ideal 
Sidra, who 1s ever in obedience to the dictates of his Master, 
the intuitive mental faculty in a Person’ Figuratively interpreted 
the four brothers combined together or in unison with one another 
form the one absorbing character in the Ramdyana, where Rama, 
the highest faculty in a Man, takes only the main part. To make 
it more explicit within a limited space, I like only to mention 
that the two rival parties theie aie at conflicts 1n their stages 
of the highest mental faculty in a Man. One 1s following the 
principle of Brahma-hood, being aware of what a-jna really means ; 
and the other a believer in agnosticism, 1e., one who believes that 
the destiny of Divine Life, the Perfect Manhood, cannot be achieved 
by a man, and mortality 1s the necessary consequence of a mortal 
being To the latter party this material world is the end of life, 
and to the former the spuitual gains are the only principle in 
life. 


Really ıt wonders how Indra-if can be won by Laksmana. 
The rsis of India at least believed that one obsetving the strict 
rules of a Brahma-cári for the phase of a life under the guidance 
of his pure Conscience, can have easy control over or defeat 
the dominance of the six senses, physical, vital and mental, typified 
in the character of Indrajit And it is no surprise for even a 
true devotee, mimicing the principles of lfe with firm belief in 
his Master that he ( referring to Hanuman, a true type of a mimic . 
as is found in an animal like a‘monkey’ or m the servile nature 
of a Sidra) can even surpass the Ocean (of conflicts that stand 
between the stage of ideal Brahma-hood and its preceding stages ). 
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Again, it ıs also of no wonder to those spiritualists that a sati 
(or Sita, under the guidance of her own Spirit of life) can even 
come over through the trial and ordeal of life (cf. agmi-pariksa) 
by passing even through fire that becomes inactive to make any 
harm to such a personality. But all requires the firm belief to 
that immortality of a Be-ing who has really no death or any 
ending of the process of life Therefore Sri Aurobindo in his 
The Life Divine (p. 88) truly remarks. “If we say that pain 
1s a trial and an ordeal, we do not solve the problem". The 
problem must be found out by becoming a ready ‘Answer’ to 
the mystery of life whichis the Perfect Manhood 1n its attaining 
the ‘Divine Life’ and a jfa in its true sense of the term. 


In conclusion, I like to say that the conflicts of all these 
be it in life or m the meaning of a word -lie on the fact that 
the true meaning of the letter ‘a’ is not known to us It 1s 
called the Anuttara (by the Vaidik isis, 1e , the ‘seers’ that were 
‘jfia’), the only ‘neutral’ vowel (or sound, or rather with the 
soundness of its own Spirit ), that ıs ever a-lip-ta (cf. Per. alif) 
and consequently ever a-lve (from OE a-hf, dative of lif or 
life), not engrossed in any affair; and it is also to be noted 
that no word (of action) can even be pronounced ( or acted 
upon) without its help In thesame way a-varna ( or an-uttara), 
though colourless or beyond description, 1s only the clue to all 
colours or descriptions. Therefore, truly remarks our modern spiri- 
tualist in the fashion of the old seeis of India “A diversity 
in oneness is the law of manifestation ; the supramental unifica- 
tion and integration must harmonise these diversities, but to 
abolish them ıs not the intention of the Spirit in Nature" ( The 
Life Divine, p. 790). ‘A’ has really no meaning of non-entity 
or dis-integration , but it ıs the ‘supramental unification and 
integration’ of all souls that are apparently different from it. 
And this supramental unification of all souls has been symbolised 
in the personification of the word afia. Thus the conjunct jřa 
seems to be one of the instances of the original laryngal ghayn 
and ‘ayn of the Semitic letters, dropped to guttural and then 
to palatal sound in its varied forms, and the word ayfia completely 
synchronizes with the Arabic construction like aghna ( un-‘aynun ), 
1 e., (the essence of the Spirit or the spiritual eye) was ever 
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ON A HISTORY OF JAUNPUR! 
M R. TARAFDAR 


While selecting a unit of investigation, a writer 15 expected to 
justify the scope of his work , but the kingdom of Jaunpur does 
not present much difficulty ın this respect. It had a spectacular 
genesis as a Tughlug province and then it persisted for about a 
century contributing much to architecture, literature, painting, 
music and mysticism which had a wider historical significance. 
Unlike Bengal, Orissa, Vijaynagar, some of the Muslim states of 
the Deccan, and Gujrat, Jaunpur had no access to the sea and 
this disadvantage seems to have considerably affected the econo- 
mic life of the kingdom. It ıs true that it was carrymg on a 
considerable volume of trade along the river routes which must 
have been quite limited. because of its perpetual enmity and warfare 
with the Delhi Sultanate, Bengal, Orissa and Malwa. Even without 
going into the details of the maritime commerce of India in the 
fifteenth century, it may be said with an amount of certainty 
that the coastal regions of the subcontment had become closely 
linked up with the complicated network of an international trade 
which not only led to their commerical and industrial progress, 
but also significantly expedited the growth of new classes in these 
regions. This social mobility must have been either totally absent 
or restricted to a great extent in Jaunpur, for the factors likely 
to activise and sustain such a process, seem to have been not-existent 
in that country. So the medieval pompous court with its generous 
patronage to cultural pursuits and military activities over a century 
must have been dependent on the agricultural economy sustained 
by the fertile land the country possessed How far this agricultural 
base of the state remained unaffected by the continuous process of 


1, Mian Muhammad Saeed. The Sharg: Sultanate of Jaunpur A Political 
and Cultural History. University of Karachi, 1972, pp. XXIX and 380 
including XIX illustrations, maps, 84” X 54" 
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warfare 1nto which Jaunpur was involved, 1s a matter of investigation. 
One cannot expect discussions on these fundamental problems from 
the author of the monograph who does not even indirectly refer 
to them and who has called the work A Political and Cultural 
History without explaining the much controversial concepts of 
‘Politics’ and ‘Culture’, From whatever he has written, it seems 
that the term ‘Politics’ has been used to indicate such exciting 
phenomena as battles, expeditions, conquests or defeats and 
annexations or territorial loss resulting from defeats. The term 
‘Culture’ .perhaps covers in this monogiaph the sumtotal of the 
intellectual activities and religio-philosophical 1deas and movements. 
It is surprismg to note that political institutions which are but 
the most powerful pillars of a state are not even mentioned and 
the monograph looks awfully deficient excluding as it does a 
chapter or even a séction on admunistration It is true that the 
few Sharqi inscriptions which sometimes contain such technical 
terms as sug, mugta‘ and khitta as well as the limited number 
of coins deciphered so far, do notat all supply adequate information 
about the administrative institutions But it does not appear to 
be difficult to write on the administrative system of an agriculture- 
based country, for in ancient and medieval India, such states as 
Jaunpur, used to follow a stereotyped pattern of administration 
with local variations. The works utilised by the author for 
writing the different chapters of the monograph, contain a certain 
amount of materials throwing light on the subject and the chain 
of rajds, chieftains and other kinds of intermediaries connecting 
the king with the peasantry that we very often come across 1n 
the author's descriptions of the mulitary activities, could have 
been easily built into a section on the agrarian system and similar 
other details found frequently, organised in the form ofa valuable 
chapter on admunistration. 


The method of writing followed ın the work 1s what historians 
call ‘The Scissors and Paste Method’ according to which the availa- 
ble materials are put together without subjecting them to a process 
of critical thinking The method 1s best exemplified in the chapters 
on architecture, cultural activities and mystic movement containing. 
an overwhelming profuston of information, but showing no attempts 
to get at the depth of things through a process of interpretation 
or ciritical analysis. It may also be noted that the primary and 
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secondary works used for writing the book and put together at 
the end in the form of an unscientific kind of bibliography, 
have nowhere been assessed so ,that the reader 1s left in the 
dark about their intrinsic value and reliability. 


The chapter on architecture 1s but a descriptive account of 
buildings, largely borrowed from Fuhrer, Brown and others. One 
ıs surprised to note the absence of Marshall whose account of the 
pre-Mughal Indian architecture published in the third volume of 
The Cambridge History of India? contains many original theories 
and ideas appropriated by Percy Brown without acknowledgement.? 
Even the presence of Tughluq elements in the Sharqi buildings 
casually mentioned (p.134), has been discussed at length by Marshall, 
Brown and others. The elevated platform of the Sharqi mosque 
with an impressive, domed entrance by the middle of each cloister, 
the huge portal of the sanctuary assuming the form of a tapering 
Egyptian propylon, the four-centred tendency of the arch with 
spear-head motif, the tapering towers and buttresses and above 
all the rhythm and harmony created by the three domed entrances 
and the massive portal, corresponding with each orther, must 
have come from the Tughluq architecture. But the origin of this 
kind of architectural style can perhaps be located in some Persian 
mosques which have vaulted entrances on the four sides creating 
a kind of balance and symmetry. Preference for the dome in 
the Indian mosques was perhaps an innovation of the Indian 
architects who thought that this kind of roofing would be more 
durable than the vault which needed a kind of permanent centering 
While mentioning’ the durable nature of the vaulted roof of the 
transept of the Jami‘ mosque, the writer does not tell us why it 
has durability ; but we know, this can easily be ascribed to the 
four pointed arches placed transversely in the transept in the form 
of a permanent kind of centering not only to carry the pressure 
of the vault but also to transmit it to the thick wall on either 
side and the vault also consists of stone slabs placed over the 
arches. Of the constructional features of the dome of the sanctuary, 


2. T.W. Haig (ed). Cambridge History of India, Cambridge, 1931, the 
last chapter. 

3. P Brown Indian Architecture. Islamic. Pernod, Bombay, reprint, cf. 
pp. 1-94. 
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the treatment lifted from Fuhrer and Brown creates confusion, for 
the author does not notice the squinches and arches through which 
the phase of transition has been attained. He borrows a fundamental 
mistake from, Fuhrer when he states that the Jami‘ mosque has a 
double dome. This method of domical construction does not’ 
appear in India till the erection of Humayün's tomb at Delhi 
by the middle of the sixteenth century A. D. Perhaps the highly 
elevated outline of the dome misled Fuhrer into thinking that the 
dome had two shells. But this elevation has been attained through 
the tiers of arcades and brackets, as we notice also inside the 
dome of Sher Shah’s mausoleum at Sasaram. Following the Western 
authors, the writer has called the two-storied room on either side 
of the central hall a zenana gallery which is said to have met 
the spiritual requirements of the ladies. It is quite known that 
Muslim ladies do not participate in congregational prayers and 
the gallery in question was perhaps meant for the accommodation 
of the kings and princes to whom protection was provided by 
the perforated stone grills covering the upper apartment. This 
feature seems to be a transformation of the, maqsürah of the non- 
Indian mosques, whose origin can be traced back to the mosque 
of the first Umayyad Caliph Mu'àwiyah. The mosques, tombs, 
forts and shrines included in the paiticular chapter need a broad 
classification in accordance with their structural characters through 
which it must have been possible to detect the evolution of 
their styles Moreover, whenever a particular cultural unit 1s under 
investigation, it ıs in need of comparison with a similar unit which 
brings out i bold relief the general and particular features of 
the unit studied. The buildings of Jaunpur, Bengal, Gujrat, 
Malwa and the Delhi Sultanate betray a considerable degree of 
structural and decorative similanty and dissimilarity which can 
perhaps be explained against a wider historical perspective. 


Following Mot: Chandra, the author says that the book 
illustrations from Jaunpur “belong to the Western Indian tradition, 
i.e, tothe Pre-Muslim art of Rajputana" (p.209). The protruding 
further eye of the figures, the arrangement of different scenes in 
order to indicate distance, angularity of the faces, starmg vacant eyes 
and vigorous drawing of lines seen even in these badly reproduced 
paintings clearly indicate that they belong to the Rajasthani school 
which does not seem to have originated before the coming of 
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the Muslims. It cannot be denied that this school absorbed a great 
deal of elements from the West Indian, Gujrati or Apabhraméa 
style The regional elements are perhaps limited within the 
decorative features along the border panels of some of the 
illustrations. The Jaunpur paintings invite comparison with the 
Devasanapada-Kalpasiitra ilustrations from Mandu dated ın 1439 
A. D ,* the Lahore Museum and the Bharat Kalabhavan illustrations 
of the Chandain® and also those of the Niyamat namah® of Malwa. 
The author has depended on Moti Chandra’s Jamna Miniature 
From Western India published m 1949 and has not consulted such 
authoritative writings as W.G. Archer’s Central Indian Painting, 
Indian Painting,’ Marg, Vol. IX (1958), No. 2, exclusively devoted 
to discussions on the R&jasthani painting and also the monograph 
on the illustrations of the Chandain published in 1967 from the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, under the jomt authorship 
of Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra. 


As the author has written a long chapter on architecture 
and a section of reasonable length on music and painting, one 
can naturally expect at least a small section on calligraphy to be 
written on the basis of the styles of writing exhibited by the 
coins, inscriptions and manuscripts copied ın the Sharqi period. 
Some of the gold coins show on the ieverse the Organ Pipe 
Type of Tughra in which the vertical shafts of certain letters 
are arranged as if in a procession. The section on music which 
is also of an informative nature, does not include the name of 
the Sanskrit work Sangitasiromant composed in the reign of 
Ibrahim Sharqi. The chapters on Arabic, Persian, Hindi or 





4. Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra ‘A Consideration of An Illustra- 
ted MS. From Mandapadurga (Mandu) Dated 1439 AD’, Lalit Kala, 
No 6, October, 1965. 

5 Rai Krisnadas ‘An Illustrated Awadhi MS of Laur-Chanda In the 
Bharat Kalàbhavan', Lalit Kala, 1-2, April, 1955—March, 1956, p.66 
ff, M R. Tarafdar ‘Illustrations of the Chandàm in the Central 
Museum, Lahore’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, Vol VIII 
(1963), No. 2, pp 109-115 and illustrations E 

6. R Skelton ‘The Niyamatnamah A Landmark in Malwa Painting’, 
Marg, XU, 1959, 3, p. 44 ff and illustrations. 

7. Central Indian Pamtıng, The Faber Gallery of Oriental Art, London ; 
Indian Pamting, London, 1958 x 

8. M.M. Saeed op ci, p. 349, nos, 3-7 in the lower enclosure. 
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Brajabuli literature and mystic movement look like a catalogue 
of the biographies of poets, litterateurs and süfis and of the titles 
of works composed by some of them. The author does not analyse 
the literary and mystic trends likely to be indicated by the 
contents of this huge body of literature, for he does not seem 
to have read them. That the culture complex of the time contains 
both simple, folk elements and comparatively sophisticated urban 
traditions, seems quite clear. Thus Qutban wrote the Mrgdavati 
in the Awadhi dialect versifying the popular folk tale of Mrgavati 
and Rajkumar The Sufi symbolism represented by the story does 
not affect its human elements Although three editions of the 
poem have appeared in India,® the writer states on the basis 
of Misra Bandhu Vinod, that the work was composed ın 1501, 
whereas the colophons of the work give 909 A H. or 1560 Samvat/ 
1503 A.D., as the date of its composition The urban element 
was represented by the classical music, architecture and Persian 
poems following Indo-Persian traditions. The earliest Awadhi 
poem Chandain composed by Mawlana Da'ud in 781A.H /1379 
A.D. was translated into Persian by the celebrated Süfi ‘Abd al- 
Quddüs Gangohi who interpolated a section on Mi‘ra absent in 
the original poem. Thus the new version shows a tendency towards 
Islamisation. But the poem as a whole must have retained the 
süfi elements demonstrated by the few surviving Persian verses 
referring to the symbolical tree whose branches and fruits are said 
to be out of human reach!?. 


The kingdom of Jaunpur had illustrious centres of learning ; 
but the book under review does not give us an opportumty to 
know the literary and mystic traditions which axe historically more 
significant than the biographies of safis and writers. Occasional 
mention of the beliefs and practices of some süfis, as we come 
across on pp. 224, 226 and 278, are so sporadic that they are 


9, Kutuvana-krta Mrgavati, ed, Sibgopal Mısra, Prayag, 1963, the same 
work, ed Paramesvarilal Gupta, Benaies, 1967 and ed. Mataprasad 
Gupta, Agra, 1968. 

10, cf. Latüf--Quddüsi, Mujtaba Press, Delhi, 1311, A.H; pp. 99-100. 
The Awadhi verses in question appear in stanza 35, p. 1131n the 
Chandám, ed P. L. Gupta and in stanza 57, pp. 54-55 in M. P. 
Gupta's edition 
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of a very limited value The Malfizat, Maktübüt and the biogra- 
phies of the süfis, sometimes cited ın the work are full of rich 
materials contaming philosophical ideas and mystic practices. 
The late Tughlug rule and the Sharqi regime cover a significant 
period when the Muslim mind was not only absorbed into such 
studies as Tafsir, Hadith, Figh and Kalam, but also was consi- 
derably contributing to the growth of Awadhi language and 
literature which ultimately assumed an all-Indian character The 
Schools of architecture and painting also show a process of assi- 
milation of Indian and Islamic elements of which the author 
does not seem to be aware. 


Even as a province of the Tughluq kingdom, Jaunpur put 
on a semblance of independence, when its governor Fath Khan 
Tughluq was given the right to issue coins in his own name 
from Iqlim al-Sharg or Jaunpur and Patna in 761 A H/1359 
A.D and 763 A H/1361 A D." Such an important phenomenon 
is not at all mentioned in the book. It is quite natural that 
the reign of Ibrahim Sharqi, the most powerful ruler of the 
dynasty, has been dealt with at considerable length. But some 
useful materials, though utilised by the scholars of this part of 
the world, have escaped the author's notice The Cheng Ho 
mission did not perhaps reach Jaunpur, nor had the country 
any permanent diplomatic relationship with China. The Chinese 
account Ming-she (ch. 326) contains this information :!? “In 
the tenth year of Yong-lo (1412) an ambassador was sent to 
that kingdom with the Imperial mandate and gold embroidered 
silk and decorated clothes were presented to the King Yi-pu-la 
{Ibra or Ibrahim) In the 18th Year Yong-lo (1420) the ambassador 
of Bengal informed (the Chinese Court) that their king had 
invaded Bengal several times — Ho-hien was sent with the orders 
of the Emperor to tell him (re, the king of Jaunpur ) that by 
being good to a neighbour he could save his own Presents of 
silk and money were given to him". Similar information is found 
in ch. 340 of Ming-she (compied in 1739 with earlier materials ) 


and also in Smet! ong-tien completed in 1769.17 Thus Ibráhim's 
t 





li, H N. Wright The Comage and Metology of the Sultans of Delh, 
Delhi, 1936, p.222, nos 245-60. 

12. Visvabhürati Annals, 1945, Vol. I, p. 100. 

13. Ibid., p 100. 
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several attacks on Bengal within the second decade of the fifteenth 
century vaguely reported in many other sources, get confirmation 
from the Chinese accounts cited above. The Sangitasiromani has 
the following lines : “This wise Ibrahim with the shower of the 
clouds of the proud and roaring elephants, horses and soldiers, 
quenched the fire in which the $akas ( Muslims ) were burning 
like insects to death and turned Gaud again into a Saka (Muslim): 
country having converted his politically experienced son into a 
Turuska" ( Muslim ).14 Undoubtedly these pieces of information 
coming from a diversity of sources, could have enriched the 
account of Ibrahim’s attacks on Bengal, written by Dr. Saeed. 
According to Muhammad Bihamid Khani™® Ibrahim attacked 
Bengal in 1435 The author tells us that “None of our chronicles 
have mentioned this except Muhammad Bihamid Khanı ”! But 
the incident has been noticed by Charles Stewart who presumably 
based his account on a manuscript of Fuirishtah ( History of 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1903, Bahgavas: edition, pp. 110-12). The 
additional information supplied by Bihamid Khàni ıs that the 
Sharq: Sultan besieged Ekdala. Shah  Rükh had intervened 
perhaps on this occasion," not in the reign of Mahmtd Sharqi 
(1443-57) as stated by theauthor.!? The writer has taken notice 
of Ibr&him's coins dated between 844 A. H /1440 A.D and 847 
A.H./1444 A.D., which show that Ibrahim was alive till 1444 
A. D., unless it ıs presumed that some of these issues were pos- 
thumous. So the' Sharqi attack on Bengal recorded in ‘Abdur 
Razzaq's account ( 846 A H./1442-43 A.D ) must have taken 
place in Ibrahim’s reign, not m the reign of Mahmud as believed 
by Dr. Saeed. Thus the length of Ibrahim’s reign ( 1401-1440 
A. D.) and that of Mahmud (1440 A. D.-1457 A D.) together 
with the account of the invasion of Bengal as given by the 
author need revision, if we want to attach any importance to 


14. For the Sanskrit passages, Catalogue of Sanskrit MS in A. S. B. iv, 
p. 54. quoted by S. Mokhopadhay  Vangalar Itthasé Du£a Bachhar: 
Svadhin Sultander Amal, Calcutta, 1966, pp. 118-19, 

15. Türikh-i-Muhammadi, p. 427 ff , cited by M. M Saeed: op. cit., p 59-60. 

16. Ibid., p.59. 

17. M R. Tarafdar ‘Bengal’s Relations with Her Neighbours . A Numis- 
matic Study, N.K  Bhattasah Commemoration Volume, ed. A.B.M. 
Habibullah, Dacca, 1966, pp. 239-40 

18. M. M. Saeed. op. cit. p. 65. 
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numismatic evidence. Bengal influence on the second type of 
Ibrahim’s coins has been casually noticed? On the basis of 
several gold coms of Bengaland Jaunpur exhibiting the Tughra 
character on one side it has been suggested that these numismatic 
records also indicate conflicts between the two countries in the 
reigns of Ibrahim, Mahmüd and Husain.? The post-regnal coins 
of Husain presumably issued from Colgong indicate that ‘Ala’ al- 
Din Husain Shah of Bengal (1494 A D.—1519 A D.) was trying 
to maintain “the Shargi counterpoise to Delhi with a view to 
countering the growing Lodi influence 1n Bihar and on the western 
outskirt of Bengal"? In the Sarasvativilasam, a smrti work in 
Sanskrit composed m the early fifteenth century by Pratap Rudra 
or his court poet Lolla Laksmidhara, it has been claimed : Sara- 
nagata —yavunapuradhisvara-husanasahda-suratrana--Saranaraksana ** 
The Orissan king gave shelter and protection to Husain Shah, 
the Lord of Yavunapura, who had sought shelter from him. 
Some scholars think that this Husain Shah was the ruler of 
Bengal But he has been uniformly called *Gaudaraja'-or *Gauden- 
dra’ in the Orissan inscriptions. The term ‘Yavun@pura’ in the 
above passageis perhaps a corrupt form of ‘Javanapura’ identical 
with Jaunpur?? It seems that the last Sharqi ruler in his desperate 
attempt to regain the kingdom after 1495 A. D. had sought help 
from the king of Orissa. 


The desciiption of the Jaunpur coinage appearing in Appendix 
A. p. 29 ff. does not seem to be satisfactory. Depending on 
several Catalogues of coins and papers, the writer has simply 
indicated the types and weights of the coins, but not ın minute 
details. Itseems that the few gold coins discovered so far, were, 
like those of the Bengal Sultanate, of a commemorative nature, as 
indicated by the heavy weight of some of the pieces tending 
to exceed the 172.2-grain standard accepted inthe Delhi Sultanate 


J9. Ibid, p. 296. 


20 N.K. Bhattasalt Commemoration Volume, op. ct pp. 240-41 

21. Ibid, p. 249. 

22. Quoted by Sukumar Sen Madhya Yuger Vangala O Vangali, Calcutta, 
1358 B.S, p 22, foraslightly different text cf S. Mukhopadhyay 
op cit 306, li 

23. M M. Saeed op. cit. p. 118. 
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and also in Bengal. The probability of this hypothesis grows 
almost into certainty when they exhibit Bengal influence or signs of 
the Tughluq model (Sdeed p 295). If we remember the cheapness 
of commodities obtaining m those days, 1t can hardly be presumed 
that these pieces were serving as medium of exchange. The silver 
coins generally conform to the éata-ratika or 172.2-grain and 
in many cases 175-grain standard and the fractional issues also 
seem to have been equated to ıt by a certain ratio. That Jaunpur 
suffered from a chronic shortage of the precious metals 1s indicated 
by the limited number of coins having also a limited variety of 
types when compared with the silver issues of some other regional 
kingdoms Gold and silver used to come from South China, Japan 
and some western Asiatic or African countries and the coastal 
regions of India had an advantage of exchanging them for the 
varieties of textile goods they used to manufacture Jaunpur’s 
geogiaphical position and the precarious situation it had to confront 
through constant fighting with the neighbouring states must have 
prevented it from getting gold or silver. as easily as to suit the 
demand of its economy or coinage. 


The writer has said that the Hindus received much tolerance 
from the Sharqi rulers and all that he has said in support of 
this statement 1s that these Muslim rulers were very often helped 
by the Hindu chiefs against their opponents. In those days the 
Hindu chiefs had almost direct links? with the peasantry and but 
for their help revenue administration would have been impossible 
These Indian barons also had the obligation to render military 
service to the Muslim rulers. This kind of mutual relationship 
was dictated by necessity, not by religious tolerance. How insensible 
to the Hindu subjects was Ibrahim Sharqi, the greatest ruler of 
the dynasty, ıs proved by the destruction of the Atala Devi’s 
temple and erection of a mosque by him over its ruins. Firuz 
Tughluq who also wanted to demolish the temple with a view 
to building a mosque there “abandoned the idea when the local 
Hindus strongly and unanimously objected” ( Saeed, 129 ). Ibrahim 
built the Jhangri mosque ‘‘with the material of Vyaychandra’s 


24. NK. Bhattasali Commemoration Volume, op cit. pp. 240-41. 
25. op. ct pp 43, 195 ete 
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temple of Mukutghat...'?9 Dr. Saeed's account of the Sharqı 
architecture shows that the Muslim rulers had similar othe: struc- 
tures raised on the sites of ruined temples and fallen Hindu 
structures This kind of intolerance was not rare in other Muslim 
states of medieval India 


Dr. Saeed rightly observes that Bengal's claim over Vidya- 
patı ıs unjustified In addition to writing afew works ın Sanskrit, 
the poet composed his songs mostly in Maithih, a branch of 
the Purbi Hindi and a few in Avahattha. Neither geographically 
nor linguistically does he belong to Bengal His songs became 
very popular in the sixteenth century Bengal when Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism had made the cult of Radha-Krsna a living force 
in the region. The Bengal claim over Vidy@pati ıs an emotional 
chauvinism having hardly any rational bias. 


At two places," -the writer has mentioned Nasib Shah of 
Bengal with dates 1493-1518-19 A D. which are incorrect. It 1s 
categorically stated that **. . Tirhut remained subject to the Jaunpur 
kingdom for about a hundred years"? form the time when Ibrahim 
Sharqi had subdued it in the second decade of the fifteenth century. 
But the Bayad of Mullah Taqiya cleaily states that the province 
was occupied by Barbak Shah ? 


On the authority of the Khazinat al-Asfiya the author has 
included among the writings of Sayyid Muhammad Ghauth, the 
Bahr al-Hayát, which is actually a Persian translation done by one 
of the Süfi's disciples, from the Arabic Haud al-Hayát, a translation 
or recension of the Sanskrit Yogik-tantrik text Amrtakunda, used 
by the Nathapanthis. A second Arabic translation under the title 
Haud al-Hayàt presumably prepared by the celebrated Süfi Ibn 
al-Arabi, has been published with an abridged French translation 
by Yousuf Husain.? There is a well preserved MS. of the above 


26. Ibid, p. 134 

27. Ibi, pp. 37 and 302. 

28. ibid. p. 52 

29. Bayad, quoted in Mu'ügir, May-June, 1949, p 10. 

30. ‘Hauz al Hayat, la version Arabe de l'Amratkund' , Journal Asiatique, 
CCXXMHI (1928), pp. 300-344. 
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Persian version in the India Office Library. There 1s still an 
incomplete MS. of the Bahr al-Hayát, a recension of the original 
Persian edition, written by Husain of Gwaliar at Broach under 
the direction of his preceptor having the title of Ghiyath al-Darayn 
Hakim al-Kawnayn. It has ten chapters and twenty-one drawings 
ilustrating yogik Gsanas, executed presumably in the late sixteenth 
or early seventeenth century. The paintings belong to the Mughal 
School? The printed version of the Persian 1ecension 1s quite sare 


Appendix D does not give correct dates of some rulers of 
the states of medieval India. 


Collection and organisation of a huge mass of materials 
in the form of a monograph of considerable size may be regarded 
as a highly laudable work. The book is a mine of information 
and the author’s language is also quite pleasant. Although this 
edition has not been able to fulfil the expectations it has justly 
aroused the next edition may grow into a more valuable monograph 
giving a proper perspective of history. 


31, H Ethé Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
London, 1903, Voll, pp. 1113-14, no. 2002 
32. Thomas W. Arnold The library of Chester Beatty, A Catalogue 
of The Indian Mimatures, ed J.V S. Wilkinson , London, 1936 , Vol.I. 
text, pp, 80-82, vol III illustrations , physical postures like Garbha- 
. sana and Kumbhakzsana are illustrated. 
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OFFICIAL IDEAS OF REPRESENTATION IN THE LOCAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT BODIES IN THE LATE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


QAMRUN RAHMAN 
[ Commumcated by M. R Tarafdar ] 


]t has been said that the official policy of the British 
Government in India from 1861 onwards was to associate Indians 
in an increasing degree with their British rulers in the admı- 
nistration of the country, and there was no intention to develop 
self-governing institutions until the Indian Act of 1919 was passed.! 
But the determination of a Viceroy belonging to the Liberal group 
of politicians to develop local self-governing institutions in India 
in the eighteen eighties leads us to a different conclusion. Whatever 
might have been the attitude in England, Ripon's Government 
in india inaugurated a scheme to foster political self-consciousness 
among Indians through local government Ripon was appointed 
as Viceroy of India by Gladstone whose doctrine was that the 
rightful object of Britam's policy in India should be that : “India 
is to be governed for India and as far as may be proved prac- 
ticable by Indians". Asa supporter of Gladstone doctrine, Ripon 
believed that representative institutions should be developed in 
India, But his policy of extending self-government was not based 
only on beliefs or doctrinal grounds. It arose, as Ripon himself 
wrote later, “naturally out of circumstances’ with which Ripon 
was obliged to deal ın the ordinary course of business. In dealing 
with that business Ripon found opportunity to add his own liberal 
impulse. 

The Vicerory’s liberalism was stimulated by the equally 
liberal Finance Member of his Executive Council, Evelyn Baring. 





L Sir M L. Gwyer and A. Appadoraı Speeches and Documents on the 
Indian Constitution 1921-47, vol I, (London, 1957) p. xxvi. 

2. J L. Hammond and M. R. D Foot Gladstone and Liberalism, ( London, 
1952), p. 77. 7 
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It was the Finance Department Chief who brought up the idea 
of making a change in the existing system. Baring in turn 
recetyed stimulus from T. C. Hope, the secretary to his depart- 
ment. While discussion was going on whether Indian local self- 
governing institutions should be granted more power and res- 
ponsibilities, Ripon enquired about the elective system in the 
existing Indian municipalities. During such discussions Baring 
and Hope became aware of the Viceroy's own views. In con^ 
sidering the extension of financial devolution they emphasised the 
need to foster municipal government in India. Ripon thus found 
two advocates ın Hope and Baring of a change in direction in 
the Government of India 


Ripon relieved Lytton of the Viceroyalty at Simia on 8th 
June, 1880. He was conscious of the policy of the British 
Government towards conferring more independence and power 
to municipal bodies and greater extension of the electoral franchise 
at home. Influenced by this domestic policy of the Bitish 
Government, Ripon favoured encouraging municipal life and action 
in India. During the first tour of Ripon through the Punjab, 
Sind and other parts of Bombay Presidency in the months of 
November and December, 1880 the question of Municipal Admi- 
nistration and the possibility of the extension of a representative 
system in the constitution of those bodies in India was in 
various ways brought under his notice which led him to con- 
sider the possibility of extending the system of election for 
members of Municipal Councils of larger towns in India. As 
the question of Municipal Administration was left entirely to the 
Provincial Governments, the Government of India possessed no 
detailed information about the rules for the conduct of election 
in different parts of British India or the success attended by the 
elective system where it did exist Accordingly, on 10th May, 1881 
a circular was sent to all Provincial Governments." z 





3. Ripon to Fergusson (Governor of Bombay ), 8th July, 1880, 18. 190/8 
(LS for Ripon papers catalogued in British Museum State Paper Room). 

4. Ripon to Hartington (Secretary of State for India), 26th January, 
1881, LS. 290/5, Ripon to Baring (Finance Member of Governor- 
General's Executive Council), 14th August, 1882, LS. 290/8. 

5. Circular of Home Dept of the Govt. of India to the Provincial 

: Governments, No. 4-70/76, 10th May, 1881, Parlamentary Papers, 1883, 
vol. LI. 
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In response to this Home Department enquiry, ieplies from 
the provincial governments on the elective system in Municipalities 
reached the Government of India which revealed that while 
elections had nowhere proved eminently successful, they had 
never been a cause of disorder But before the Government of 
India could give thorough consideration to those reports, the 
Finance Department had to renew the financial agreement with 
the provinces. This was an opportunity for the supreme govern- 
ment officials to think whether to give more impetus to the 
development of local self-government not only in urban areas 
but also in rural parts in India. A Resolution for the renewal 
of provincial agreements was drafted and was placed before 
Ripon who decided to seize the opportunity thus provided by 
the Finance Department under administrative pressure and give 
effect to what views he had formed up to this time, perhaps, 
earlier than might otherwise, have occured. Ripon agreed with 
Hope's* and Baring’s’ notes about extending local self-government 
and after verbal discussion with Baring® he included in the draft 
Resolution the principle of an “elective system” in appointing 
the non-official members of both Municipal and rural bodies. 
Thus, the Financial Resolution, embodying two paragraphs on the 
development of local self-government, was finally issued on 30th 
September, 1881? But this Resolution made no allusion to the 
‘political 1mplications"—1. e, to develop organs of local govern- 
ment as instruments of giving political education to Indians,— 
which was subsequently one of the key points of the fully 
determined final policy. It did not specify any particular way 
-of extending the principle of election. It was, in Ripon's own 
words, “meant rather to elicit the opinions of Local [provincial] 
Governments".0 The Provincial Governments were asked to 





6. Note by T C Hopeon “Provincial Services Agreement", 13th August, 
1881, Add. Mss. (Ripon papers catalogued in British Museum 
Manuscript Room ) 43586 

7 Note by Baring on “Provincial Settlement", 20th August, 1881, 
Add Mss. 43586 

8. Ripon to Baring, 14th August, 1882, IS 290/8. 

9 Financial Resolution of the Govt of India, 30th September, 1881, 
No. 3353, Pajlamentary Papers, 1883, vol. LI. 

10. Ripon’s memorandum on 26th Decembei, 1882 for Kimberly, Secretary 
of State foi India, I S. 290/5. 
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consult their subordinate officers and then to submit their 
opinions on the question of extending elective principle. 


Soon the issue was lifted out from the undergrowth of 
financial detail and came under the direct purview of the Home 
Department Here Mackenzie, the Secretary to the department 
turned out to be Hope’s counterpart. What these officials expressed, 
the Viceroy gave them the final shape and added force and 
vigour to those views. The final policy expressed in the Resolution 
of 18th May, 1882 embodied, for the greater part, the wording 
of the Viceroy himself 


Some provincial heads, for example Sir George Couper in 
North Western Provinces, C A. Elliot 1n Assam, C. E Bernard in 
British Burma and Sir John Morris 1n Central Provinces, although 
they did not deliberately take any part in the process of policy 
making, had a secondary influence Ther activity ım their 
respective provinces in fostering municipal institutions seemed to 
the Vicerory as encouraging. In fact, a section of the British 
Indian officials was in favour of associating Indians in the 
administration, giving them power and responsibilities and making 
them fit to look after their own affairs. They were not motivated 
by any political aim ; their efforts were simply to give relief from 
the minutes of local administration to subordinate officials. But 
the emphasis on the extension of self-government as an “instrument” 
of political education of Indians, to utilise "educated" Indians 
by affording them opportunities for devoting their energies m a 
non-official capacity was all Ripon's. 


At the very beginning of the note which he prepared on 
27th April, 1882, i. e, before the famous Resolution of 18th 
May, 1882, to explam to his colleagues what he wished to see 
done, Ripon said that he had distinctly decided to develop 
local self-government as a “policy of endeavouring to extend the 
principle of popular representation and to make a larger use of 
it as an instrument of political education of the Indians”. 
Then he proceeded to consider what measures were necessary 
“to remove the causes which check the growth of the elective 
system and to secure its fuller and more fruitful application.” 


11. Ripon’s note of 27th April, 1882, í S. 290/5 
12. lbid. 
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He wanted to refute the remarks of those officials who were of 
opinion that the results of the elective system m municipalities 
where it had been tried were unsatisfactory and that the people 
were indifferent by saying that, “we ought not to allow ourselves 
to be too much discouraged by the small or unsatisfactory results 
which have been so far reached or to regard them as certain 
indication of the indifference of the people to self-government, 
because we may fairly act against the failures which have been 
undoubtedly taken place 1n many instances the success which has been 
attained in others.” This indicates that Ripon had made up his 
mind about the extension of the elective system. But he did not 
insist on adopting the principle of election immediately in all parts 
of the country. He wanted to make ıt clear that “it was the 
principle which his government desires to see ultimately adopted 
generally and which it wishes to establish now as widely as local 
circumstances will permit.’”!4 Ripon was, therefore, the great advo- 
cate of the extension of the system of election in India “as an 
instrument of political and popular education”. His views were 
given effect by a resolution embodying the policy for the reform 
of local self-government along with the extension of the elective 
system in British India issued from the Home Department of 
the Government of India on 18th May, 188279 This Resolution, 
subsequently, came to be accepted as one of the most important 
documents in the constitutional history of British India. 


The policy of extending “elective principle” in the organs 
of local administration as referred to in the Financial Resolution 
of 30th September, 1881 and elaborated in the Home Department 
Resolution of 18th May, 1882 met with a mixed reception from 
the government officials As the application of the principles of 
popular election was the main concern in the constitution of 
municipal or local bodies, there emerged various concepts of 
representation in the course of the discussion at various stages 
and at all levels of officialdom, 1. e , from the Supreme Government 
down tothe district officer of the different provinces 


13. Ibid 

14 Ibd 

15 Resolution of the Govt of India, 18th May, 1882, Parliamentary 
Papers, 1883, (from now on pp. vol LI, pp. 25-32 
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In response to the Supreme Government's Financial Resolution 
of 30th September, 1881, the Government of Bombay, passed a 
Resolution on 25th March, 1882, where it proposed to extend 
elective system in ten city municipalities. As for the franchise 
Fergusson, the Governor thought ıt desirable that as far as 
possible all persons of respectability, character and means should 
possess a voice in selecting Municipal Commisioners. The franchise 
might, therefore, be not only pecuniary but also educational and 
professional and the privilege of a vote might be granted as well 
to graduates of any university or medical college and to pleaders, 
as to persons contributing directly to Government or municipal 
revenues. 

Only two officers, Commisioner of the [Central Division and 
the Collector of Poona district, attended to the question of the 
nature of representation. Both agreed that a property qualification 
should be the chief qualification. for members ; educational 
qualification only, without any stake in the country, would bring 
“hungry agitators [rather] than discrete supporters of municipal 
self-government.” For electors the prescribed qualification was 
to be property or educational, together with a certain taxation 
test! It appears, thus, that Fergusson was prepared for more 
liberal electoral qualifications than his subordinates. 


Of the Bengal officials, the Magistrate of Burdwan proposed 
that men possessed of large landed interests should find a place 
on the Local Board; voters should be all cess-payers rated, for 
example about Rs. 50 per annum and upwards. The Commissioner 
of Burdwan division supported him but emphasised that large 
zamindars, who had management of their estates to their agents 
or to farmers should not be invited to sit on Local Boards ; 
because their indolence and want of interest in public matters 
disqualify them for public duties’® One officer, the Collector 
of Dacca, held that there should be representatives of chief 


16 PP 1883, vol LI, Appx 

17 Note by the Magistrate of Burdwan, 14th December, 1881, Bengal 
Municipal Proceedings, 1882, vol 1838 

18. Report of the Commissioner of Burdwan Division, 31st. December, 
1881, Beng. Mun Proc. 1882 vol 1838. 

19 Note by the Collector of Dacca, 5th January, 1882, Beng. Mum. 
Proc 1882, vol. 1838. 
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religious sections, of chief trading or other class interests and 
of several local divisions of the district. But he was convinced 
that whatever the scheme the Government might adopt, its success 
would depend upon the tact and patience with which it would 
be worked out by executive officers of the district. 


In the view of Sir Ashley Eden, the Lt. Governor of Bengal, 
elected members of rural bodies should have a substantial stake 
in the locality which would return them. For voters also he 
preferred a property qualification? He remained silent about 
municipal election. He did hot, however, sympathise with his 
district officers about class or caste representation. 


The Lt Governor of the North-Western Provinces desired 
that members of rural boards should be chosen from the most 
intelligent and capable landowners of the district, for they constituted 
the class from whom most assistance was to be looked for in 
the administration of local public works and they would more 
properly represent the classes from whom the local votes were 
taken. But he left ıt open to the district officers to nominate 
persons other than landholders whose presence they thought to 
be desirable on other grounds?! Thus although the Government 
of India did not advocate any particular theory of representation, 
some officials ın provincial and local levels gave considerable 
thought to the question. 


At the second stage, before the final Resolution was pro- 
mulgated, Mackenzie's noteof 29th November, 1881, which dealt 
with urban bodies only, contained that all kinds of municipal 
tax-payers should be entitled to vote 1n Municipal elections, but 
nothing was said about the qualifications of candidates ?? His 
second note of 25th April 1882, dealt with only rural bodies 
in which be proposed that an income of Rs. 1,000 per annum 
from any source should be required for electors ; and candidates 


20. Letter from the Govt. of Bengal to the Govt. of India, 8th April, 
1882, P P 1883, vol LI. 

21 Letter from the Govt. of N. W P tothe Govt of India, 3rd November, 
1881, P.P 1883, vol Li. 

22. Note by Mackenzie, 29th November, 1881 Add MSS. 435-76 
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should possess landed orhouse property within the locality under 
the authority of the local Board. He proposed high qualification 
for electors, because, he thought, this was the only way to attract 
respectable men as candidates in popular election 


Ripon, the Viceroy, expressed the view that different me- 
thods of election should be tried in different places in order to 
test by practical experience what arrangements were best suited 
to the circumstances of different localities of the sub-continent 
The May Resolution embodied the Viceroy’s own words when 
1t. said, 


“A variety of plans should be tried in order to a future 
comparison of results. The simple vote, the cumulative 
vote, election by wards or tract or by whole town, suffrage 
of more or less extended qualification, election by castes 
01 Occupations—these and other methods might all be tried 
New methods, unthought of in Europe, may be found 
suitable ın Ind1a.?? 


But Ripon cautioned that whatever might be the scheme 
adopted, it should be “as consonant as possible to the feelings 
and habits of the people" In another place of the May Resolutton, 
Mackenzie's ideas appear to have hit the mark as it was said 
that qualification of candidates of rural bodies should, at first, 
ordinarily be fairly high.24 A stil more general view was that 
the Government should utilise the growing number of western 
educated men*® Thus the provincial governments were left with 
considerable discretion to experiment with various theories and 
forms of representation 


This discretion was fully utilised by officials at the provin- 
cial and local levels. In examining their ideas in this context we 
also intend to discuss what, in the official view, would be the 
possible effects of the introduction of anelective system upon the 
communal and class feelings of Indian society. 


The Punjab Government Resolution of 7th September, 1882 
declared that representation should be the representation of the 


23. Resolution of the Government of India, 18th May, 1881, para 14 
24 Ibid, para 18. 
25 Ibid, para. 6 
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existing organic groups of the people. The precise proposition was 
that in large towns and advanced districts it might be possible, 
following the English model, to fix upon a property or taxation 
qualification for voters and candidates But in backward parts and 
in some exceptional places, arrangements might be less elaborate 
both in the manner of election and in qualifications. For instance, 
the district officer might consider various castes, tribes and trade 
guilds of the place, and decide how many electors each should 
be invited to appoint, accepting those who satisfied the conditions 
of capacity and interest in public affairs. Nothing specified was 
said about the qualifications for candidates.9 Thus, there again 
discretion was left to the district officers to determine the nature 
of representation for his district. 


Accordingly, va110us schemes were submitted by the officers to 
the Government. There were proposals for representations of inter- 
ests, class, communities, tribes and so on. The deputy commi- 
ssioner of Amritsar was tempted to introduce class representation 
but afterwards decided it advisable to adopt a system of 1epresentation 
of specrfic interests. In these he included not only property holders 
but also traders, government officers and heads of principal 
religious sections. All other officers of Amritsar division held 
the same view that there should be no caste representation The 
primcipal reason for this opinion was the existence of religious 
antagonism between the two principal section of the community 
—Hindus and Muslims. But they did not specifically state that any 
caste representation would increase the communal discord. The 
majority of the officers proposed property, rate-paying and household 
suffrage for urban committees and landownership for rural boards. 
Very few officials agreed to recommend educational franchise 
without any tax or property or income test. 


But there were also other various proposals. Representation 


. by caste was recommended for rural boards in Jhelum district ; ?* 


26, Resolution of the Govt of Punjab, 7th September, 1882, Proc of 


the Finance. Dept of the Govt of Punjab 1883 vol 2016. 
27. Report of the Commissioner, Amritsar Division, 8th January, 1883, 
Proc. of the Finance Dept of the Govt of Punjab, 1883, vol 2016, 
28. Report of the Deputy Commissioner of Jhelum, 26th October, 1882, 
Proc. of the Home Dept of the Govt. of Punjab, 1883, vol 2604. 
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while representation by tribe was proposed for Peshawar division 
and a district in Hirsan. The main reason was that individual 
anmostties ran very high in these places. Some recommended 
that to afford a fair voice to a minority, the district officer might 
be allowed to nominate a proportion of the members to rural 
boards, if necessary,to redress any great inequality. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Lahore thought that in the countryside if the 
election could start with village panchayats, all religious and ethnical 
considerations. would have been fully met. He was also willing 
to reserve certain seats on the Lahore Municipality for shopkeepers, 
traders and educated persons who possessed limited incomes or 
property ?? Officers of the Punjab Province, therefore, responded 
to the Resolution of their Government heartily and put forward 
Schemes deemed appropriate to their respective locality. From 
the variety of the proposals ıt appears that theirs were not a 
half-hearted attempt in this respect. 


The North-Western Province Government circulars calling 
local officials to submit proposals for the elective system were 
not specific about the nature of representation to be considered. 
Thus full discretion was left to district officers, A majority of 
them proposed a property or income, or rate and revenue paying 
test, for electors in the countryside. Only a few were inclined 
to give electoral privileges to educated persons and government y 
officers. The district officers of Rar-Bareili and Cawnpur suggested 
representation by caste, because in open election, they feared, all 
classes of the society would not be evenly represented A number of 
reports reflected the official sense of the bitter religious animosity 
between Hindus and Muslims These were places like Rat-Bareili, 
Moradabad, Kashipur, Etah, Muzaffarnagar, Bulandshahr etc , where 
under an elective system ill-feeling between the two communities 
would have the municipal business 1n deadlock unless the executive 
head of the district remained. Chairman. of the Committee 9? 


29. Report of the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, 2nd January, 1883, 

Proc. of the Fin. dept. of the Govt. of Punjab, 1883, vol. 2016 4 
30. Reports of the district officers and. the Commissioners of divisions 

of the North-Western Provinces 1eveal these sentiments. For details 
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For municipal electors all but two reports proposed such 
qualifications as householding, rate-payment, payment of licence-tax, 
income of a limited amount, government pension and in a few 
towns education, 1 e , graduation from any university. Some officers 
proposed matriculation as an electorial qualification. They recom- 
mended election by territorial divisions The district officers of 
Bulandshahr and Muzaffarnagar again suggested limits on the 
number of seats to be held by members of a particular community, 
in proportion to their population proportion For Bulandshahr 
it was even proposed that members of each class should vote 
for their representatives drawn from their own class only None 
of the officers, however, proposed any distinction in franchise 
between the two communities Thus the basic division of interests 
and feeling between Hindus and Muslims was reflected in the official 
reports which in order to avoid the possibility of danger arising 
from the introduction of an open elective system, brought forward 
the 1dea of “communal seats" or “communal representation", 


But the Committee appointed by Lyall, the Lt. Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces, to consider the question and 
advise, discarded the idea of representation or voting by guilds, 
castes or sects which might foster rivalries and piejudices and 
recommended for municipalities election by wards or muhallas. 
Discretion on the franchise was left to the individual municipality 
subject to the subsequent approval by the government. These 
recommendations were accepted by Lyall. Thus, the Government 
of N W.P. ignored the suggestions of some district officers for 
communal representation and wished to remove ill-feeling on this 
_account, aiming to bring together the representatives of the general 
community on the common ground of evil interests and local 
responsibility. 


The Bengal officers were left with discretion over the method 
of election and the qualifications of voters and candidates for 
municipalities. For rural boards the Lt. Governor of Bengal gave 
specific instructions that electors should be property-holders or 
direct tax-payers or that they should receive a certain income and 
be residents of the locality As to the mode of election district 


31 Resolution of the Govt of North-Western Province, 15th December, 
1882, P.P. 1883, vol Li 
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officers were asked to consider schemes more consonant with 
native feeling, which they were by consultation to discover. 


From the reports of the Bengal officials 1t was clear that 
ın three out of nine divisions the opinion of the officials was that 
an open election would exclude Muslim representatives and the 
result would increase 1ll-feeling between Hindus and Muslims. The 
Commissioner of Chittagong recommended elections for four 
municipalities only but commented that even in those places an 
election would exclude Muslim members who were too poor to 
be likely to qualify for voting rights and thus result 1n a government 
of the majority (i.e , the Muslims) by members of the minority. 
There was also an impression among Muslims in general, the 
Commissioner of Chittagong said, that this policy of introducing 
election was another device of the Government to thiow power 
and emoluments into the hands of the Hindus As this feeling 
was more.prominent among Muslims of the countiyside, the 
Commissioner did not recommend election for rural boards,?2 


The officials of Patna were aware of religions antagonism 
between the two communities, The Commissioner of the division 
proposed rate-paymg as a franchise qualification and election by 
wards in municipalities, and strongly recommended that the district 
officers should remain as chairman for the time. But the district. 
officer of Darbhanga in the same division thought it would be 
unsafe to introduce election 1n the municipality because of strong 
party feeling between the Muslims, well-organised though a minority, 
and the Hindus ?? 

Of all the Bengal officials, the Commissioner. of the Presidency 
division. was the most critical of the introduction of the elective 
principle. He argued that the development of democratic prin- 
ciples was impossible in a society which was subject to the 
extreme tyranny of caste. Secondly, he argued, election in the 
countryside would exclude Muslims and consequently their interests 


82 Report of the Commissioner of Chittagong Division, 18th September, 

\ 1882, Bengal Mum Proc, 1883, vol 2028 

33. Report of the Commr. of Patna Division, 9th September, 1882, 
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would be neglected.* He did not propose any other system of 
representation, which indicates that he preferred nomination. 


Those officials who were 1n favour not of communal or class 
representation, but of geographical representation by wards, 
suggested such franchise qualifications as house-owning, payment 
of any direct tax either to municipality or to government, propeity, 
income and also education. In the countryside they thought that 
election would work well by circle (1. e, a number of villages 
grouped according to contiguity, shared economic life and social 
mterrelationship ) and the franchise should be mainly by property 
or income or payment of land revenue. Licence-taxpayers or 
pensioned government servants were included ın some places. 
But the principal idea was that both in urban or rural areas, 
representation. should be of those who contributed to the funds 
which the Committees or Boards would control. This was the 
main reason for not emphasising an educational qualification, 
especially 1n. country districts 


The Bombay officials were left without any guidance from 
their government over what theory of representation they should 
follow. The officials also submitted varied reports ın reply. 
Election by caste was suggested by a number of them In the 
view of the Collector of Satara district under an open election 
some restrictions to enable each caste to send representatives to 
any public body were essential; otherwise the Brahmins, who 
hate the people of any other caste, would predominate and the 
inteiests of all other castes would be utterly neglected.?* The 
Assistant Collector of Ratnagiri, although very enthusiastic about 
election, proposed representation by caste or class, especially in 
municipalities.°° The Commissioner of Sind proposed election by 
wards in municipalities but by caste and occupation in the 
countryside ? Only the Commissioner of the Northern division 





34 Report of the Commr of Presidency Division, 16th October, 1882, 
Bengal Muni. Proc, 1883, vol 2028 

35 Report from the Collecter of Satara to the Govt. of Bombay, 13th 
July, 1882, P P. 1883, Vol. LI, Appx 
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suggested equal representation:for all sections of the community.*? 
The Collector of Surat could not decide whether election should 
be by wards or by  "sects"—Hindus, Muslims, Parsees etc., 
electing ın proportion to their numbers.? The remainder of the 
officials, those who were favourable to the principle, recommended 
mainly the payment of direct taxes and to some extent property 
and education as qualifications for municipal electors, and repre- 
sentation of landowners and cultivators, as contributors to the 
local funds, in rural areas. 


The Government of Bombay thought it desirable that in 
municipalities the franchise should be extended to those who 
by position and education were qualified to exercise it judiciously 
and whóse contributions towards the municipal revenues were 
sufficiently large to justify their having a voice in the adminis- 
tration of those funds. Thus, all urban residents who were 
educated (1.e, holding a University degree), and Government 
servants and pensioners, licence-taxpayers and contributors to 
municipal or Imperial funds were to be entitled to vote in a 
municipal election. In Bombay city itself, they were already so 
qualified It is significant to note that the Bombay Government 
was willing to allow women to vote if, otherwise, properly qualified 
As to the method of election, it was laid down that election 
should be generally by wards. But in special cases and when 
exceptional circumstances rendered the adoption of such course 
advisable, the different sections of the community, as for instance 
the Christians, the Muslims, the Parsees and the Hindus, might 
be permitted to return their own representatives 


Thus, the Bombay Government, unlike the Government of 
North-Western Provinces, gave consideration to the suggestions 
of its district officers for separate electorates for different sections 
of the community and left the decision to the district officers in 
the light of the local circumstances But for rural areas the position 
was the reverse. There election was to be by groups of villages 
without any consideration. of their ethnical division and only 


38. Report from the Commissioner of the Northern Division to the 
Govt. of Bombay, 21st June, 1882, P.P. 1883, Vol. LI, Appx. 
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pecuniary qualifications, 1. e., holding or occupymg property and 
paying land revenue, were recommended for the franchise. 


Asto the qualifications for members or candidates for either 
urban oi rural bodies, the officials generally held that they should 
be higher than those of elector—whether income or property or 
rate-paying No official recommended candidature by any educated 
person, especially ın rural areas, without any property stake in 
the locality for which they were standing. Otherwise, they argued, 
the elected members would not take adequate interest in the 
expenditure of the funds under their control Another condition 
was advanced by a majority of the officials, namely, that criminally 
convicted persons should not be allowed to contest any election. 
Very few officials, especially in the North-Western Provinces 
and the Punjab, considered that the qualifications for candidates 
should not be solely pecuniary, because there were some men of 
respectable families reputed for their honesty, prudence and public 
spirit who would be disqualified from standing for election by 
a high pecuniary qualification ; consequently their valuable services 
would be lost. To enable such persons to stand for election 
they recommended that men of respectability and mfluence though 


with small income or property, should be allowed to contest 
elections. 


Of all the Governments, only Bombay considered that in 
municipalities the qualifications for both candidates and voters 
Should be the same. In rural areas it would not allow any 
educational qualification either for members or for voters, but 
in municipalities the Government would allow men of education, 
of the professions as well as men of income or property to 
be returned as members of Committees A higher qualification 
was prescribed for rural board candidates The Goveinment of 
North-Western Provinces left the discretion of deciding the qualifi- 
cations for voters and candidates to the municipalities themselves. 

Thus official ideas of the character of representation and 
of representatives under an elective system, were veiy mixed. 
Caste, community, property, income, rate-payment, education, 
professional and other considerations were put forward - Caste 
considerations were prominently reflected in the Bombay and 
Bengal officials reports They thought that without any restriction 
or discretionary power of the executive officer, members of higher 
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and influential castes would predominate in boards or commuttees 
and, consequently, the interests of lower castes would be neglected. 
Similar fears were expressed about the effects of an elective system 
which paid no regard to communal identity and to the differences 
in wealth between members of different communities. Some 
officials including the Commissioners of Chittagong and the 
Presidency divisions in Bengal and a Collector in Bombay held 
that as Muslims were backward in Western education and were 
not, generally speaking as wealthy and influential as Hindus, 
under any elective system they would not be successful in returning 
candidates in proportion to their total number as a community. 
Some officials suggested empowering the district officer to nominate 
a proportion of the members of any committee or board so that 
any grievances might be redressed. 


Thus the official view was that under any elective system 
sufficient safeguards were to be provided to protect the interests 
of the lower classes of the society and the minorities, for instance, 
Mushms, where there were basic differences of interest. 


It should also be pointed out that although one of the arms 
of the supreme Government of India in extending the system 
of local self-government was to utilise the western educated classes, 
most officials did not consider that only education without any 
property or income test would render persons competent to serve 
as members of the Boards or Committees, especially in rural 
areas The Governor of Bombay was ready to allow educated 
persons seats in municipal commuttees but for rural boards he 
emphasised that only persons holdmg or occupying land or other 
property should be entitled to contest m election. Thus it 1s 
evident that the official idea at the provincial and district level 
was to give power and responsibility generally to men of influence, 
wealth and prestige who were reputed to be natural leaders of 
the community. Such men were preferred to the Western educated 
class who understood the principle of local self-government no doubt 
but who did not command the respect of the masses or possess 
sufficient wealth property to afford the leisure for public service. 
This class was to be given some importance only in urban areas. 


REVIEW 


THE ZIRIDS OF GRANADA by Andrew Handler, pp. 2084- X 
"University of Miami Press, Coral Gables, Florida, 1974. 


The ‘Arab General Miisa b. Nusayr assisted by his lieutenant 
Berber Tariq b. Zayyad conquered Spain in 712 A D and the 
Umayyad power reached its zenith in the West as well as in 
the East. The Berbers had their grudge against the Arabs as 
they did not have their full share in the acquired land and 
position in Spain They contributed their bit to the rise and fall 
of the Umayyads in Spain. On the break up of the Umayyad 
empire in Spain like the Arabs, neo-Muslims and the Slavs, the 
Berbers led by the Zirids had their own share in the ransack 
and carved out their own principality at Granada. The Banu 
Ziri ruled for about 78 years ( 1012-1090), three of their 1mportant 
kings being Zawi, Habbus and Badis and one Jewish prime 
minister Samuel Ha-Levi ben Nagdela (Isma‘tl b. Naghzalah). 


Andrew Handler’s book ‘The Zirids of Granada’ 1s a well-written 
and documented work, the first of its kind 1n English, on a petty 
dynasty of the later period of the Muslim rule in Spam. About 
fifty years back Prieto Y Vives has written on the petty dynasties 
in Spain under the title ‘Los Reyes de Tarfas’ in Spanish. The 
binding of Andrew’s book ıs nice and the get-up of the work 
is attractive. The presentation 1s charming and the language is 
lucid justifying the outer-show of the book. It deals with the 
political and administrative history of the Banu Zir1 of Granada 
(1012-1090 ) before the final transfer of power from the hands of 
the Spanish Muslims to those of the North Africans under 
Yusuf b Tashufin and the formation of Granada along with 
other principalities of Andalusia (southern Muslim part of Spain) 
a part of the North African empire of al-Murabitin in 1090 A. D. 

The rise of the Sanhajah Berbers agaist the Zanata Berbers 
im North Africa and of the Zirids political supremacy ın Granada 
owe their origin to the struggle for domination m Mauritania 
( North-West Ifriqiyah) between the Fatimids of Egypt and. 
Umayyads of Spain. In 360/971 the Sanhajah Berber chief Ziti 
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b. Manad championing the cause of the Fatimids in Ifrigiyah 
was killed near Tahart by the Hamduni and Maghrawi Berbers 
under the patronage of the Umayyads and his head was displayed 
in Cordova The Berbers’ desire for political and military 
independence was clearly reflected, as their revolt against the 
Umayyad authority of Cordova did in the past, in the election 
of Sulayman b. al-Hakam b. Sulayman b ‘Abd al-Rahman III 
al-Nasir with ‘the honorific title of al-Musta‘in brllah as their 
caliph in Rabi‘ I, 400/Nov. 1009. They wrested mulitary power 
from the Slavs and the Arabs and rose to prominence. 


The Kitab al-Tibyüán of ‘Abd Allah published by E. Levi- 
Provencal and the Diwan of the Jewish poet Isma‘il b Naghzalah 
(Nagdela) throw new light onthe political, military and administrative 
history of the Banü Zin: of Granada and La Berbérie Orientale 
sous les Zirides published in two volumes by H R. Idris gives a 
detailed historical, social and religious back-ground account of 
the Zirids mainly during their rise to power in North Africa 


Of the Mulük al-Tawa'if (Petty dynasties) the Berber Banu Ziri 
of Granada and the ‘Arab Bana ‘Abbas of Seville were the leading 
dynasties 1n the lith century Muslim Spain and represent the 
flourishing condition of the Jewish and *Arab culture respectively. 
The piosperty of the Jews in the Zirid Granada and Lucena 
formed the integral part of the Zirids! history in Spain. 


Quoting from my book ‘Some Aspects of the Socio-Economic 
and Cultural History of Muslim Spain’ Leiden 1965 (p.45) Mr. 
Andiew Handler writes on page 151 that “in the Caliphate 
administration of Umayyad Cordova only Arabs and Berbers 
were invested with the highest administrative authority, while 
the neo-Muslims and Dhimmuis generally held lower posts’? and 
asserts that the Zirids did not hesitate to appoint a Jew, namely 
Isma'ilb Naghzalah on having ten years’ experience in administra- 
tion to the highest administrative post of Wazdrat. Thereby he has 
indirectly undermimed the tolerant policy of the Umayyads in 
Spain. Except the posts of Khulafat and Qada’ high posts were opened 
for the capable and loyal Muslims and Dhimmis alike Thus if 
the Zirids of Granada could boast of the achievements of the 
Naghzala (Isma^1 and his son Yusuf) the Umayyads of Cordova 
gave proof of theu tolerance and patronage by appointing men 
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like Hasday b. Shaprut to high administrative posts as finance 
munister and ambassador The author adds “Their ieligious 
tolerance, however, one of the pillars of Zirid Granada, overlooked 
the traditional prohibition which prevented a non-Muslim from 
exercising authority over Muslims." 


In the chapter on the organization of Zirid Granada the 
author has devoted a number of pages to the ambitious plan 
of Isma'il b. Naghzalah for the establishment of Solomon’s rule 
in Granada having no direct bearing on the Zirid organization. 
This chapter spread over 16 pages could have been reduced to 
three to four pages dealing mainly with the social, religious, economic 
and administrative affairs under the Zirids of Granada Although 
‘Abd Allah’s Kitab al-Tibyan throws little light on these aspects 
of life except the military and political achievements of the Zirids 
yet the contemporaiy general histories of the ‘Arabs and the 
biographical literatures dealing with the lives of merchants, poets 
and literateurs reveal the wide socio-economic acitivities of the 
Spaniards in the llth century and the Zimds of Granada can not 
be an exception. From the numismatic evidence it is clear that 
Granada had commercial relations with Saragossa, Malaga, Almeria, 
Seville and Ifriqiyah. A separate chapter on the Banu Zirrs 
relation with the neighbouring powers especially the Christians 
was quite essential to enhance the importance of the work. 
Further without a chapter on intellectual activities “and another 
on Arts and architecture the book remains incomplete. In short, 
the author has mainly written. on the political history of the 
Zirids and added a chapter on their civil. and military. organiza-- 
tions and economic activities. 


The genealogical table given on page 6 without dates does not 
serve its required purpose. There are some factual and printing 
mistakes although not of very serious nature. The dates given 
by the authors in their literary works which he consulted have not 
been always verified by Andrew. Foot notes have not been properly 
arranged. 


S M. Imamuddin 


‘ARAB MUSLIM ADMINISTRATION (622-1258) by S. M. 
Imamudin, Karachi, 1976. pp. VI+162+3 maps, Price-Rs. 25.00 
(25 Shuilings ) 


After the publication of the pioneer work, Arab Admimstration 
by S.A Q. Husaim need was felt for undertaking a detailed 
study of the subject The author of the work under review, 
who wrote as many as five books on Muslim Spain, two books 
on the political history of the Muslims, one book on the modern 
history of Middle East and North Africa and has been teach- 
ing in the Dacca University for about 25 years, could fulfil this 
need. But instead of gomg into details of the subject he has 
chosen to write a brief account and it has to be said to his 
credit that although brief he has left nothing of any significance 
out of account. Puttng together in a single volume the admi- 
nistrative accounts ofthe three Caliphates rie. the Abbasids of 
Baghdad, Umayyads of Spain and Fatimides of Egypt, among 
whom the Muslim world was divided at a time—he has offered an 
opportunity to compare and contrast and find out the peculiarities 
of the administrative system of the three Caliphates. 


The first chapter has been devoted to the discussion of 
some source materials These matertals are scattered in the various. 
Arabic works dealing mainly with political history, geography, 
biographies, judicial and police affairs hisbah etc. This discussion. 
will help those who may intend to undertake further study on 
the subject 


The second chapter deals with the admuistrative system 
under the Prophet Muhammad and the pious Cahphs. Since 
the basic foundations of all the legal and administrative institutions 
of Islamic state were laid down im this period, a separate chapter 
or an independent section at least could exclusively be devoted 
to the discussion of the administrative. system as evolved by the 
Prophet. The pre-Islamic institutions deserve more attention as 
well. The Mala’, council of the elders, had been a particular 
institution of the city state of Mecca Mention of al-Mala’, in 
the course of discussion of the ‘Arab tribal administration may 
create confusion, (p. 15). In a book on administration such 
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statements as “Even married women were given freely to guests 
and strangers. As pastime the nobles often tied women to the 
tails of a gallopmg horse crushing them to death" (p. 17), 
without citing the authority, appear incongruous. In any way 
such description of women’s position of a society wherein women 
like Khadija and Hinda commanded so much respect and in- 
fluence, may be outcome of zealous attempts of some authors 
to paint a darker picture of the so-called dark ages. The tribal 
solidarity and tribal humanism were two sterling qualities of the 
Arab Bedouins Jn a sense the greatest innovation of Islam the 
brotherhood of the Muslim—1s no innovation at all. The roots 
of the idea of Islamic brotherhood have to be traced back in the 
tribal humanism In a modified and extended form Islam made 
it all-embracing and universal. The most revolutionary change 
brought in ıt by Islam was introduction of the religion in place 
of blood as the basis of the solidarity and brotherhood. 


Important administrative. institutions like central secretariate, 
department of justice, police etc., and the framework of provincial 
administration, and the five sources of revenue viz al-Ghanima, 
al-Zakat, al-Sadaqah, al-Jizyah, al-Kharáj and al-Fayy'—all these 
came into being in their rudimentary forms during the Prophet's 
hfettime ‘Umar ibn al-“hattzb added to the list of taxes al- 
*Ushur (tithes) imposed on the merchandise. ‘Umar also founded 
a central treasury at Madinah and its branches in. the provinces. 
But the greatest innovation of ‘Umar was the establishment of 
the Diwan (Finance Department ) 

The Diwan of ‘Umar has received much applause from many 
authors. “This was the first attempt made in the history of the 
world for the state to take upon itself the collective responsi- 
bility for the supply of food and clothing to the entire popu- 
lation” (p 40) But did Islam authorise the state to take upon 
itself this responsibility ? When a state takes upon itself this 
responsibility ıt imposes itself upon the people, it tightens its 
grip over them and as a consequence fosters twin evils of 
bureaucracy and regimentation. In fact ‘Umar’s system regimented 
all the Arabs and turned the entire Arab nation into a sort 
of garrison. This extieme of iegimentation broke loose as soon 
as the strong man, ‘Umar breathed his last. 

10— 
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Umar’s Diwan could not work for long for two other 
practical reasons. First, i£ combined mulitary and civil pensions 
into One and secondly, with ever-expanding territories and ever- 
increasing number of Muslims the list of pension-holders could 
not be going on extended indefinitely. 


Umar's Diwan had also been indirectly responsible for showing 
the seed of discontent among the ‘Arab Bedouins whose collective 
might led to the rapid expansion of the domain of Islam. In 
accordance with the principle as laid down by the Prophet four- 
fifths of the movable as well as immovable property of the 
conquered territories ought to be divided among the soldiers 
actually participating in the conquests. If division of lands had 
not been practical, the revenues collected therefrom have to be 
distributed among the fighters concerned But Umar instead of distri- 
buting it put this land-revenue in the public treasury and gave the 
fighters a fixed amount of pension. Moreover, he forbade the 
Arabs to acquire land in the conquered territories by purchase 
or any other means. After Umar's death this ban on acquisition 
of lands vanished in the thin air and the actual conquerors, 
the Bedouins of the deserts found to their utter astonishment 
how the elite of the Arabs, the members of the Quraysh tribe 
began to grab lands in the conquered provinces. There is nothing 
to be surprised if this discontent Bedouim of the deserts joined 
hands with the discriminated non-Arab Muslims to overthrow 
the weak regime of Uthman. 


Chapter III 1s divided into two sections, (1) Umayyads and 
(11) Abbasids. 


The central administrative departments under the Umayyads 
were Diwan al-Kharaj, Diwan al-Rasa@ il, Diwan al-Khatam, Diwan 
al-Qada, Diwan al-Shurtah, Diwan al-Barid, Diwan al-Jund, Besides 
these departments notice had been taken also of fiscal reforms, 
coinage, provincial administration and public works. 


Al-Khardj, the land revenue, had been the most intricate 
problem of the Umayyad admunistration. Al-Kharaj was a land- 
tax and according to the Islamic principle it had to be collected 
only from the non-Muslim. In violation of this principle the 
Umayyads imposed this tax on the Muslims. Provision for 
exemption from Jizyah (poll-tax) and Kharaj (land-tax) acted 
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as material 1ncentive to the people of the conquered territories 
to embrace Islam in large numbers. Moreover, since almost all 
the newly converted Muslims were non-Arabs, the imposition of 
such taxes as al-Kharaj and Jizyah on them might induce them 
to think 1n terms of discrimination: The inevitable outcome of 
this policy was the widespread resentment among the non-Arab 
Muslims. In order to re-establish the original Islamic principle 
and put the non-Arab Muslims on equal footing with the Arab 
Muslims ‘Umar bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz decreed that Muslim whether 
Arab or non-Arab, should pay only the Zakat. As a consequence, 
the number of Muslims increased and revenue earning decreased. 
To a complaint made by an Egyptian official that conversion was 
seriously affecting the treasury ‘Umar II said, “God sent his 
Prophet as a missionary, not asa tax-collector" (p. 53). ‘Umar 
II's policy cost him his life and when his successors remmposed 
al-Kharay on non-Arab Muslims in Khurasan it proved fatal to 
the Umayyad rule It was too much to deprive them of their 
rights as Muslims after that right had been restored to them. 


In section II of the Chapter III central and provincial adminis- 
tration of the Abbasids has been discussed. Wazarat was a new 
institution of Persian origin, introduced by the Abbasid Caliph 
al-Saffah. There developed in course of time two types of Wazir— 
Wazir Tafwid, minister with unlimited authority and Wazir Tanfidh, 
munister with limited power to execute only the orders of the Caliph. 


The number of departments or boards went on increasing 
and mine boards were functioning at the Capital of Abbasid 
Caliphate. They were (1) Diwan al-Kharaj, (2) Diwan al-Ras@il 
or Diwan al-khatam or Diwan al-Tawq (3) Diwan al-Zimam, (4) 
Diwan al-Nazar fil Mazdlim, (5) Diwan al-Qudat, (6) Diwan al- 
Shurtah, (T) Diwan al-Hisbah, (8) Diwan al-Barid, (9) Diwan al- 
Jaysh ( Jund ). 


The army organisation has been discussed satisfactorily but 
as regards Muslim navy one is left with a keen desire for 
more information. Considerable space has been devoted to the 
discussion of public works of the Abbasid Caliphate. 


Chapter IV deals with the administration of the Umayyads 
in Spam. This chapter is a revised edition of the chapter on 
administration of A Political History of Muslim Spain, by the 
author. 
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The Umayyad rulers of Spain used to call them Amirs till 
929 A D the year the Umayyad Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman IIL assumed 
the title of Khalifah. While the independent Amur or Khalifah was 
the supreme head of the government the actual administration of 
the country was run by his wazirs ( ministers) Each Wazir was 1n 
charge of a department. There were four principal departments viz 
Finance, Justice, Foreign affairs and War. Wazir was neither a 
representative (Na@ib) of a Caliph nor was he a chief minister 
as the word wazir denoted in the Abbasid East. He approached 
the Khalifah through the prime Minister, kown as Hajib in 
Umayyad Spain. Al-Khuttah was another important administrative 
machinery. Its function was to look into all state affairs and to 
control all income and expenditure The provincial administra- 
tion, military and naval organisation and the public works of 
the Umayyad rulers of Spain are dealt with 


Chapter V 1s devoted to the Fatimid administration of Egypt. 
In this Chapter the nature and conception of the Fatimid Caliphate 
have been first discussed. The conception of the Fatimid Caliphate 
1s quite different from that of the Sunni Caliphates of Baghdad 
and Cordova While the Sunnis believed in the Caliphate where 
people had rights to elect and choose their own head of the 
state, the Shi‘as believed in divinely appointed Imam. The Imami- 
yahs maintam that the head of a Muslim state or community 
must be a descendent of Prophet Muhammad through his daughter 
Fatimah. 


To runthe administration the Fatimid Caliph established an 
assembly called da‘wat consisting of several arkàn ( departments ) 
The officials at the capital were divided into four classes. 


The wazir was chief of all officials and he came sometimes 
from the “man of the sword" and at other times from “men 
of pen". The office next to the Wazdrat was called Wasafat 
having lesser rights than the Wazarat. Next to the Wazir was 
Sahib al-Bab (head of the gate) who was sometimes called also 
as Wazir asghar or Wazir adnà | A-Qà'id ( Commander-in-Chief ) 
was leader of the army and responsible for the protection of 
the Caliph's palace. The Fatimid Caliph had built up a strong navy. 
Its brief account given here again whets the desire for more 
information 
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The four other officials at the Fatimid capital were Sahib 
al-Mizallh (bearer of swords, lances and umbrella), rikabryah 
(bearer of arms) and Walis (governors of Cairo and Fustat ) 


The Dà'i a-Du'üt was the chief propagandist of the Fatimid 
doctrine and he used to preside over the assemblies in the Dar 
al-Ilm, Library cum University. The departments of justice, Hisbah, 
Police, Insha, Kharaj and provincial administration have been 
discussed. 

The bibliography 1s exhaustive but omission of two modern 
works namely, Cambridge History of Islam and Von Grunebaum’s 
Classical Islam may be made up in the next edition. 

The students of Islamic History will undoubtedly derive 
much benefit by reading the book and the readers of history in 
general can hardly afford to ignore it 


P. I S. M. Rahman 


INDEX INDO-ASIATICUS 30: 1975, pp IV-+48 ; published by 
G. Chaudhury, Agartala, Tripura State, 1975. 


In recent times, bibliographical literature. on Asiatic studies 
is rapidly growing in volume not only in America and Europe, 
but also in other parts of the world including India. It shows 
scholarly interest m the history and archaeology of Asia Biblio- 
graphy of Asian Studies which eventually takes tbe shape of 
Cumulative Bibliography ( Association for Asian Studies, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan), Bibliography of Indian Archaeology (Leiden), Index 
Islamicus and Bibliography of Islamic Arts (London) are such 
significant series or volumes as need respectful mention. The 
thin volume under notice ıs a welcome addition to this literature. 
This particular number of the series is presented to the Mexico 
Session of the International Congress of the Orientalists held from 
3rd August, 1976 to 8th August, 1976, when for the first time 
scholars pursuing Asian and North African studies met in a 
Latin American country. ‘This ıs also a matter of special impor- 
tance for India, for Indo-Mexican relations are sought to be 
traced to remotest times’? and as such it will have given the 
researchers “opportunities to study directly the great heritage of 
Mexican Culture and Civilization in order to examine its link 
with that of Asian and specially of Indian Cultures and Civiliza- 
tions.” The motivations which underlie these remarks are cultural, 
not perhaps political 


Starting with a list of periodicals, festscrift volumes and 
congress proceedings, the present bibliographical volume contains 
titles of papers directly bearing on Asta, particularly India Some 
of the journals and festscrifts from which articles have been 
selected, have international reputation. Thus, we may mention 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona: 54/1974, 
Journal of Indian History, Trivandrum: 1973, Golden Jubilee 
Volume, Artibus Asiae, Ascona + 36/1974, Arts Asiatiques, Paris : 
26-27/1973, Journal Asiatique, Paris: 262 (1/2): 1974, Bengal 
Past and Present, Calcutta , 93(1), 1974, Indian Historical Records 
Commission, Delhi . 1974 and Epigraphia Indica: Ar. Pers, Suppl., 
New Delhi: 1970. Bangladesh is represented by Journal of Varendra 
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Research Society and Museum, Rajshahi: 2/1973. One may 
reasonably regret the absence of the journals, published by the 
Asiatic Societies of Bangladesh, India and Great Britain. 


The papers listed in the volume deal with a wide variety 
of Indological or Asiatic subjects ranging from the prehistoric 
period to recent times. Brief annotations 1f supplied ın incomplete 
sentences under each entry would have been extremely useful for 
the scholars ; but this principle does not seem to have been conceived 
of by the Editorial Advisory Committee having members from 
India and Bangladesh. 


M. R. Tarafdar 


TRANSLITERATION OF THE 
SANSKRIT, ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


In order that contributors to Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bangladesh may adopt a uniform system of the diacritical 
marks ın translitermg non-European alphabets the following table 
of signs, approved by the International Congress of Orientalists 
and used in most countries. of. the world, 1s published as a 
general guide. Manuscripts offered for publication by the Society 
should be prepared in close and uniform approximation of this 
table. 
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OF 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BANGLADESH 


JOURNAL Price 
Vols. I—II (Out of print) 
Vol. III ( One issue ) Tk. 7.50 Per Vol 
Vols IV—VI ( One issue each ) Tk. 11.25 ,„ 
Vols. VII—X ( Two issues each ) . Tk. 22.0 ,, 


Vols. XI—XIX ( Three issues each ) Tk. 22.50 ,, 
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1. 
2. 
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Bibliography of the Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal ( Out of print 
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EPIGRAPHIC AND NUMISMATIC NOTES BEARING ON 
THE HISTORY OF PRE-MUGHAL BENGAL 


M R TARAFDAR 


What follows is miscellaneous notes on a very limited amount 
of archaeological materials thiowing light on some aspects of 
the history of medieval Bengal 


I 

The Bihar Sharif inscription! dating from the reign of Firüz 
Shah Tughlug records that Malik Ibrahim Bayyu, the Governor 
of Bihar who is identical with Malik Vaya of the Vipula or 
Rajgir Sanskrit inscription also styling him the Governor of 
Magadha’, died on the 13th Dhrl Hajja, 753 A.H or 20th January, 
1353 A D. Buchanan-Hamilton, on tbe basis of the Pandua Manus- 
cript, states that Shams al-Din Ilyas Shah “‘built a great palace, 
and made war on Ibrahim, Governor of Bihar on the part of 
Firüz"? This Ibrahim is perhaps identical with Malik Ibrahim 
Bayyu mentioned in the epigraphic records cited above. Some 
scholars have argued that Ilyas Shah’s attack on Bihar was the 
immediate cause of Firtz Tughluq’s first expedition against 
Bengal* But this attack was not a phenomenon isolated from 
similar other political activities of the Bengal Sult@n who was 


1, Z.A. Desa: ‘Arabic and Persian Inscriptions from the Indian 
Museum , Epigraphia Indica ( E I.), Arabic and Persian Supplement, 
1955-56, pp-6-7, pL II (a), Qeyamuddin Ahmad. Corpus of Arabic and 
Persian Inscriptions of Bihar, Patna, 1973, p. 35, pl 6 (a). 

2 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 1919, (J B. O.R S.) 
pp. 331-343 and Z. A. Desai, op. cit p. 7. 

3. Montgomery Martin The History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics, 
Vol If, London, 1838, p. 616 and Desai, op cif p 7 

4. Ibd,p. 8, A. M Choudhury ‘New Light on Sultan Firüz Shah 
Tughluq's First Invasion of Bengal, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan (J AS P.), Vol., VIII, 1963, No. I, p 54. 
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consistently following a policy of territorial expansion adversely 
affecting the kingdom of Delhi. Ilyas Shah’s conquest of Tirhut 
and control over Champaran, Gorakhpur, Bahraich and Benares,? 
must have provoked the Sultàn of Delhi, for these regions were 
previously under the Tughluq rulers. The Bengal Sultan was trying 
to consolidate his hold on the trans-Gangetic region with a view 
to guarding-effectively the western approaches to Bengal? Huis 
attack on Bihar? seems to bea part of this calculated policy to 
which Firüz Tughlug reacted by attacking Bengal. 


II 
The fragmentary Ghazipur inscription bearing the ttle and 
name of Iqrar Khan, who was Governor over several places in 
succession under the Ilyas Shahi ruler Barbak Shah,® shows that 
Ghazipur on the border of Uttar Pradesh formed an integral 
part of Bengal. Thus a westward expansion of the kingdom is 


5. History of Bengal( ed J N. Sarkar ), Vol. II, Dacca, 1948, pp. 104-105 , 
M. R. Tarafdar. Husan Shahi Bengal A Socto-Political Study, Dacca, 
1965, p.8 where the Bayad of Mullah Taqiya has been cited. 

6. Ibid, pp 7-9, M.R. Tarafdar ‘Note on the Fort of Ekdala’ Abdul 
Karim Salutya-Visarad Commemoration Volume, (Ed Muhammad Enamul 
Haq), Dacca, 1972, pp. 152-153 Firüz Shah’s proclamation to the 
people of Bengal explicitly refers to Ilyas Shah’s “oppression and 
highhandedness upon the people of the territory of Lakhnauti and 
Tirhut...", J A S. B, 1923, p. 279 , also A. M. Choudhury op. cit., 
p. 5l. 

7. Z A.Desaicites the Sirat-i-Firüz Shahi in order to show that Dà'üd 
Khan was a son of Malik Ibrahim Bayyü According to the Bihar 
Sharif inscription dated in 765 A. H/1363 A. D, this Dà'üd Khan 
was also the Governor of Bihai, perhaps in succession to his 
deceased father, op cit. p 8. I have noticed in Mawlàna Da'üd's 
Chandüim a clear reference to Malik Bayan ( Malik Ibrahim Bayyü ) 
and his son Malik Mubarak Chandain, ed. Mataprasad Gupta, Agra, 
1967, text, p 15, cf also Paramesvari Lal Gupta’s edition, Bombay, 
Delhi, 1964, p 84. It seems clear that Mahk Mubarak who was a 
son of Malik Bayyü, was acting as Governor of Dalmau when the 
Chandāın was being composed, 1, e. in 781 A. H /1379. 

-8. Y.K. Bukhan ‘Inscriptions from the State Museum, Lucknow. E I, 
Arab and Pers supple 1955-56; pp. 47-48; pl. XII (b). As a por- 
tion in the begmning and several words at the end of the epigraph 
have disappeared, its date and also the name of the ruler cannot 
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indicated by the epigraphic record under reference ; but ıt is not 
known how the place was occupied Barbak Shah seems to have 
taken advantage of the Lüdi-Sharqi conflict to expand his kingdom 
presumably at the cost of the Sharqi power. He brought the 
entire 1egion of Tirhut under his political control ‘reviving the 
old administrative divisions introduced by Ilyas Shah.® If it is 
proved beyond doubt that the Bengal ruler had administrative 
Jurisdiction over Ghazipur, it may be reasonably said that he 
had exercised effective control ovei the entire region from Tirhut 
to the border of modern Uttar Pradesh, and in that case Kharid, 
Saran, Azamgarh and also Bhagalpur and Munghyr were included 
in Bengal It must have been impossible for him to retain hold 
over Ghazipur without controlling these territories.?  Barbak was 
closely following the expansionist policy of Ilyas Shah. 


Til 


An inscription ofthe Habshi ruler Saif al-Din Firüz (1486- 
1489 A.D ) dated in 893 A.H/1487 A D is an extremely 
interesting record, throwing as it does much light on the social 


be known. Iqrár Khàn has such high-sounding titles as Kh@n-1-‘Azam, 
Khdgan-i-Mu'azzam Mukarram Sahib al-Saif. wal qalam. Pahlüwi ‘Asr wa 
al-zaman, and Uligh This officer seems identical with Iqrar Khan men- 
tioned in three other inscriptions of Barbak Shah, found at Triveni, 
Dinajpur and Mahi Santosh Triveni inscription is. dated ın 860 AH/ 
1455 A D. andthe other two contain the date 865 A. H./1460 A. D. 
Trivent inscription calls. him Kh@n-i-Mu‘azzam and describes his 
administrative positions as Sar Khal, Jamdar-1-Ghar Mahalli and Sar 
Lashkar and Wazir of ‘arsah Sàjllà Mankhabàd and Shahr Laobla, E. I. 
Arab and Pers. Suppl, 1953-54, pp. 20-21, S. Ahmed Inscriptions 
of Bengal, Vol 1V, Rajshahi, 1960, p. 69. Most of the honorary 
titles of Iqrar Khan found in the Ghazipur inscription appear also 
in the Dinajpur inscription. wherein he is called Sar Lashkar and 
Wazir, Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1937-38, p 38, XII (a), A.H Dani: 
Bibliography of the Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal, appendix, J A S.P, II 
(1957) p. 23, S Ahmed op cit pp. 72-73 In the Mahi Santosh 
inscription, the officer 1s mentioned as Khdn-1-Mu‘azzam, Uligh Igrar 
Klan J, A S B. Vol. XLIV (1875) pt 1, p 291, Dani op. cit. pp 
23-24, S. Ahmed op cit., p. 74 cf also Y.K. Bukhari op. cit, 
pp. 46-47 

9. M.R Tarafdar Husain Shahi Bengal, p 9 

10. Forthe strategic importance ofthis region for Bengal, cf., ibid,. p. 9. 
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conditions of the time. On the basis of the incomplete text of 
this epigraph published by H Blochmann" the present writer 
has said that it contains the Shi'ite tradition of Panyjtan-i-Pak ? 
But the view needs modification 1n the light of the newly published 
text and sllustiation of the inscription.? 


As the twelve shi‘ite imüms have been mentioned ın the epi- 
graph, itis obvious that there existed in East Bengal a shi ite 
community of the Ithna ‘Ashatiyah sect. Their close contact 
with the ruling class 1s proved by the fact that they could build 
a gate to the fort, The names of the four orthodox Caliphs were 
perhaps inscribed to placate the sentiment of the sunm living 
inthe area Nothing ıs known about the original home-land of 
these shi‘ites, the exact nature of their relationship with the rulers 
of Bengal and their whereabouts after the Abyssinians were 
banished from this countiy towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. One may also wonder if these shites had any contact 
with their correligionists in the Deccan and Persia. But the 
inscription in question together with the Gaud inscription of 
Firtz shows that there was an amount of shi‘tte predominance 
in the Habshi period. 


11. J. A. S. B, Vol XLII (1874), pt. 1, p. 300, Dani op cit, p. 39-40, 
the shi‘ite nature of the inscription has been doubted by Dani. The 
Gaud inscription of the same ruler containsa prayer for Muhammad, 
Fatima, ‘Ali, Hasan and Husain Ravenshaw Gaud. Its Ruins and 
Inscriptions, London, 1878 p 28 Dani doubts the shi‘ife nature of 
this epigraph as well, for it contains like the other épigraph the 
names of the four Khalifahs at the corners op cit, pp 40-41. 

12. Husain Shahi Bengal, pp 167-168 t 

13. Desai op. cif pp. 18-19, pl V (a). The central portion of the 
Stone slab begins with dismi’llah and the first creed and then it 
continues to give a shi‘ite darüd mentioning the names of Muhammad 
al-Mustafa, ‘Ali al-Murtadà, Fatimat al-Zuhra, Hasan Mujtaba (7), 
Husain al-Shahid bakarbalà, Zain al-'Abidin ‘Ali, Baqur al-Muhammad, 
Jafar al-Sadiq, Misa al-Kazim, ‘Ali Rida, Muhammad al-Taqi, ‘Ali 
al-Naqi, Hasan ‘Askari and Muhammad al-Mahdi It has been stated 
in the last three lines that the gate of a fort was completed on 
the 4th Muharram, 893 A H J20th December, 1487 A D, in the 
reign of Saif al-Din Firüz. A square figure in each of the four 
corners of the inscription. contains the name of one of the first 
four Khalifahs The inscription was found at Garh Jaripa, Sherpur 
in the Mymensingh District. 


e 
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IV 

The earliest recorded date of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah as 
shown by the Depara inscription, 1s Jumada II, 899 A.H./March, 
1494 A.D 4 not 10th Dhr’l-Qa‘da, 899 A H./13th August, 1494, as 
held by the present writer on the basis of the Malda inscription. 
The Depara inscription does not contain the Julus title and 
Kuniya of Husain, nor his father's name. One may reasonably 
believe that Husain was yet to assert himself as the Sultan of 
Bengal. The record contains the name of Majlis Barbak styled 
Majlis al-Majalis whose name appears again in the Kalna inscrip- 
tion dated in 918 A.H /1512 A.D.,2®° wherein he 1s called Majlis 
al-Mu'azzam. 'This person was the Governor over the places whence 
the inscriptions were issued. Haji Dabir states that “he who 
1S permitted to take a seatin the presence of the King, 1s given 
the title Majlis to which a term 1n apposition to his (status ) 
is appended"." It is thus quite apparent that Maylis Barbak 
held the rank ofa minister who could seat in the king's assembly. 
His name finds respectful mention also m a pra$asti of the 
Suddhartha-sandipani, a commentary on Bhavabhütr's drama, the 
Malatimadhava, composed by Acarya Mahadeva in the month of 
VaiSakh, 1416 Saka/Apri, 1494 at Navadvipa 9 The officer is 


14. Discovered by Miss Munira Khatun on a ruined mosque in the 
village of Depara to the north-east of Pandua in the Hooghly Dıs- 
trict, the epigiaph now les in the National Museum, Calcutta, The 
day of the monthis partly lost from the text, but from the survi- 
ving word ‘fourth’ it appears that the day was either 4th or 14th or 
24th. M. F. Khan ‘Three New Inscriptions of Alauddin Husain Shah’, 
E.I. Arab. and Pers Suppl. 1965, pp. 23-25, pl. IX (b). 

15, Husain Shahı Bengal, p. 353 Simon Digby commits the same mistake 
when he says,“ ... the first with Husayn Shah as the reigning Sultan 
ys dated Dhu’l-Qa‘da 899/August 1494",. ‘The Fate of Danuyéal, 
Prince of Bengal, Inthe light of an Unpublished Inscription’ Bulletin 
of The School of Oriental And African Studies ( B S O.A S ) XXXVI 
(1973), pt 3 p 598,f n 35. 

16, M.F. khan op cit. pp 24-25 pl IX (a). 

17. Zafaru’l-Walih, Vol II, London, 1921, p 613, quoted in E J. Arab. 
and Pers. Suppl 1955-56, p 53, fn 3. and also M,F Khan. 
op. cit, p 28. 

18, Quoted by D. C Bhattacharya  Vangalir Sárasvata Avadana, Y, Calcutta, 
1358 B S,p.100, cf S. Mukhopadhyaya  Vanlàr Itihase Dusa Vasar > 
Svádhin Sultander Amal, Calcutta, 1966 pp 284 and 359. 
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called gaudamahimahendrasacivasreni-Sirobhisana or ‘the ornament 
of the heads of ministers of the Lord of Gauda' which sounds 
like a Sanskrit rendering of Majlis al-Majalis or Majlis al-Mu‘azzam. 
Although it is not clearly known whether Mahadeva wrote the- 
commentary under the direct patronage of Majlis Barbak, we 
are told that the minister “always used to preserve generously 
the achievements of the talented persons” (Yogaksema manuksanam: 
krtadhiyam mrvyajamatanvat:). He is said to have been born 
lke Rama at the age of kali at the desire of the satydvatara. 
We may allow for poetic superfluity and hyperbole. 


V 


While explaming the terms al-Husainshahi appearing on some 
of the numismatic issues of Jalal al-Din Fath Shah ( 1481-1486- 
AD.) and also the words Badr Shahi of several coins of Ghiyath 
al-Din Mahmud (1532-1538 A.D ), ABM. Habibullah holds the 
view that these were the popular names of the Sultans con- 
cerned.? Relying on the Shahpur inscription of Mahmud? 
he also believes that the original name of the ruler was ‘Abdu’l- 
Badr which may not be at all a proper name. A fresh edition 
of the inscription clearly shows that the Sult&n was popularly 
known as al-Badr Shahi *! 





19. History of Bengal, Vol U, op. cit., p 136, f. n. I and p. 159, f. n. I. 
20. Ylahi Bakhsh copied the text of the inscription in the KAürshid-i-Jaham 
Numa. Then H.Beveridge oublished the text with a translation in 
J.A S B, Vol LXIV (1895), pp. 214-15. N. B. Roy publisbed a 
version of the same text with some modifications J. A. S. B., 
Letters, Vol. XVII (1951), No. 3, pp. 217-218. S. Ahmed also includes- 
the text, op cit. p. 140. M. Ishaque has critically edited the inscription 
and published its illustration as well. 
21 M. Ishaque ‘Arabic and Persian Inscriptions from the B R., Sem 
Museum, Malda, West Bengal’, E. I. Arab. and Pers. Suppl., 1955-56, 
p. 39, pl X(b). As the wrongly quoted versions of the inscription 
have been the cause of much misunderstanding and misinterpretation: 
of certain historical materials, we quote the recently established. 
text with the translation and comments supplied by the editor - 
ct OU! ganaret} ly GA) Quas) gwar) oly! tie we 0) 
Olle] cls dgerre jab! gs! Qus Ul GLE oUuLl 
«ee. ol 
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A. Karim makes an attempt to detect in the last line of tbe 


‘inscription the proper name Abr Multajà **who is better known 
as ‘Abd Shah’ and ‘Abd al-Badr” and believes that this saint 
buit the gate referred to in the text and that Mahmud Shàh 
showed him respect by inscribing the words Badr Shahi on his 
coins #2 Drawing logical inference and analogy from these epigra- 
phic and numismatic records, he holds that the expression Husain 
Shahi of the coms of Fath Shah refers to Ashraf al-Husaini 


ut)! gaii Jl um uisi eal As ol Ob. (r) 


22. 


e An, o 4l, s aKa a ale als gout Aul 5 sg ZI 

= Ay lanes Qo yl 
“This gate of the impregnable fort was constructed for the defence 
and security (of the kingdom and people) by the Sultan, son of 
Sultan, Ghiyathu'd-Duniryà wa'd-Dia Abu’! Muzaffar Mahmüd ghàh, 
the Sultan, son of Husain Shah, the Sultan, son of Sayyid Ashraf 
al-Husaini, seeker of the grace of God, well known as ‘the slave, 
al-Badr Shahi’, may Allah endure his country and sovereignty for 
ever, in the year nine hundred and forty three (1536-37 A. D. )"*. 
“The inscriptions of this king sofar discovered do not bear a date 
later than 941, while this inscription has extended his rule by two 
years. But more important isits mention of the popular name of the 
king as it does The coins of Mahmüd Shah also bear the phrase 
Badr Shahi, which until the discovery of this inscription, had remained 
unexplained With the clear mention of the popular name of the 
king ın the inscription, this phrase has been satisfactorily explained. 
But unfortunately, Ilàhi Bakhsh’s reading has been mainly responsible 
for the mistake in the actual wording of the name, In the latest 
work on the history of Bengal, it is stated that the name of the king 
was ‘Abdu’! Badr which to my mind 1s far from correct. Badr 
Shahi and not ‘Abdu’I Badr seems to have been the correct nomen- 
clature, as 1s clearly inscribed on his coins The latter has found 
currency probably due to the phrase *«,8là JAJI ually sez JU? 
in the second line of the inscription. If ‘‘Abdu’l Badr Shahi’ were 
intended here, the text ought to have been els JASI A 5 9g 2 JI — 
Moreover, the name ‘Abdu’l Badr sounds peculiar. As it is, the' 
word “Aal? should not be taken as a part of the name but 
as meaning ‘the humble slave”. p. 39. The editor of the Journal 
quotes texts of the inscription as given by llàhi Bakhsh and N. B. 
Roy and finds out mistakes in them. Ibid.. pp, 40-42. 


‘Significance of the words “Al-Husain Sháhi" in the coins of Sultan 
Jalal al-Din Fath Shah,’ J A S.P Vo] XIV (1969), No, 2. p. 140. 
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or his son Husain who is believed to “have played a very pro- 
minent part ın putting Fath Shàhto thethrone...’™ But a part 
of the second lme of the Shahpur inscription reads :—(4J! padt 
- PLS AT doy 55452]! (e! jeaei—The term (4! does not appear 
before (571! in the illustration and what has been quoted just 
now seems but distinct phrases qualifying the Sultan duly 
mentioned in the first line of the epigraph. Thus it 1s quite evident 
that al-Badr Shahi was the popular name of Mahmtd. The words 
al-Husain Shahi and Suyad Shahi of the coms of Fath Shah may 
have a similar implication A Karim’s conjectural identification 
of Sayyid Ashraf al-Husami with Khan Mu‘azzam Ashraf Khan 
and Sayyid ‘Azam Sayyid Dastür of some Ilyas Shahi mscriptions 
and his speculation about the formation of a political party 
supporting the claim of Fath Shah to the throne of Gaud toge- 
ther with the existence of a saint Abr’l Multaja, appear to be a 
tour de force, Karim has evidently tried to build up the structure 
of a very weak hypothesis on the basis of a still weaker one. 
But the recent edition of the Shahpur inscription has destroyed 
their foundation 
VI 

Several coins of Hussain Shah dated in 899 A.H/ 1494 
A D, 910 A. H/ 1504 A D., 95A H/1509 A D., 919 A. H/ 
1513 A. D, 921 A H/I515 A. D, 922 A. H/1516 A D. and 
924 A.H/ 1518 A.D. style the Sultan as 45, » KI awe 
Lau)! 9 alas (conqueror of Kamru and Kamta and Jajnagar 
and Orissa ). On the basis of these numismatic records the present 
writer has argued that ‘Ala’ al-Din Husain Shah led expeditions 
against Kamrip and Kamtah and Jajnagar and Orissa in the 
year of his accession in 1494 A. D., that Kamrup and Kamtah 
were occupied in 1498 A. D. and that Husain's war with Orissa 
continued almost throughout his reign * These views have been 
contradicted by A. Karim whose objections and stipulations are 
summarised here .?5 


23. Ibid, p 139 

24. Husam Shah: Bengal, p.461f, also my paper, ‘The Dates of Husain 
Shah's Expeditions against Kamrup and Orissa", Journal of The 
Numismatic Society of India (J N. S. L) Vol XIX (1957), pt. I, p 54ff. 

25. ‘Significance of the legend *al-Fath al-Kàmrü wa Kamta wa Jàjnagar 
wa Orissa" in the Coins of ‘Ala’ Al-Din Husam Shah’, J. 4. S. P, 
Vol. XV (1970) No. I. p 1ff. t 
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It was 1mpossible for Husain to conquer Kamrup, Kamta, 
Jajnagar and Orissa immediately after occupying the throne 
in 899 A. H / 1494 A. D , for, the disturbed political affairs, 
after the dynastic revolution was over, needed his presence 
at the capital. So the numismatic legend quoted above, 
was intended to make it public that Husain as the 
Prime Minister of Muzaffar Shah (1490-1494 A.D ) and 
also ın the capacity of a noble in the late Ilyas Shah: 
period had conquered parts of these territories ‘The 
circumstances in which Hussain Shah occupied the throne 
necessitated such publicity in his favour’ Following some 
earlier scholars, A. Karim concludes that the Kamrip- 
Kamta expeditions began in 1498 A D. when Prince 
Daniyal had joined the forces after having completed a 
vault over the shrine of Shah Nafah at Munghyr, and 
that they came to anend in 907 AH /1502 A.D, a 
date found in the Darasbari inscription which refers to 
the conquest of Kamrup and Kamta by Husain “For 
the Jajnagai-Orissa campaigns the known dates are 1509, 
1513 and 1516" and tbe dates supplied by the coins 
**particularly those of 899/1493-94 do not find corrobora- 
tion in other sources." 


It cannot be believed that Husain could conquer Kamrup, 
Kamta, Jajnagar and Orissa within the first year of his reign 
This is why the numismatic legend in question cannot be 
accepted in a literal sense; but it can be inferred that Husain 
led expeditions in 899 A.H/ 1494 A D. against the neighbouring 
countries. The present writer would like to modify his earlier 
view The expression ‘‘conqueror of Kamrup and Kamta and 
Jajnagar and Orissa", found on the coins of the first year of 
Husain’s reign, implies that the Sult@n inherited the legacy of 
hostility to the kings of Kaàmrup and Orissa from the previous 
regime. Barbak Shah’s military policy towards these countuies 
clearly indicates that their rulers were potential enemies of Bengal 
The frontier regions must have been defended even when the 
Bengal capital was under the grip of a civil war fora period 
of four months only.” Withdrawal of forces fiom the frontiers 


26. The History of Bengal, Vo. II, p 140 
2— 
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would have meant immediate advantage for the enemies. As soon 
as Husain ascended the throne, he perhaps found it expedient 
to claim victory over the neighbours either in justification of 
partial success or fictitiously As indicated by A. Karim, the 
coins under discussion had perhaps some publicity value , but 
it seems impossible to ascertain Husain’s association with the 
last Ilyas Shah: rulers for whom he is said to have fought on 
the fiontiers. We have already said. that A. Katim’s hypothesis 
about Husain’s relationship with the yas Shahi rulers has no 
solid basis. It is sure that Husain was the Prime Minister of 
the last Abyssinian Sultan whose policy towards Kamrup and 
Orissa might have been considerably influenced by him. 


To say that hostilities between Kamrüp-Kamta aud Bengal 
were going on even in the first year of Husain’s reign, amounts 
to an approximation of truth. A recently published coin dating 
from the yea: 900 A. H./ 1495 A D. clearly reads on the reverse?’ : 
-Aa DAA anbjle - 950 KL etal at (gle esI oU. 

= 4 c Ólbl, - ole jamn RA! m esis wal ons 
The legend does not refer to the conquest of Orissa, but mentions 
the Sultan as “the conqueror of Kamra and Kamta” and 
at the end emphasises “the conquest of Kamta” by the Sultan. 
The conquest of Kamta in 900 A H./1495 A. D. indicates that 
Bengal foices weie fighting with the soldiers of Kamta in the 
same year priorto the conquest of the country and also perhaps 
in the previous year. S Digby cites at length the opinion of 
the present wiiter about the series of Husain Shahi coms bearmg 
the legend “conqueror of Kamrüp and Kamta and Jajnagar and 
Orissa", but he considers the coin of 899 A. H./1494 A. D with 
the same legend as a token issue without adducing reasons.” 
Attack on Kamta m 1495 A.D. and its conquest by Husain in 
the same year look extremely sudden and dramatic unless we 
presume that they indicate continuation of hostilities from the 
previous regime. Kümía was situated to the west of Kamrip 
and demarcated from the latter by the rive: Banas or Manasa It 
was not at all impossible for the Bengal Sultan to occupy Kamrup 





27. Simon Digby op ct, p 599, pl. IT 
28. lbid, pp. 593, 597 and 598. The absence of the last digit in 889 
may be due to withering or the work of “the vile hands of shroffs ” 
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within a few yearsof the conquest of Kamta and the year 1498 
A D. which 1s traditionally regarded as the date of the fall of 
Kamtapur, may bea correct date. It can never be shown that 
the completion of the madiasah referred toin the English Bazar 
inscription dated Ist Ramadan, 907 A. H. / 10th March, 1502 A.D 
coincided with the completion of the Kamriip war The epigraph 
bas simply referred to the conquest of Kamrup and K&mta only 
as an event of the past No reference to the conquest of Orissa 
has been made, for war with that kingdom was still continuing. 
As the coins refeiring to the conquest of Kamitp and Orissa 
had circulation throughout the entire kingdom of Bengal, they 
were intended to serve some purpose of propaganda which a 
fixed inscription could never do. The present writer nowhere said 
that “Husayn Shzh's invasions of Assam must have...continued 
till late ın the reign" *® Depending on E Gait he has accepted 
1498 A D asthe date of the fall of Kamtapur and stated that 
the Muslim army was defeated in Assam “m the rainy season 
of 1499 A D."3? There may be some doubts about these dates ; 
but they can be reviewed whenever fresh materials are available 
corfirming some other dates. 


Provocation fiom  Nilimvar was perhaps a positive factor 
which also Husain wanted to counter by attacking the enemy. 
I have cited Buchanan-Hamilton according to whom the Khen 
ruler occupied Kant&duar and Ghoraghàt and the same author 
also noticed traces of a military road connecting the Khen capital 
with Ghoraghat on the Karatoya.* A. Karim does not attach 
any importance to all this, “because the contention is based on 
Buchanan, a later writer". Heis not prepared either to accept 
the assumption that Bengal had any territorial loss during the 
Abyssinian regune.? We are apt to accept as genuine whatever 
is stated by Ghulam Husain Salim in the Riad al-Salatin , 
but we hesitate to credit the accounts of Salim’s junior con- 
temporary Buchanan-Hamilton whose statements and comments 


29, S.Digby  op.cit., p. 593 

30 J,N.S I op. cit. pp. 56-58, Husain Shahi Bengal pp 48-49 

31 History of Bengal, Il, op. cit. p. 146, Husain Shahi Bengal, p 47 

32. J. A. S. P, XV), i, p. 4, cf. also Vol. X. (1965), No. 2, pp 175-76 
of the same journal. 
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(including those cop ed from the Pandua Manusciipt ) are generally 
based on his personal observations and investigations. Without 
noticing our ieference to the accounts of Buchanan-Hamilton, 
Simon Digby contradicts our view about the territorial loss of 
Bengal in these words, “This, however, 1s speculation without 
evidence".33 Even if we ignore the remarks of the “late writer", 
we have a right to exercise historical imagination concerning the 
problem The short Abyssinian regime 1s but a period of political 
intrigues and murders combined with usurpation and tyrannical 
rule It is quite natural that the traditional enemies of Bengal 
on the north-east and south-west fiontiers would take advantage 
of such a state of disorder to expand their respective territories 
at the expense of the Muslim kingdom. We have shown above 
that Barbak Shah’s teiritories extended far beyond the western 
border of Tirhut including Ghazipur on the border of Uttar 
Pradesh. But the single inscription of Shams al-Din Muzaffar*4 
found at Champaran indicates that Bhagalpur was the north- 
western limit of Bengal ın the period in question and the regions 
beyond this point seems to have been lost. But the first two 
Husain-Shahi rulers had to annex the north-western region inclu- 
ding the whole of Tirhut, Saran and Munghyr and actually the 
entie area extending up to Hajipur, Azamgarh and Kharid.® 
There are again strong reasons to believe that Ghor&ghst and 
Kauntaáduai were lost to Bengal obviously during the Habshi regime 
Only the Kalna inscriptions of Saif al-Din Firtiz ( 1486-1489 A D.) 
and Nasir al-Din Mahmud II ( 1490--1491 A.D ), both dated in 
895 A. D. /1489-90 A. D. indicate a process of territorial expansion 
in the south-western direction. No other inscription of the Habshi 
rulers have been found in south-west Bengal bordermg on the 
Orissan frontier, although a considerable number of epigraphic 
records dating from the reigns of Barbak, Husain and Nusrat 
has been discovered in the same regions. How do we then 


33. Op. ct , p. 597 

34 Dani op cf p.197, S Ahmed op cit pp 144-145, 

35 History of Bengal, II, op. at, pp 146, 149, 155 and 156, Husain 
Shaht Bengal, pp. 9, 39, 69, 71, 73, and 74. 

36 J.B O. R. S. IV (1918), pp 181-182, Dani op cit, p. 39, S Ahmed. 
op cit pp. 132-133 and 139-40 
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believe that the Habshi rulers were successful in retaining the 
territories annexed by their predecessois ? 


A. Karim has failed to notice our doubts about the his- 
torical value of the tradition which connects Daniyal with Husain’s 
Assam expedition ?' A recently published inscription shows that 
on the 10th Dhr! Haya, 905 A. H/I7th July, 1500 A D, Danyal 
constructed a congregational mosque perhaps within the metro- 
poltan area of Gaud? S Digby has supplied archaeological 
and literary materials strengthened by arguments dissociating 
Daniyal completely from the Assam expedition.®® Thus the view 


37. cf “According to the Asam Buran, reproduced in Princep’s Useful 
Tables, Dulal Ghazi or Dāmyāl was succeeded by two other gover- 
nors, named Musundar Ghazi and Sultan Ghiyüth-ud-din respectively ; 
J A S B, 1872, p 335. But this account is not found in the Ahom 
Burafji edited and translated by G C Barua It 1s absent also in other 
versions of the Burafji. Due to these reasons, the present writer 
1$ unwilling to attach any undue importance to this information”. 
Husain Shalu Bengal, pp 45-46 , fo 5, cf. also p 48 where I have argued 
that 1498, the traditional date of the fall of Kamtapur ‘may also 
appear to be satisfactory to those who are in favour of connecting 
Danyàl with the affairs of Kàmrüpa and Assam " S. Digby has shown 
that the above tradition has come down to Princep fiom Halirama 
Dhaktyal Phukkan’s Asam Buwañji, a Bengali booklet written in 1829, 
through Tarachund Chukruvartee’s review of the same published in 
Asiatic Journal, NS II. 1830, pp. 297, and 303 and that the tradition is 
historically unreliable. A B M. Habibullah has also clearly indicated 
the source of the tradition without mentioning Chukruvartee's review 
History of Bengal, M, p. 147, f n.2 

38. S Digby op cif, p 589, pl. L 

39 The inscription published by S. Digby proves that Dàniyàl who was 
constructing a mosque at Gaud in 1500 A.D, could not be associated 
with the Assam expedition supposed to have started from the year 
1498 A.D For the explanation of the term Dulal, erroneously identified 
with Dàniyàl, cf Digby op cit, pp. 595-596. This epigraph and 
also the other one dated ın 900 A H /1495 A. D. op cit. p. 591 undoub- 
tedly show ‘the Bow and Arrow Type’ of Tughra, but with ‘the 
Hooded-Serpent motif’ represented by such combinations of letters 
as, and Jj When this motif dominates the surface of a Tughra inscrip- 
tion, the style of writing 1$ called ‘the Hooded-Serpent’ Tughra. ‘The 
Hooded-Serpent motif? 1s generally detached from the epigraphic 
text and look floating Thetwo inscriptions have accommodated the 
principal motif of ‘the Hooded-Serpent’ Tughra,’ although they do 
not belong to that type. 
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that Kamrip-Kamta was occupied between 1498 A.D. and 1502 
A. D., held by several scholars including A. Karim, ıs rendered 
obsolete not only by what the present write: has said, but also by 
the recently available archaeological materials. 


A. Karim has confused ideas about the geographical posi- 
tons of Kamrüp and KEmta and also about the sequence of 
Husain’s expeditions beyond the north-eastern frontier of Bengal. 
About the location of the two countries, he says, "K&mrup 
extended from the western bank of the river Brahmaputra to the 
eastern bank of the river Banas and the region lying to the 
west ‘of the Brahmaputra up to the river Karatoya is identified 
with Kamtah".4^ But the present writer has ascertained the follo- 
wing from the Bahdristan-i-Ghaibi (which A. Karim has also 
cited), *.. Kamrüpa extended from the western bank of the 
Brahmaputra to the eastern bank of the river Banas ( Manasa) 
and the region lying between this tiver and the river Karatoya 
in the west was called Kamta’’ ** Thus it is clear that the territory 
of Kamta was confined between the Banas and the Karatoya 
But A. Karim’s statement that the region extending between the 
Brahmaputra and the Karatoyà was named Kamta, taken together 
with the first part of the sentence quoted from his article clearly 
implies that Kamriip was included within Kamta, an assertion 
totally negated by the piece of infoimation cited from the Bahá- 
ristün-i-Ghaibi 

The order in which the names of Kamrip and Kamta have 
appeaied on numismatic and epigraphic records, seems to have 
affected the notions of S. Digby about the geographical positions. of 
the two regions. Digby says, *... the expedition marched on to 
Kamta only after the Muslim hold upon Kamrü had been consolida- 
ted" “2 If the piece of information supplied by the Bahàristün-i-Ghaibt 
is considered credible we have adequate reasons to infer that the 
conquest of Kamta was but a preliminary to the Muslim occupa- 
tion of Kamrup. Digby’s remarks may be contrasted with those 
of H. Stapleton according to whom Kamriip used to include 


40 J A.S.P, XV,1, p. 2. 


41. Husain Shalu Bengal, pp 40. 
42. Op. cit.. p. 601. 
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northern Mymensıngh, north and east of the Brahmaputra as well 
and “the Kamrü" of Husain Shah's coins ıs but identical with 
“a large portion of south-eastern Mymensingh. . called after 
Husain Shāh”. Although it is quite probable that Kamrüp 
included some of the adjoming regions at the different periods 
of its history, the Kamru of the Husain Shahi coins discussed 
above, has altogether a specific geographical extent. The contention 
is confirmed by the Bahdristan-i-Ghabi and Stapleton’s inference is 
negated both by geographical and historical considerations. Staple- 
ton’s hypothesis implies that Husain had no control over Kamrüp 
proper whose extent is duly specified in the Bahüristán-i-Ghaibi 
and also indicated in the A’m-i-Akbari“™ If we accept Stapleton’s 
hypothesis, we cannot satisfactorily explain the expeditions of the 
Bengal soldiers along the northern and southern banks of the 
Brahmaputra, which are elaborately narrated in the different versions 
of the Ahom  Burafijs.Ü5 The Assamese soldiers fought the 
invaders at different places in the Brahmaputra valley including 
Singri and Narayanpur in the Darrang District, Kaliabar, Dui- 
munihila and Sala in Nowgong and on the Bharali and Dikrai 
rivers in the Tezpur and Sibsagar Districts respectively 49 Stapleton’s 
hypothesis implies that the Bengali soldiers reached the upper 
Brahmaputra valley after having crossed the inaccessible regions 
of the Garo and Khas: Hulls, an mference for which there 1s 
no supportup till now. It seems highly probable that Husain’s 
soldiers crossed the river Karatoya staiting from some place 
in the Ghoraghat region. Then following some traditional route 


43. ‘Contributions to the History and Ethnology of North-Eastern India’ , 
J A S. B, 1910, p 623 

44, A’m, vol II, Eng tran H.S. Jarrett , 2nd ed, revised by J N. Sarkar, 
p 130. 

45 Some of these are Asam Burafji, ed. G Barua, Nowgong, 1875; 
Asam Burañjı, ed. G.C. Barua, Calcutta, 1930, Asam Burafjt and 
Deodhüi Asim Buranji, both ed, S K Bhuiia, from Gauhati, in 1930, 
and 1932 respectively. The relevant materials from these sources 
have been used in Husain Shah: Bengal, pp. 45, 48, 77 and 79-30, 
cf. also Gait op cit pp 88-89 , S N Bhattacharya . op. cif., pp 88-92 , 
History of Bengal, Il, pp. 147, and 58. 

46. With the accounts cited in f n 45 above cf Map of Assam, 
facing p. I Gait 7 op. cit. 
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L€., either the road constructed by Nilamvar to connect Kamtapur 
with North Bengal or the one associated with Bakhtiyar Khalji’s 
projected Tibet expedition, they occupied Kamta and Kzmrüp 
at least upto the Barnadi which 1s regarded as the boundary of 
the last Khen king’s capital That the expeditions were conducted 
in the Brahmaputra valley from the Muslim headquarters at 
Hajo to the west of the same river, is just a reasonable guess 


Digby denies the existence of the Khen dynasty in the 
following words . “If the Asam burafiji ıs to be believed there 
was no single ‘ruler of Kamrap’ in this period”, But the 
Asam Buranti, which he quotes from the review of Chukruvarttee, 
reads; ‘‘The dominions of Mriganku were, after his death, divided 
into a number of petty independent states, which were governed 
by twelve chiefs. .. °° The early history of Assam and Kamrup 
is shrouded in obscurity Those who have worked on the field 
haye depended upon a mass of local traditions which very often 
do not agree. Out of these confusing materials scholars have 
been able to discover the lme of three kings, Niladhvaj, Chakradhvay 
and Nilàmvar who ruled over Kamrüp and Kamta in regular 
succession. The surname Khen which they bore is said to be a 
corrupt form of the Muslim title Khan It ıs impossible to 
trace the racial origin of these people. At about the beginning 
of the present century when E. Gait was writing his History of 
Assam, most of the Khens were absorbed into other communities 
and those who stil retamed ther tribal nomenclatures called 
themselves Kayasthas whose physiognomy is said to have betrayed’ 
*a considerable infusion of Aryan blood" which, however, afforded 





47 It is difficult to indicate the route followed by the Bengali soldiers 
who might have marched along any obscure and less frequented 
mountain passage to avoid enemy’s attack, For controversy about 
Bakhtiyar’s route, cf N.K. Bhattasali Indian Historical Quarterly, 
1933, pp. 49-62, Z.V. Toghan ‘About the Campaign of Indian 
Khalach-Turks against the Keratis of Mongolia in the North-Eastern 
Tibet ın the Years 1205-6, Proceedings of the XXXVIth International 
Congress of Orientalists, Delhi, 1968 I, pp. 174-78, S. Digby : War- 
Horse And Elephant in the Delhi Sultanate, Oxford, 1971; pp. 45-46. 

48. B.S.O.A.S. op. cit. p. 597. 

49. Ibid. p. 594. 
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“no clue to their origin". It 1s also believed that they belonged 
to “a race of Tibeto-Burmans, known as Bodos .."9 When 
Buchanan-Hamilton visited Kuch Bihar in the early part of the 
nmeteenth century, he found the region abounding in legends and 
traditions about the Khens*?, Without investigating the historical 
accounts of Kamrüp and Assam and also the traditions which 
supply materials for those accounts, S. Digby tends to destroy 
what has been built up by generations of scholars But the Asam 
Burasji which 1s the only source of his information gives clue 
to the foundation of the Khen dynasty. The sentence partly 
quoted above from  Chukruvarttee's review of the work shows 
that the death of Mriganku was followed by a state of disorder 
m Kamrüp; but the missing portion of the story appears in 
other traditions: “When Mriganku died without any issue the 
throne was seized by an adventurous Bhuyan Chief, who had 
the surname Khan, but who on becoming king assumed the name 
Niadhvay'9 This king ıs one of the “twelve Chiefs" mentioned 
in Digby's source. 


A. Karim completely relies on the Riydd al-Salatin for the 
description of Husain Shah's Assam expedition, for he thinks 
that this work, the *4lamgirnámah and the Fathia-i-Ibriya give 
an “identical account" of the same expedition But the following 
information supplied by the Riyzd, ıs totally absent in the two 
earlier sources : “. .. And conquering the whole of that country 
upto Kamrtp, Kamtah and other districts which were subject to 
powerful Rajas, like Rüp Narain and Mal Kunwar, and Gasa 
Lakhan and Lachmi Narain and others, he collected much wealth 
from the conquered tracts; and the Afghans demolshing those 
Rajas’ buildings, erected new  buildmgs ...'3, The remaining 


50 Stapleton op. cit. pp. 621-622 ; Gait op cit. pp. 49-44, K.L. Barua. 
Early History of Kamarupa From the Earlest Times to the End of the 
Sixteenth Century, Shillong, 1933, pp. 282-83. History of Bengal, Il, 
pp. 134 and 146. 

51. M. Martin. op. cit., 1I, 680-82 , IIE, 410, 425-26. 

52. K.L. Barua op cit., 282. 

53. op.cit. Eng tran. quoted by A. Karim. J.A S P. XV, p. 4. 
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portions of the narration of the expedition tally with what we 
find in the earlier sources. Thus the accounts supplied by the 
three Persian works are notidentical. Ghulam Husain Salim has 
obviously given a confused account of the conquest of Kamrup and 
Kamta and the subsequent Assam expedition®4 which ultimately 
ended in failure, while the earlier two works have narrated the 
Assam expedition only. One may obviously notice two distinct 
phases in the military activities of Husain at the north-eastera 
frontier. The fiist phase ended with the conquest of Kamrup and 
Kamta duly recorded on some Husain Shahi coms and inscriptions 
and the second phase began with the further advance of the 
Bengali forces along the Brahmaputra valley, graphically described 
in the ‘Alamgirnamah and the Fathiya-i-Ibriya. When A. Karim 
holds that “the K&mrüp-Kamtah expedition was ultimately a 
failure, he fails to distinguish the two phases indicated by us 
and his confusion has originated from his sole reliance on the 
Riyüd. Husain and at least two of his successors held Kamrup and 
Kamta under their control and it was from this regton that they 
were leading unsuccessful expeditions in the upper Brahmaputra 
valleys, All this has escaped the learned scholar's notice. 


VII 


A. Karim observes, “As for the war in south-western front, 
i.e. Orissa, Dr. Tarafdar writes on the doubtful testimony of 
Duarte Barbosa that ‘There was a state of war between Bengal 
and Orissa," The scholar has not explained why the ‘testimony’ 
is ‘doubtful’. Moreover, the statement is completely misleading, for, 
the present writer has collected together materials not only from 
Barbosa, but also from other literary and archaeological sources 
including the biographies of  Caitanya, Buchanan-Hamilton’s 
Pandua Manuscript, the Riyád al-Salatin, the Madla Pafiji (which 
the scholar has used with felicity in his paper ), a number of Bengal 


54. History of Bengal, II, p. 147. 

55. J. A. S. P, XV,L p. 6 

56. Husain Shah: Bengal, pp. 48-49, 77 and 79-80, cf. also History of 
Bengal, TI, pp. 147, 157-158. 

57. J. A. S P. XV,Lp.4 
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coms cited above and also at least two inscriptions issued by 
Pratap Rudra Deva of Orissa in 1500 A. D. and 1510-11 A. D." 
The categorical statement that only the Màdlà Pani and’ Vaisnava 
literature help us in fixing the dates of Orissan campaigns bet- 
ween 1509 A D. and 1516 A.D., is without any basis ? 


Now an attempt may be made to preparea sequence of 
Husain’s Orissan expeditions. As some of the coins of Husain 
dated in 899 A. H /1494 A. D. contain the expression, “conqueror 
of Kamrup and Kamta and Jajnagar, and Orissa," it may be 
safely inferred that Husain and his predecessors Muzaffar Shah, 
Nasir al-Din Mahmüd II and Saif al-Din Firtiz had conflicts 
with the Orissan ruler Purusottama Deva, father of Pratap Rudra 
Deva. As already indicated the Kalna inscriptions of, Saif al-Din 
Firiz and Mahmud II show the expansion of Bengal kingdom 
in the direction. of Orissa. Had Bengal maintained. good neigh- 
bourly relationship with Orissa, the legend cited above would 
not have been used on the coins of 899 A. H /1494 A.D. The 
term al-fatth or ‘conqueror’ cotains an amount of exaggeration 
and the date 1494 A.D. which 1s the first year of Husain 
Shah's reign indicates that the hostility between Bengal and 
Orissa was but a continuity from the earlier reigns. In the 
Bhaktibhagavata-Mahakavyam composed in 1509-10 A.D. by 
Pratap Rudra’s preceptor Jivadevacharya Kavidindim it ıs clearly 
stated that the king defeated the ruler of Gaud within the six 
weeks of his accession to the throne which had taken place in 
1497 A. D.® The clam of victory over the Bengal ruler may 
or may not be just; unless there wasa state of emergency, the 
new Orissan ruler would not have encountered the Bengal Sultan. 
Pratap Rudra’s prompt action indicates that Orissa was attacked 
by the Sultan of Bengal in 1497 A.D or 1496 A.D. In an 
inscription of the Chenna Kegava temple in the Andhra State, 
executed on the day of lunar eclipse, month of Kartik, 1422 
Saka/15th November 1500 A.D, it ‘has been said that the last 


58. Husain Shah: Bengal, p. 49 ff. 

59, J. A. S. P. XV, I, p. 8. 

60. quoted from J. A. S., Vol. IV, 1962, pp. 26-27, by S. Mukhopadhyaya : 
op cit. 307-308. cf. also Husain Shahi Bengal, p. 52, f n.3. 
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victory of the king, the conqueror of enemies, was narrated 
through the cries of the Gaudaraja.! Allowing for the hyper- 
bolic and eulogistic nature of the language, the epigraph refers 
toa conflict between the soldiers of Orissa and Bengal. It 1s 
not possible to ascertain whether the military engagement 1s 
identical with that of 1497 A.D. According to the Kavali plate 
inscription. dated in 1432 Saka/1510 A.D, Pratap Rudra took 
the title of Pancagauda-adhináyaka or ‘the Overlord of the Five 
Gaudas’ after having defeated the Bengal ruler. This epigraph 
and also perhaps Husain’s coins of 915 A. H./1509 A. D showing 
the tendencious legend “The conqueror of Kamriip and Kamta 
and Jajnagar and Orissa" corroborate the reported fact of 
Husain’s attack on Puri in 1509 A.D. and his subsequent 
retreat towards Gadmandaran as narrated in the Madla Pan ** 
After his renunciation in 1509 A D. Śri Caitanya was going from 
Bengal to Puri. As there were hostilities between the two neigh- 





61. Ibid. S. Mukhopadhyaya : op. cit. pp. 304-305. 

62. R.D Banerjee History of Orissa J Calcutta, 1930, p.328 , J N. 
S I. op. cit. p. 58 ; Husain Shalt Bengal, p. 52, S. Mokhopadhyaya 
Op. cit. pp. 305-306 

63. J. A. $. B, LXXIX (1900) pt. I, No. 2, p. 136; Husam Shahi Bengal, 
p.51, S. Mukhopadhyaya op.cit, pp 301-303, This writer prefers 
1510 A. D. to 1509 A. D. as the date of the attack. The details 
of the Måädlä Pafji have been reproduced with certain variations 
in the KatakardjavamSavali, a comparatively recent work, ibid, pp. 
309-310. In a colophon of the Sarasvativilasam, a smrti work com- 
posed sometime before June, 1516 A.D. either by Prataparudra 
or his court poet Lolla Lakgmidhara, it 1s said that the king gave 
shelter and protection to Sultan Husain Shah, the Lord of Javunüpur, 
who had sought shelter, cf Saranagata-javundpurdadhisvara-husansaha- 
suratrüána-Sarana-raksana , quoted by Sukumar Sen Madhyayuger 
Vanla O Vanali, Calcutta, 1352 B.S.,p. 22, also S. Mukhopadhyaya 
who gives a slightly different reading, op. cıt. p 306. These scho- 
lars have obviously identified this Ausanasaltà-suratràna. with Husain 
of Bengal who is generally called Gaudaraja and Gaudendra in the 
inscripions of Prataparudra Deva, But Javundpur in the above line 
appears to be a corrupt form of ‘Javanapur’ identical with Jaunpur. 
Mian Muhammad Saeed. The Sharg: Sultanate of Jaunpur A Political 
and Cultural History, Karachi, 1972, p. 118. It seems that the last Sharqi 
ruler sought help from the Orissan King to gain his lost kingdom 
some time between 1495 A.D. and 1500 A. D. when he had made 
a desperate attempt to organise his resources against Sikandar Lodi. 
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bourly countries, he had to cross the Ganges at Chhatrabhog 
with R@mcandra Khan's help.55 This was perhaps the time when 
Bengal forces had attacked Pur When the Vaignava saint re- 
turned to Nilacalain 1512 A. D. after hisvisitsto the countries 
of South India, it was found that hostilities had ceased. But 
"hen he was coming back to Bengal about 1513 A. D., some 
approaches to this country were still closed. We also notice 
that Bengal coins of 919 A.H./1513 A.D. refer to Hussain’s 
achievements in K&mrüp and Orissa. From the Caitanya-Ca- 
ritamrta ıt is known that hostilities were renewed again in 1515 
A.D. or 1516 A. D., a date also appearmg on the kind of 
coins cited by us. The last date 1518 A. D. recorded on coins 
indicates perhaps the continuity of the strained relationship or 
just a reference to what happened in the past. The present 
writer has said, ‘‘Thus it seems fairly established that Bengal's 
war with Orissa continued throughout the reign of Husain 
Shah". After what has been discussed above about the rela- 
tionship between Bengal and Orissa, our observations seem almost 
literally correct. But A. Karim says :“‘...1t 1s diffcult to fix the 
date of his ( Husain’s ) Orissan campaigns. Except the Madià 
Paiji no other source supplies any date’. The view needs 
modification in the light of the literary and archaeological sources 
giving some details and dates analysed above. The gold coin 
of 1513 A. D. which A. Karim is willing to ignore, has perhaps 
some importance. At about 1510 A.D, Chhatrabhog marked the 
south-western boundary of Bengal; but by 1513 A.D. or 
1514 A.D. the Bengal ruler had expanded his territories to include 
the bank of the river Mantre$var, far away from Chhatrabhog®. 
The Sultan seems to have celebrated the successful part of the 


64. History of Bengal, p. 148, f. n. 8, Husain Shahi Bengal, pp. 49-50, S. 
Mukhopadhyaya : op. cit. p. 295 where it 1s stated that Caitanya went 
to Nilàcala in January, 1510 A D. 5 

65. Ibid, p. 295. 

66. History of Bengal, Il, p. 148, f. n.3; Husain Shah Bengal, p. 52; S. 
Mukhopadhyaya ap, cit., 297-99 

67. Husan Shah Bengal, 52. 

68. J.A. S P., XV, No,I. p 8. 

69. S.Mukhopadhyaya op. cit. p.297 where the Caitanya-Caritamrta and 
the Caianya-chandrodaya has been cited. 
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whole story by issuing the gold com in question which mentions 
the conquest of Kamruüp and Kamta also as an incident of 
the past. A. Karim and Simon Digby have wondered if it was. 
at all possible for Husain to fight in two frontier regions when 
he had the necessity of opening yet another frontier on the West 
where Bengal soldiers stood face to face with those of Sikandar 
Lodi”, Husain Shah perhaps understood the strategical need of 
concluding a non-aggression pact with the Lodi ruler in 1495 
only to be free to conduct expeditions against K&mrup and Orissa. 


The earlier portions of this paper indicate that several 
inscriptions may help us 1n understanding Bengal history against a 
wider perspective, while the section m which I have refuted the 
views of several scholars, shows that certain recesses in our 
historiography still need more son et lumière Although recent 
historiography is turning to be more and more sociological and: 
economical in nature, we have hardly any reason to ignore the 
problems connected with expansion of kingdoms in the direction 
of water routes and mountainous defiles and land routes and 
which are likely to reveal significant aspects of a country’s social 
and economic life. 


eS ee 
70. J. A. S. P., XV, No, I, p. 3, S. Digby- B. $. O. A. S., op. cit. p. 597, 


CALLIGRAPHY OF MUHAMMAD HUSAIN KASHMIRI 


P. I. S. M. Rahman 

The names and brief biographies of the most of the calli- 
graphers who flourished ın Mughal India are preserved in the 
Tadhkira-i-Khushnawisán and the Risalah dar dhikr-i-Khushnawisan. 
Both the works are most probably written by the same author. 
In Tadhkirah-i-Khushnawisün the author records his name as 
Maulana Ghulam Muhammad Haft Qalami Dihlawi. In the Risalah 
dar dhikr-i-Khushnawisán he signs his name as Khalifah Shaikh 
Ghulam Muhammad Haft Qalami Akbar Shahi. From the Simi- 
lanties of the names of the authors, the dates of the composition 
and the contents of the works, ıt appears that the authors can 
hardly be two different persons. 


Tadhkirah-i-Khushnawisüán has been edited and published in 
the Bibliotheca Indica series by Dr. Hidayat Husain in 1910. 
But a fuller verison of this work in manuscript ıs in the Oriental 
Public Library at Bankipore, India! 


The present study is mostly based on the  Risalah-dar 
dukr-i-Khushnawisan, a manuscript copy of which is preserved 
in the British Museum.? 


The foundation of the Mughal school of calhgraphy was 
laid down by Emperor Humaytin after his return to India from 
Persia. More calligraphers came from Persia to join the service 
of Emperor Akbar. Indians with artistic talent also flocked in 
to his court. 

Abu al-Fadl says, “His Majesty shows much regard for the 
art and takes a great interest in the different systems (styles ) 


1, Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Mss. of the Library, Vol. XI, pp. 
89-90. 
2. British Museum MS. or. 1861. 
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of writing, hence the large number of skilful calligraphers. Nasta‘lig 
has specially received a new impetus,” 

Risalahet-dar dhikr-i-Khushnawisdn befittingly begins with the 
brief account of the life of Muhammad Husain Kashmiri, the 
greatest nasfa‘liq calligrapher that India has produced. Abi al- 
Fadl says, “The artist who in the shadow of the throne of 
His Majesty, has become a master of calligraphy, 1s Muhammad 
Husain of Kashmir. He has been honoured with the title Zarrin 
Qalam, the golden pen. He surpassed his master Maulana ‘Abd- 
al-Aziz ; his—Maddat and daw@irt shows everywhere a proper 
proportion to each other, and art critics consider him equal to 
Mulla Mir ‘Al’. The specimens of his exquisite calligraphy 
that are still available 1n the various libraries of the world, 
testify to the verdict of his contemporary art critics. 


The Bodleian Library at Oxford possesses two manuscripts* 
entirely written by Muhammad Husain Kashmiri ın excellent 
nasta ‘lig. For the appreciation of ‘the artistic beauty of the 
calligraphy of these two manuscripts one has to see them in 
their origmal form. The charms of the subtle rhythm and grace- 
ful movement of the lines and curves of the letters written in 
gold on the carefully prepared papers, have almost an hypnotic 
effect that can move one to tears. One is baffled to express 
what does bring in this effect. It seems the world would have 
been poorer without this indescribable beauty of calligraphy. 


Eight calligraphic sheets, specimens of Muhammad Husain’s. 
calligraphy preserved in the Dara Shikoh Album ın the India 
Office Library, London, may be considered to show the gradual 
development of his style. 


From the very beginning Muhammad Husain Kashmiri 
seems to have been able to create an illusion of effortlessness 
in his handwriting. Strokes seem to flow from his hand in quick 
succession, almost without any consideration of the strict rules 


3. 'in: Akbari, Blochrnan's Translation Vol. I. Calcutta, 1873, p. 102 

4. Maddat means extensions of letters Like bà, fa, etc. and Dawa'ir 
means curvature or circle of letters like Nun. 

5. A‘in-Akbari pp. 102-103. 

6. Mss. Elliot, 254 and Elliot, 255a. 
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involved. This is the overall impression one receives looking at 
his calligraphy But a careful consideration at once reveals that 
his constructions of such difficult letters as dal, waw, 1ā etc. are 
extremely skilful. Life has been breathed into these letters by 
subtle twist, turn, movement and modulation. 


As has been said, “The charm of a calligraphic writing is 
contained in the structure of the strokes and curves which aim 
at producing a graceful movement instinct with universal appeal."? 
The specimens of Muhammad Husain’s calligraphy show that he has 
been able to produce this *'graceful movement instinct with univer- 
sal appeal" by perfecting his maddat and dawü'ir. But his 
construction of alf, as the first specimen of the Dara Shikoh 
Album shows, 1s not always perfect One has to remember the 
advice of Sultan ‘Alt Mashhad, “for an alf three movements 
are needed, although this does not come from the qalam.” 


It is not that Muhammad Husain was incapable of producing 
“three movements" in an alf But in the early specimens of 
his calligraphy he does not appear to have taken equal care 
of all the ahfs. 


In the second specimen of the Dara Shikoh Album, 
Muhammad Husain in constructing maddat and daw@ir exhibits 
further improvement. In this specimen his ‘ayn and mim are 
superbly written He does not appear to be satisfied with creating 
only one kind of perfect ha, kha and similar other letters in one 
wasli. In the present example the kka ın the third line 1s diffe- 
rent in shape from che of the fourth line. He has taken here 
more care to construct the alifs 


The third specimen of the Album isa masterpiece of nasta'liq 
style The maddat and daw@ir, mim, kha, ‘ayn and dal—all have 
been written with a sure and perfect hand 


At this point it may be useful to consider how Muhammad 
Husain Kashmiri stands in comparison with the three most famous 
Persian calligraphers, Sultan ‘Ali Mashhadi, Mir ‘Ali and Mir 


7. M Ziauddin Moslem Calligraphy, Calcutta 1936, p 49 

8. Qàdi Ahmad, Calligraphers and Panters Munorsky’s translation, 
Washington, 1959, p 199 
4— 
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‘Imad It is extremely difficult to distinguish the nasta‘lig and 
Shikastah styles of India from those of Persia. After all, the 
nasta'lig style originated ın Persia and later on spread to India. 
Moreover, many famous calligraphers in Mughal India came from 
Persia There had been a regular flow of calligraphers and their 
styles from Persia to India from the time of Humayun to that 
of Auiangzib and his successors. In fact the fabulous wealth and 
grandeur of the Mughal court attracted like a magnet the best 
artists from all over the Muslim world 


But the Indians were not slow in mastering the art of 
nastaiq calligraphy. Many calligraphers of Indian origin weie ^ 
able to compete in excellence of their styles with the Persian 
experts. Moreover, the Persian masters who migrated to India, 
lived and developed their mature styles in India. So their styles 
belonged to India. For example, the great master, Aqa Rashid, 
left Persia for good and lived, taught and developed his mature 
style in India. In fact, he contributed most to the development 
of nasta'lig calligraphy ın India and influenced the entire course 
of its later development. So his style has more relevance to 
India than to Persia. 


Sultan ‘Ali Mashhadi was the first great calligrapher of the 
nasta'lig style Referring to the style of this master, his pupil, 
Mulla Mir ‘Ali, said that judged by every tangible standard, it y 
was inferior to his own, still it possessed a zest ( mamaki— 
saltiness ) which he could never acquire ° 


A comparative study of the calligraphic specimens of Sultan—— — 
‘Ali and Mir ‘Ali reveals that the dawda’ir and maddat of Mir 
*Al; were more fluent, elegant and lively than those of Sultan ‘Ah 
But in the construction of such letters as alf, hà,rà, dal and 
waw, Mir 'Ali has hardly surpassed his master. On the whole 
the calligraphy of Mir ‘Ali ıs more appealing than that of Sultan 
‘Alt. But something, indescribable, perhaps a kind of lyricism, 
seems to be missing in Mir 'Ah's calligraphy. Most probably 
this quality present in. Sultan ‘Ali’s style was hinted at by Mir 
‘AÑ as namaki. Ü 





9. Loan Exlbittons of Antiquities, Delhi Darbar, 1911, p. 65. 
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Mir ‘Al ıs a classical master of calligraphy He scrupu- 
lously followed the rules of construction and proportion of nasta‘liq 
style Hus style ıs in perfect harmony with the strict form and 
perfect beauty He explored and exhausted all the potentialities 
of the nasta‘lig style ın accordance with the classical principles. 


Muhammad Husam Kashmiri equals Mir ‘Ali in the cons- 
tructions of maddat and  dawü'ir. He appears even to have 
surpassed Mir ‘Al: m constructing the difficult letter. dal. Looking 
at the dáls of Mir ‘Ali and Muhammad Husain side by side 
it appears that Muhammad Husain has managed to produce an 
extraordinary beauty in this lettei by a subtle turn or twist of his 
qalam. But in overall effect, perhaps ıt was not possible for 
him to surpass Mir ‘Ali remaining within the strict principles of 
nasta‘lig style. 


Like all creative geniuses Muhammad Husain appears to have 
restless spirit He could not remain satisfied just by equaling 
Mir ‘Alt Perhaps he wanted to create something new that 
might catch the imagination of the people. Thanks to the magnificent 
patronage of the emperor Akbar, he was provided with enough 
material means to be able to experiment freely in the artistic field. 


Coming after Mir ‘Ali, Mir ‘Imad, the third and perhaps 
the greatest of the Persian nasta‘liq calligraphers, had to face a 
similar creative crisis. He could hardly expect to improve upon 
the style of Mir ‘Alt while remaining faithful to the stiict. pimecrples 
of nasta'lig style However hard he might try to modulate the 
maddat and dawa’tr, to twist and turn the moving lines, he could 
not surpass Mir ‘Ali. So the restless genius of Mir ‘Imad 
attempted to create something new. Mir ‘Imad succeeded in his 
attempt in creating a kind of wavy movement which was new 
in nasta'liq style 3° 

It was neither the subtle lyricism of lines of Sultan ‘Ali 
Mashhad: nor the perfect modulation of the maddat and dawir ` 
of Mir ‘Al, but the restless wavy movements of the contours 
of all the letters that endowed the style of Mir ‘Imad with a 
magic charm. And because of this magic charm the calligraphy 


10 Album of Indian and Persian miniatures of the I6th and 17th centuries, 
Moscow, 1962, plate, 6. 
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of Mir ‘Imad captured the imagination of all the contemporary 
connoisseurs of art. He also tried to create a new effect by 
writing the ya and kaf in an irregular way * Like Muhammad 
Husain, Mir ‘Imad also succeeded in creating an illusion of 
effortlessness 1n his art. 


Muhammad Husain Kashmiri attempted to overcome his 
creative problems in different ways. Begmning from the fourth 
specimen of the Dara Shikoh Album one may notice his growing 
tendency to write ya by turning back its tai, though it 18 not 
a new feature incalligraphy. In this specimen he has constructed 
letters like che, jum, etc in different shapes in different places. 
This tendency may strike one as his carelessness in writing similar 
letters ina uniform shape. But in fact it seems to be his del- 
berate attempt to make the irregularities just to break the monotony 
of the rhythm of lines, if not anything else. There ıs one more 
tendency to be noticed here. This is the placing of the exquisite 
dal above another letter as in the second and fourth lines. All 
these tendencies together make this specimen very different from 
others. 


The fifth specimen of the Dara Shikoh Album is a densely 
written piece of calligraply. In the third line of this specimen 
‘kaf ıs not written in strict proportion of nasta'liq principle. 
In the second line the end of niin is beautifully curled to replace 
the dot 


Only a master who knows the rules of his art perfectly 
well ıs entitled to break the rules to create new forms of beauty. --— 
“—~ What appears to be negligence on the part of the calligrapher 
to pay equal attention to all the letters, is a skilful attempt at 
creating beauty going beyond the known principles. 


In the sixth specimen of the Album further progress of his 
creative process 1s evident The maddat and dawau of this 
specimen look almost as wavy as in the calligraphy of Mir 
‘Imad. The tails of all terminal yas are elegantly turned back. This 
is indeed another masterpiece of Muhammad Husain’s art. 


The seventh specimen of the Album ıs perhaps meant to | 
be a mashg in which he shows the various forms of the similar 


11. ibid, plate III. 
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letters and the symmetrical arrangement of the letters with similar 
Strokes. This specimen could be used by the students of calligraphy 
as a model of their mashq or exercise. 


The eighth specimen of the Dara Shikoh Album was 
written during the reign of Emperor Jahangir when Muhammad 
Husain must have been an old man. This specimen indicates 
that even in his old age he did not cease to experiment. The 
wavy movement of the maddat and dawd’ir, the exquisite turning 
of the tails of the terminal yas, the determmed modulation of 
the contours of all the letters—all appear to express a kind of 
youthful exuberance. Like the last poems of W. B. Yeats, this 
art of calligraphy of Muhammad Husain ıs the compact, 
powerful and mature expression of a deep human emotion and 
experience of a life-time. It marks a triumph of human struggle 
against the weakness and fatigue of old age and the threat of 
impending death. 


Another specimen of Muhammad Husain’s calligraphy written 
in Jahangir's time 1s preserved in the Album no. Or. 2787 in 
the British Museum It representsa peak in Muhammad Husain’s 
achievements ın the formal regular nasta‘liq style. A few more 
specimens of his calligraphy are also in the British Museum ™ 


A copy of Sa‘di’s Gulst@n nm Muhammad Husain’s magic 
handwriting is in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, London * 
More specimens of his superb calligraphy are im the Oriental 
Public Library, Bankipore, India, in the India Office Library, 
London, and in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London.!9 


12. B. M. or 2787, or. 11, 911, Stowe or 16. 

13. The Palaeography Society, Facsumiles of manuscripts and msciiptions, 
Oriental Series, London, 1875-1883, ptate 69, 

14. Catalogue of the Library, op cit, Vo! XI pp 92-93, 103, Vol I, p. 198. 

15. Johson Album Nos 7. 9. 56. 

16. D. 391—1885. 
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Fig. 9 
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Fig. 11 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ANGLO-ARAKANESE RELATIONS, 
1760-1785. 


RATAN LAL CHAKRABORTY 


Chittagong had long been an appanage of the Arakanese* 
Crown, who from the middle of the 16th century, consolidated it 
as a frontier province against the Great Mughals.? Besides this 
alien power in the south-eastern frontier, there was the presence 
of the Maghs,? who, in alliance with the portuguese pirates 
constituted a plundering party. They used to launch periodic raids 
against the people of coastal and riverine regions of Bengal and 
had almost paralysed the normal avocation of their lives. The 
Arakanese ascendency in Chittagong was terminated since its 
conquest by Shaista Khan’s General Buzurg Ummed Khan in 


l, For a detail account of the ancient history of Arakan see, A.P 
Phayre, ‘On the history of Arakan’, Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 13 (1844), pp 23-52: also Pamela, 
C. Gutman, ‘Sources for the early history of Arakan’, Journal of the 
Bangladesh Itihas Samui, Vol. II (1973), pp. 93-101. 


2. See S M. Ali, ‘Arakan Rule in Chittagong’, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Pakistan, Vol. XII, No. 3, ( Dec. 1967 ), pp 333-51 , Khondkar 
Mahbubul Karim, The Provinces of Bihar and Bengal under Shahjahan, 
(Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, 1974), pp. 111-19 


3 Although the Maghs were the inhabitants of Arakan, they were 
different from that of the Arakanese. From now on the Magh will 
mean as plunderer. For the termunological meaning see Ahmed 
Sharif, ‘On Arakan and Arakanese’, m A.B. M, Habibullah (ed), 
Nalint Kanta Bhattasalt Commemoration Volume, (Dacca Museum, 1966 ), 
pp 358-60. 


4 For details see J.N. Sarkar, ‘The Feringhi pirates of Chatgaon’, 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. HIL,N S, 
1907, pp. 419-25, also Francois Berniar, Travels in the Mogul Empire, 
(Delhi, 1968 ) p. 175, e 
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1666, and henceforth Chittagong turned out to be the extreme south- 
eastern limit of the Mughal Empire. But the predatory activities 
of the Maghs continued almost unabated and subsequently the 
Dutch and the East India Company were destined to be the victims 
of their sporadic raids from the early days of their trade in 
Bengal.’ 


With the acquisition. of Chittagong district as one of the 
*Ceded districts’? the East India Company came into close contact 
with the Arakanese and obviously they had to take a new attitude 
towards the Maghs as well as to the Arakanese, which in its 
trail opened up many problems in the south-eastern frontier of 
Bengal. This paper is designed to give an account of the East 
India Company's attitude toward the Magh pirates and the Ara- 
kanese during the period from the East India Company's acqui- 
sition of Chittagong in 1760 to the loss of A1akanese independence 
in 1785 


As early as 1725, a Magh attack was reported on the English 
factory at Jugdia and the Company lost fifty per cent goods 
in the fight® But in those oscillating days of the Company, they 
had little power to do anythmg against these Maghs. In 1758, 
the East India Company tried to equip itself with “some armed 
vessels to cruise and prevent the inroads of the Maghs who 
annually infest these parts ın boats and do a great deal of damage 
by pillaging the villages and towns and plundering all boats and 
vessels that fall in ther way". In 1760 the Company acquired 


5. I.N Sarkar (ed ), The History of Bengal, Vol. 2, ( Dacca University, 
1972 ), pp. 377-81 , also James Wise, ‘The Feringhees of Chittagong’, 
The Calcutta Review, No. CV, (July, 1871 ). 


6. Sukumar Bhattacharya, The East India Company and the Economy of 

. Bengal, (London, 1954), p. 177. 

7 The districts of Chittagong, Burdwan and Midnapur were ceded to 
the East India. Company by Nawab Mir Qasim in 1760, For 
details see W.K. Firminger, Historical Introduction to the Bengal 
portion of the Fifth Report, ( Indian Studies past & present, 1962 ), 
Cxiii — Cxv. 

8. A. Karim, Murshid Quli Khan and Ins times, ( Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan, 1963), p. 58. 

9. Letter to Court, 10 January, 1758, H.N. Sinha (ed ), Fort William— 

9 India. House Correspondence, ( Delhi, 1957 ) p. 278. 
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Chittagong district as one of the ceded territories and this event 
was followed by positive attempt of the Company to begin upon 
a relation with the Árakanese 


The initiative came from Harry Verelst, the Chief of Chitta- 
gong, who considered the friendly relation with Arakan essential 
for the Company’s interest The manufacture and commerce of 
Chittagong at the time of Company's acquisition were in a State 
of decay This was because of the frequent depredations of the 
Maghs and consequent insecurity of life and property of the 
people.? Harry Verelst thought that a friendly relation with Arakan 
might bring peace and safety to the people of Chittagong and 
security to the Company's commerce.! So Verelst’s motive in 
opening up a relation with Arakan was rather to stop the Magh 
raids and to ensure Company's revenue and trade in Chittagong 
region than to extend commerce to Arakan. Because, in opening 
up a trade with Arakan had disadvantages in that any trade 
transaction from Arakan either by land or water might increase 
the expense of imports, but the Company had no knowledge about 
the products that would be procured in return? In spite of 
these difficulties, Harry Verelst had to express his desire of 
extending commerce to Arakan. 


Accordingly, on February 16, 1761, Harry Verelst wrote to 
the King of Arakan, Thirithu, offering a proposal for mutual 
friendship ** In regard to trade he assured the King that “whatever 
goods they may bring they shall have an immediate price for, 
and also the choice of many in return’. Verelst’s approach 
got favourable approval from the King.of Arakan and for the 
first time a direct. contact of the East India Company with Arakan 


10 Mazharul Huq, The East India Company's Land policy and Commerce 
in Bengal 1698-1784, ( Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 1964), p.86. 

11] Letter from the Chief of Chittagong to the Council of Fort William, 
16, February, 1761, Bangladesh Sectetariat Records, ( These records 
have been preserved at the Bangladesh Secretariat Record Room 
and from now on these records are to be abbreviated B.S. R. ), 
Chittagong, Vol. 479, pp 8-16. 
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was in sight. In answer to Verelst's correspondence, the Arakan 
King sent a deputation with a message of his good-will and 
desired for a free and open communication between Bengal and 
Arakan.$ The Arakan King also requested the English Chief to 
clear the large tracts of dense forest that had divided Arakan 
from Chittagong.” Most probably by this, the King meant to 
clean the hide-outs of his political miscreants that took shelter 
in these jungles and there are evidences 1n the later English records 
that the Arakanese were deserting their country because of the 
oppression of their King. Any way, asa gesture of friendship 
Verelst sent a gift for the Arakan King. The King was also 
assured that the jungle would soon be cleared up ? Of course, 
Verelst had the policy of clearing up as much of waste lands 
as possible to extend cultvation and to increase the Company's 
revenue 1n Chittagong 2° The tenor of correspondence indicated 
that a friendship based on mutualinterest was going to be estab- 
lished But sucha possibility receded when the King’s assurance 
of preventing the Magh depredations in the Company’s territories 
proved to be of no serious consideration on his part. 


Records show that the assurance given by the King of 
Arakan was pointless, because the Magh raids into the district 
of Chittagong continued almost unabated and moreover the raiders 
had extended their depredations,in the maritime districts of Bengal 2* 
James Rennell’s map of Bengal, published in 1783, indicated that 


15 C W QGurner, ‘Verelst in Chittagong’, Bengal Past and Present, Vol. 
XXVI, 1924, p 15. 

16. lbid 

17 Alamgir Muhammad Serajuddin, The Revenue Adminstration of the 
East India Company in Chittagong, (Chittagong University, 1971) pp. 
21-22, 

18, Letter from the Chief of Chittagong tothe Council of Fort William, 
17 November, 1775, B S.R. Chittagong, Vol. 460, p. 129. 

I9 Alamgir Muhammad Serajuddin, The Revenue Administration of Chitta- 
gong, pp. 21-22. ; 

20 Mazharul Huq, The East India Company's Land policy, p. 86. 

21. Letter from the Collector of Chittagong to the Collector of Calcutta, 
8. March, 1769, W.K. Firminger, Bengal District Records, ( Calcutta, 
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the southern part of Bakerganj was depopulated on account of 
the Magh raids?? Even sometimes, along with the property, the 
Magh raiders carried the inhabitants from different parts of Bengal 
for sale as slaves In January 1769, James Reed, the Collector 
of Chittagong, wrote to the Chief of Dacca for some light 
boats to drive away the Maghs who “appeared in great numbers 
on this coast, and carry (sic ) away the inhabitants daily from 
different parts??? As the Magh raids continued, the peoples 
deserted their habitations and in consequence the Company's 
revenue collection and salt manufacture were impeded.%4 ` The 
Company had tried to prevent the Magh incursions through 
establishing coastal guards and for that banksall, sloop and 
Magh boats were built ?5 


With a view to encountering the Maghs, the Company in 1777 
empowered Charles Purline, the Chief of Dacca, to prepare an 
armament against the Maghs.? But 1t was of little effect ın preventing 
their sporadic raids. Being displeased with these repeated incursions 
of the Maghs, the Company complained to the King of Arakan 
against his subjects on the ground of committing depredations 
into the Company's terntorires?, The Company's Government 
desired that the Arakan King would “take immediate steps for the 
punishment of the offenders and the release of the people” who 
had been *'forcibly carried away into his country together with their 
effects "?3 The British authority also asked assurance from the 
King of Arakan to the effect that no attempt of further raids 


22, For details see James Rennell, Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, 
( London, 1783 ). 

28. Letter from the Collector of Chittagong to the Chief of Dacca, 
13, January, 1769, W K. Firminger, Bengal District Records, Chitta- 
gong, Vol. 1, pt Il, p. 69. 

24. Letter from the Chief of Chittagong to the Council of Fort William, 
15 December, 1776, B S R, Chittagong Vol 462, p 11. 

25. Letter from the Chief of Chittagong tothe Head pilot, 15 March, 1775, 
BS R, Chittagong, Vol 460, p 20 

26. Letter from the Chief of Chittagong tothe Chief of Dacca, 4 January, 
1777, B S R, Chittagong, vol 462, p 15. 
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into the British territories would be made in future. In 1777, 
the new King Saudawimala, a usurper, had demanded the restitution 
of his rebel subjects, who took asylum into the British territories of 
Bengal?? The Arakan King also requested the British authority 
not to give any protection to the fugitives who had fled from 
Arakan immediately after his succession.? But, as the King did 
not comply with the Company's proposals and moreover avowed 
hostilities on the British subject, so his request could not find 
any favour with the Company. 

Arakanese settlement in Chittagong was not at all a new 
feature. Under the Mughal administration there was large scale 
Magh settlement, and it was so extensive that the settlers 
suffered from an annual capitation tax called ‘Magh Jama’ * 
During Verelst’s Government this Magh Jama was abolished to 
encourage the Arakanese to settle down in Chittagong and to 
extent cultivation,?? The immigration greatly increased particularly 
in the 17708. In 1775, above 1800 Arakanese came to Barapolong 
for settlement owing to the oppression of their King** It was 
a part of the Company's land revenue policy in Chittagong to 


encourage the settlement of cultivators from outside, especially 


from Arakan. So, according to theu established policy, the 
Company allowed the Arakanese to settle permanently ın different 
Parganas of Chittagong and in consequence of that friction between 
the two neighbours became inevitable. 


But the Company’s policy of Magh settlement into coastal 
areas of Chittagong and their attempt at establishing friendship 
with Arakan could not stop the Magh depredation. So being 


29 Ibid., p. 82 

30. Ibid, p. 84 

31. Ibid., p. 87. 

32. ‘Magh Jama’ was an annual capitation tax levied on each of the Maghs 
who came to reside 1n Chittagong. 

33. Alamgir Muhammad Serajuddin, The Revenue Administration of Chitta- 
gong, p 120. 

34. Letter from the Chief of Chittagong to the Council of Fort William, 
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embarrassed, the Company was willing to adopt “a plan for 
making reprisal on the country of the Maghs, in the hope that, 
at all events, it would deter them, for a time, from repeating 
their invasions."'36 


But such a drastic measure against Arakan was not taken, 
perhaps, in view of the Company's involvement in the wats in 
south India. During Warren Hastings’ administration, attempts 
were made to repress the Maghs by the help of troops stationed 
at Dacca and Chittagong, with the assistance of armed boats 
from Dacca and a Cruise: on the coast of Arakan?' Warren 
Hastings had the mtention of maintaining friendly relation with 
Arakan and he directed Francis Law, the Chief of Chittagong, 
to send men to Arakan with a view to investigate their local 
resources, people and politics. This direction was followed by a 
mission in 1777 to Arakan, but it received very ill-treatment 
from the King of Arakan ® Most probably the King of Arakan 
getting no assistance from the Company in apprehending his 
political fugitives and being suspicious looked at this mission 
with disfavour.? As a result, the mission failed to collect any 
correct information of Arakan. 


Butas a matter of fact, the successive changes in the ruling 
authority of Arakan andthe poitical unrest therem did not give 
any opportunity to the British authority to keep their policy 
consistent towards Arakan In Arakan, the King Saudawimala, 
after forty days of hisinstallation, was dethroned and Saudatha- 
ditha, the Lord of Ramree succeeded in. 1777.9? On this occasion, 
the Company again made an attempt by congratulating the new 
King and desiring to promote friendship with Arakan.*! The 
Company's Government requested the new King of Arakan for 
the rmmediate release of the British subjects, captured durmg the 


36 Auber Peter, Rise and Progress of the British Power in India, ( London, 
1837 ). vol. I, p 568. 

37. Ibid. 

38. For details see H J.S Cotton, Memorandum on Chittagong, pp. 225-28, 

39. Ibid. 

40. G.E. Harvey, History of Burma, (London, 1967 ), p. 372. 
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reign of the late King and to prevent the Maghs from commi- 
tting depredations into the Company's territories in future.” 


The British authority assured the Arakan King that if their 
requests were fulfilled, the Company would “overlook everything 
that happened in the time of his predecessors" and the King 
would acquire the Company's friendship. As 1ecords show, the 
new King of Arakan agreed to the Company's proposals, and 
along with trade transactions he had desired a reduction in the 
duty levied on the articles of merchandise ** But subsequent 
records do not reflect any information on the economic and political 
relation between Arakan and British Bengal It was because 
within a decade Arakan was annexed by her belligerent neighbour, 
Burma. 


From the first quarter of the 18th century, the Arakanese 
were unhappy with rebellions, assassinations and usurpations. 
Their central Goveinment was weak and having fallen a prey to 
adventurers failed to give its people peace and tranquility of 
their old days. As a result, Arakan became the hotbed of 
politics to some self-seekers and in 1784, among the band of 
Lords, Lord Hari had requested the Burmese King to help them in 
ousting the existing Arakan King Thamada and to take over 
their distracted country. This invitation facilitated the Burmese 
King Bodawpaya’s principle of imperialism, who believed that 
continuous Jawlessness in Arakan might encourage the interven- 
tion of either the British or the French ^ë So, this invitation 
found warm favour with Bodawpaya, whose army invaded Arakan 
in 1785, deposed its last King Thamada and reduced the status 
of Árakan to a province of Burma under a viceroy to be appoin- 
ted by the Court of Ava." The conquest of Arakan by the 
Burmese King was followed by a policy of cruel oppression on 


42. Ibid ; : 

43. Ibid., pp. 110 and 124. 

44, M.S. Collis, ‘The Strange Murder of King Thiri-Thandhamma’, and 
of the Burma Research Society, Vol XII, (1933), p. 243 
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the innocent peoples of Arakan. In reaction thousands of Ara- 
kanese fled over the border into Chittagong to avoid persecution. 
Compared to the miserable condition ın Arakan, there was 
considerable peace and security in the Company’s territory. Besides 
this Arakanese historic links with Chittagong also encouraged them 
to take refuge over here. The Company's Government gave no 
objection to such an exodus. Moreover, according to their traditional 
policy the Company ‘gave them land and allow (sic) them to 
settle down" to the southern part of Chittagong.*® Because these 
tracts of lands were sparsely populated, so an 1ncrease in number 
was wanted.5? 


The conquest of Arakan automatically brought an end to 
the possibility of direct Anglo-Arakanese relations and it produced 
a series of problem for the Company and in course of time 
these problems were held responsible for the Company’s involve- 
ment in the war of south-eastern India. Unfortunately, the Arakanese 
settlements in Chittagong were along borders of Arakan and hence 
Chittagong became the safe refuge for the Arakanese insurgents, 
who made constant raids into Arakan in the hope of getting 
their independence back.®! Asa result, the Burmese viceroy for 
Arakan made protests to the Company’s Government against these 
misdoings and sometimes crossed the border to find out their 
political miscreants. As the Burmese troops crossed the river 
Naff, the inhabitants of that region deserted after their houses 
were destroyed and the Company feared that their revenue might 
be affected. Later the Company’s salt manufacture in Chittagong 


48. For details see Anil. Chandra Banerjee, The Eastern Frontier of India, 


(Calcutta, 1934), pp. 56-62, also D G. E. Hall, Burma, ( London, 
1950 ), p. 94. 


49, Letter from the Magistrate of Chittagong to the Governor-General 
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50. B.R. Pearn, ‘King Bering’, Journal of the Burma Research Society, 
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was also alarmed for the troops movement and the continuous 
penetration of the Arakanese into the British territory became 
a crisis? The conquest of Arakan placed Burma and Bengal 
on a common frontier and m consequence of Arakan issue their 
former relation deteriorated. The Arakan refugee problems and 
the rebellious activities of the Arakanese insurgents in Arakan 
later forced both the country to be involved in serious disputes, 
which in the long run became the main cause of the Anglo- 
Burmese war of 1824. 


The East India Company, from the beginning of their 
supremacy in Bengal, met the challenge of the Maghs and witha 
view to prevent the Magh incursions they had tried to open up 
a communication with Arakan. But all their attempts went in 
vain due partly to their fabian policy and partly to the poli- 
tical unrest m Arakan, and not much transaction could be 
made. There were little development in the friendly atmosphere 
between Arakan and British Bengal, but the last chance went 
out of Company’s depth when Arakan was annexed by Burma 
in 1785. Finally, in consequence of the annexation of Arakan, 
the dreadful attacks of the Maghs gradually reduced, probably 
when the Maghs could not procure any assistance and support 
from the Burmese Viceroy and while some of them took shelter 
into the British territory. 


53. Letter from the Magistrate of Chittagong to the Captain Commanding 

at Chittagong, Political Consultation, No 13, 7 February, 1794, in 

M. Siddiq Khan, papers on Anglo-Burmese History, ( unpublished 
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MUSTAFA SAGIR! : A BRITISH-INDIAN SPY IN TURKEY 


M. 4. A KHAN 


The relation between the Muslims of India and the people 
of Tukoy had always been cordial. In spite of this cordiality, 
an unfortunate incident—the execution of Mustafa Sagir, an Indian 
spy took place. It was the British imperialist policy to destroy 
this cordial relationship and to make the two’ countries hostile 
to each other. The extensive movement in India during 1919- 
1923 in favour of Turkey and Mustafa Kamal Pasha and conti- 
nuous pressure of the nationalist forces under Kamal were rende- 
ring the British policy towards Middle East quite ineffective As 
a result, the British statesmen might have thought that Mustafa 
Kamal was the source of troubles and that if he could be removed, 
their calculated policy towards Turkey would be successful. Besides, 
India was then under British rule and the intense sympathy for 
Turkey was prevalent there. So the British Government chose 
a man from India so that in case of his being caught and 
hanged, the Britishers might be ina position to exploit the event 
(as they did later on) to sut their own political purpose. 


By sending Mustafa Sagir to Turkey, the English wanted 
to stop contact between Mustafa Kamal and the Sheikh Sanussi? 


1. Mustafa Sagir is said to bea man from Muradabad, Uttar Pradesh 
in Jadia. His parents were Indians and his father's name was Zakaria. 
Mustafa Sagir worked in the British Consulate in Iran and then 
under Colonel Nelson in Istambul. He knew English, German, French 
and Turkish well, Halkmuyet Milliye, (a Turkish daily Newspaper ) 
March 21, 1921. 

2. The founder of the Sanussi order of Dervishes was an Algerian 
scholar Al-Sayyad Muhammad bin Alı al-Khattabi al-Idris: al-Hasani. 
The head quarters of the Sanussi Dervishes was first at Jaghbub 
and then at Kufra in Lybia. The Sanussis took active part in the 
struggle for independence. Their gallant fighting and determingiion 
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of Lybia. The distribution of Ataturk’s photograph 1n Arab dress 
in Syria, Egypt and Iraq was not liked by the English; the 
English did not want any unity between the Turkish might and 
other Islamic people either. There was m Ankara an Indian, named 
Abbas, who wasthe editor of an Urdu newspaper published by 
the Turkish ‘war ministry. The sending of this paper to India 
created anti-Bfitish feeling in that country. The English did not 
like any unity among the Muslim countries nor the growth of 
anti-British sentiment in India.4 


The English sent Mustafa Sagirto Ankara asa spy to kill 
Mustafa Kamal and to prevent Abbas from doing his work. In 
Ankara, Sagir stayed as a guest of ‘Abbas. ‘Abbas discovered 
that Mustafa Sagir worked late at night in writing letters which 
were givento him next morning for despatching. Out of curio- 
sity, he opened a letter and found only one or two lines m it. 
This aroused his suspicion. He handed over the letter to Dr. 
Adnan Bey,® the interior Minister. After examination, ıt was found 
that the letter was written in secret ink and was addressed to 
Genera] Harrington. This led to Mustafa Sagir’s arrest on March 
21, 1921 with many other documents.’ 





brought to the ‘Lybian nation their much desired independence. The 
third Sanuss1 leader was Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif who resisted the 
French from 1902 to 1918 and from 1912 to 1918, He was directing 
the Sanussis against the Italians and the English. He died ın 1933 


at Medina in exile. During his absence his cousin Sayyid Idris led 
the Sanussis in Lybia j 


3. Abbas served the British army in Iraq during world War I He 
refused to fight the Turks and fled from Iraq and went to Turkey 
where he was received cordially and was given ajob in the Turkish 
Foreign Munistry. He also, served for some time as an interpreter 
of the Turkish Embassy in Kabul. 

4, A.A. Khan.. The attitude of the Muslims of India towards the 
Nationalist Movement of Turkey (1919-1923) (Unpublished Doctoral 
Dissertation in Turkish) Ankara, 1970, p. 200. 

5. Adnan Adiyei: Husband of famous Turkish writer Halida Edib. He 
took active part in the Turkish Liberation struggle and was later 
on appointed as interior Minister inthe Kamalist Government 

6. Harrington was an English general. He landed at Chanak with a 
British contingent He signed the Mudavia Armstice in October 1922, 

7. Thisis what was told by Abbas to Jafer Hassan Aybak. The latter 
1s an Indian still living in Istambul. He was the Secretary of the 
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But Turkish historian and journalist Enver Behnan Sapolya? 
thas given usa story regarding Mustafa Sagir, altogether different 
from the above version. According to him, Mustafa Sagir, a 
young man of 32 years, was aman of high education and knew 
Turkish quite well. He used to roam in Istambul freely to make 
fnends. Once he was acquamted with Colak Sami Pasha, who 
was working m the Mim Mim? group. Knowing:this, the English 
arrested him and sent him to Igue island where he was trained 
as a spy. He went to Inebolu secretly and then to Anatola as a 
Muslim of India. The Muslim of India supported and helped 
Turkey during their liberation struggle For this, Mustafa Sagir 
"was allowed to enter Anatolia without suspicion. 


The ship which carried Sagir came to. harbour at Inebolu. 
But there was an unprecedented storm in the Black Sea so that 
no boat could reach the ship. The name of the ship was Bahri 
Jedid (New Ocean). At last, a boatman, Ilyas captain by name, 
struggling with waves, succeeded in bringing Mustafa Sagir into 
his boat. He was made a guest in the house of Dilizade Vehbi 
Bey, a merchant and a member of the Society of Defence of 
Rights. The Naval Officer Hikmet Bey was present there. As 
Mustafa Sagir knew good Turkish and was a Muslim from India, 
a dinner was arranged in his honour. In his dinner speech 
Mustafa Sagir disclosed that he was an Indian Muslim ; that he 
"would bring money from India; that if necessary he would 


Provisional Government for India in Kabul. The author of this 
paper met him while he was in Istambul. 

8. Enver Behnan Saplya was born at Istambul in 1900. He 1s one ofthe 
living historians and Journalists of the Republican period He took 
active part in the liberation struggle. He isthe author ofa number 
of books. 

9. Mim Mim Group (Milli Mudafa'a Groubu) or National Defence 
Organisation was working secretly in Istambul to send patriots and 
arms from Istambul to Ankara. The Code of this organisation was 
‘Nuh’, the secret name of Kamal Fasha. The founder of the or- 
ganisation was Fevzt Pasha Cakmak. Mustafa Kamal and Cavat 
Pasha had knowledge about it and later on it became a part of 
the Nationalist forces. It had branches all over Turkey. 

10. The nationalist movement of Kamal Pasha is regarded by the Turks 


as Liberation Movement. 
€ 
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procure soldiers for Turkey from India, that Mushm children. 
in India were keeping their names after Kamal ın lieu of Enver 
Pasha and that he would go to Ankara to discuss these points. 
with Mustafa Kamal Pasha. 


After this, Mustafa Sagir went to Ankara and remained in. 
the Hurriyet Hotel at Ulus. He was closely followed, for an 
intelligence inspector sent news of his being a spy. He wrote 
letters using chemical elements. Chemist Avni Refik Bekman was 
able to read the writings. Mustafa Sagir was arrested 1mmediately 
by the Police Inspector Mohammed Bey," who questioned him. 
and his guilt of beg aspy was proved ™ 


But according to Lieutenant General Ekram Baydar, Mustafa 
Sagir was a Professor of Turkish in the Islamic Department of 
London University and went to Istambul to transfer the help 
made by the Indian Muslims to Turkey. In Istambul he estab- 
lished Turko-Indian Islamic Society and staited giving help to 
the people. Later on, he went to Ankara and met Mustafa 
Kamal Pasha in his room in the Grand National Assembly 
building He presented to Mustafa Kamal a decorated flag of 
the Indian Khilafat Committee and, wanted to know how Indian. 
help of three million gold coins could be transferred to him. 
Mutafa Kamal advised him to discuss this with the interior 
Minister Adnan Adiver. Mustafa Sagir met the interior minister 
several times. In one of his meetings he disclosed that advice 
should be given to India for transferring the money to Turkey. 
And as there was no telegraph and postal line between Ankara. 
and India, letters could not be sent So proper advice should 
be given to Remiz Bey (Colonel Nelson), a member of the 
Turko-Indian Islamic Society living at Shiali ın Istambul. Mustafa 
Sagir gave the letters to Adnan Bey and requested him to send 
themto Remiz Bey. Adnan Bey entrusted Captain Aziz Khuda. 
to examine the letters. The latter placed ammonium in between 


11 Mehmet Bey was an inhabitant of Uskuplu He was patriotic and 
revolutionary He worked in the Police Department. During the 
liberation war, he escaped from Istambul to Ankara and became 
the first Director of Security Department of the Ankara Government. 

12. Sapolyo E B.S Mustafa Kemal Pasha ve Mill: Mucadeleninic. alemi, 
Istambul, 1967 P. 30 
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‘the lines with brush and thus the plan of murdering Mustafa 
Kamal and of landing British plane to take back Mustafa Sagir 
after the plan materialised was exposed.!3 


Mustafa Sagir was tried on the charge of espionage by the 
Ankara Government. The trial began on May, 1 and continued 
from 11 to 23 May, 1921. Mustafa Sagir's plea was that he 
came to Ankara under British instructions to create an atmos- 
phere of understanding between Turkey and Great Brita. On 
‘being asked whether Lord Curzon had given him any instructions, 
he answered “yes, in part’ 34 But The Times pointed out that 
-he was an unbalanced person and went to Turkey asa sympa- 
thiser ofthe Turks. The British ambassador ın a note to Angora 
Government demanded his release in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the London Treaty and threatened the Turkish Govern- 
ment with the consequences of a possible war in case of his 
execution. The note was signed by Agha Khan.5 No answer 
came fiom Ankara!5 Agha Khan perhaps signed the note on 





13. Colonel Ekram Baydar ‘Mustafa Kemal in Gizli Teskilatini ben 
idare ediyorum’, Cumhuriet, Oct. 25, 26, 1970. 

14. Islamic News, London May 26, 1921. 

15. The Agha Khan (1877-1957 ) 1s the hereditary spiritual head of the 
Nizar: Ismailis and claimed descent from Fatima, daughter of the 
Prophet. Hassan Ali Sultan Sir Muhammad Shah or Agha Khan 
III succeeded to the title in 1885. His grand-father fled from Iran 
due to political intrigues. Conflict among the Khodas concerning 
the leadership of the imams led to law suits culminating m the 
famous judgement of Joseph Arnold in 1866 in favour of Agha 
Khan Hehad been a leader of Muslim public and political opinion. 
He led historic Simla Deputation which demanded separate electorate 
for the Muslims of India. During the Balkan wars, the Ist World 
War, the Khilafat movement, he played an important role ın favour 
of Turkey and himself contributed generously. But his letter to 
Ismet Pasha on the preservation of the Caliphate was misunderstood 
in Ankara because of its conflict with the National pact. He had 
been President of the Muslim League from 1909 — 1914. He repre- 
sented India at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva in 1931. 
As President of the General Assembly of the League of Nations, 
he welcomed Egypt, Iraq, Turkey and other Muslim Nations into 
it In 1918, he published India in Transition and im 1954 his Memoirs. 


16, -The Tunes, May 30, 1921. š 
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the plea: “The pleasure that les in forgiveness is not to be 
found in revenge"," and he did not want any war between England 
and Turkey over the issue. Besides, in 1921 dispute arose bet- 
ween Ankara and London over the release of some English 
captives. The event could be serious But Agha Khan arbitrated 
the case politely and secured the release of the captives. This 
success might have influenced Agha Khan to sign the letter. 


The documents caught showed that Mustafa Sagir was ga- 
thering information on these points : (1) Where did Kamal Pasha 
live ? (2) What was the speed of his motor car ? (3) What was. 
the relation between the Bolshevists and the Kamalists ? (4) 
Were the majority of the Parliament members for peace or war ? 


The British Foreign office was behind Mustafa Sagir. The 
court gave the verdict that his mtention was to overthrow the 
Kamalist movement by engineering assassinations and revolt? So 
after the trial, he was sentenced to death. Accordingly, the 
English spy Mustafa Sagir was hanged at Karaoglan Meydan?* 
in Ankara at 4-30 A. M. on 24 May, 19217 


The execution of Mustafa Sagir by the Ankara Government 
was an insult to the British, It was an irony of fate that 
Mustafa Sagir was hanged on the very day when the King and 
all his subjects were celebrating the ‘Empire Day’. The event 
was exploited by the British ın India to arouse feelings against 
Mustafa Kamal. Appeal was made for fresh army from India 
and British fleet moved towards Izmir, The British were successful 
for the time being m misleading the people. The Hindu newspaper 
Maratha declared : “the execution of Mustafa Sagir has created 
a critical situation and wounded Muslim feeling. The Allies are 
on the point of war with Turkey". 


17. Pasa Akbar, June, 1921. 

18. Political dnd Secret Department Records Vol. 748-1916 : India Office, 
London. 

19. Islamic News. May 26, 1921. 

20. Kara Oglan Meydan 1s situated in Ankara at Ulus. Here many 
traitors of the liberation movement as well as those who opposed 
Kamal's reforms were hanged 

21. Hakunyeti Milliye : May 24, 1921 

22. ye Maratha: June 19, 12, 1921. 
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The Muslim newspaper Af-Khalil ( Bijnor ) declared that the 
prosecution documents showed that Mustafa Sagir was guilty of 
shameful conduct. It characterised him asa British spy and said 
that his execution by the Turks was quite justifiable.? The 
Zulkarnain of Badaun says that “it 1s a matter of shame for 
an Indian Musulman to have acted as spy and attempted to 
sow discord onthe sacred soil of Turkey. Such traitors should 
accept christianity than to call themselves Musulmans and tarnish 
the fair name of Islam’’.?4 


The unfortunate execution of Mustafa Sagir by the Ankara 
Government bade fair to convert a hopeful situation into a 
critical one. But Indian Muslims were not influenced by the 
British propaganda and declared that any hostile action on the 
part of England against Ankara would be regarded by them as 
hostility to Islam and that they would act accordingly. They 
also informed the Government that if England drew sword against 
Turkey, the balance of power would be overturned and the fire 
of Indian Muslim’s anger would blaze forth with renewed 
vigour 26 The Muslim leaders were also against this war move 
of the British. Moulana Mohammad Ah? and Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad? warned the British of the possible consequence in 





23. Al-Khalit June 12, 1921 

24. The Zulkarnain: June 14,1921. 

25. Guzrat: Punch. June 19, 1921. 

26. The Aj ( Bynore), June 20, 1921. 

27. Moulana Mohammad Ali, a pioneer ofthe Khilafat movement and a 
dauntless fighter against foreign domination was a powerful orator and 
he possessed a powerful pen. He headed a movement for closer colla- 
boration between Turkey and the Muslims of India. Born in 1978, 
he was educated at Aligarh and Oxford. He revolutionised Muslim 
thought by bis writings in the Comrade, a weekly paper published 
by him, He was also a member of the Round Table Conference 
held in London where he uttered the Prophetic wish “I would 
prefer to die on the soil of a country which 19 free rather than 
return to a slave country". He died there in 1931 

28. Moulana Abul Kalam Azad ( 1888-1958), who later became Munster 
of Education and Scientific Research Government of India, played 
a leading role in the awakening of national consciousness among 
Indian Muslims through his Urdu Journal Ai-Hilal, 1912 ( suppressed 
by Government in 1914). He wasinterned by the British Govori- 
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case of war and added that the Indian Muslims would lay down 
their lives for the cause of Islam and Turkey ?? 


A note issued by Hakim Ajmal Khan?" showed that the 
British were searching fora new pretext for friction with Turkey. 
If this was so, it could not but add to the misery of the 
Indian Muslims. Mustafa Sagir, an Indian Muslim who was 
reported to have been sent to Ankara by the Government of 
England as a spy, had been hanged by the Angora (modern 
Ankara) Government No one could say that the Angora 
Government acted unjustly in putting thisunfortunate person to 
death, if he was really caught while spying and if this guilt was 
proved It was also impossible to believe that the Muslim 
Government of Ankara would ever sentence a Muslim to death 
unless his guilt was fully proved. The Indian Muslims respected 
the Ankara Government on account of some of their brave deeds. 
The invasion of Ankara by England would be considered by the 
Indian Muslims as adding insult to the injury and as a severe 
blow at the Khilafat. Ajmal Khan hoped that England would 
never take a hasty step! Moulana Abul Kalam Azad also 
warned the British in the same way when he said, “If England 
declares war agaist Kamal, it would be tantamount to a war 
against Islam, which would drive the Indian Muslims to a. position 
not realised by the proud British. Government" 92 


ment in Jndia during World War] He was President of Indian National 
Congress, 1923 and 1939-46 Hus publications were Al-Baydén ( Commen- 
tary on the Quran) 1915-16: Tazkirah ( Autobiogrophy ) 1916: Tar- 
Juman-u]l-Quran 2 Vols. 1933 and 1936. Ghubar-1-Khatir (letters ), 1943 
and India Wins Freedom. 

29, The Bombay Samachar: June 22, 1921. The Maratha June 12, 1921 
and The Aj, June~25, 1921. 

30 Hakim Ajmal Khan, founder of the sub-continent's biggest College of 

Oriental medicime ( Tibbia College ), was one of the sponsors of 

the Muslim League in 1906. He was Chairman of the Reception 

Committee of the All India Muslim League Session held in Delhi 

in 1909 and later became its President. He took a prominent part 

in the Khilafat agitation of 1920-24. 


91. Insaf June 24, 1921. 
32. UON: June 24, 1921. 
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Regarding the execution of Sagir, Moulana Azad declared : 
“he was one of those unfortunate Indian Mohammadans who 
sell their conscience and religion for the sake of a little worldly 
benefit”. The Bombay Chronicle disclosed the British machina- 
tions in the following manner, *The Nationalist executed Mustafa 


'Sagir, a British Indian subject who went to Turkey to utilise 


the prestige of Indian Muslims to influence Turkish sentiment in 
favour of Britain. We have no knowledge of Mustafa Sagir whom 
the British seem anxious to setup asa New Nurse Cavell which 
is clear from English newspaper office telephone: Pile on Nurse 
Cavell for recruiting purposes".34 This proved the machinations 
of the British. 


From this incident, the British wanted to have some pre- 
texts for war with Turkey which was impossible without Indian 
support. But the Indian Muslim’s opinion definitely expressed ıt- 
self against any British adventure in Anatolia and Mustafa Kamal ** 
The Indian Muslims held the view that there were still British 
threats against the Government of Kamal Pasha, a situation which 
they would not tolerate. This adamant attitude of the Indian 
Muslims helped Turkey in averting another war with the allies 
specially England. 


- 








33. The Islamic News * London, July 24, 1921. 
34. The Bombay Chronicle June 7, 1921. 
85. The Sind Observer. June 23, 1921. e 
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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN A BANGLADESH VILLAGE 


ANWARULLAH CHOWDHURY 


I 


In this paper, I shall first describe the stratification pattern 
of Meherpur, a large village of Bikrampur pargana in the district 
of Dacca. 


Meherpur ıs an ancient village. It is situated about 25 mules 
from Dacca, to its south-west. Waterways are practically the 
only means of communication to and from Meherpur. It 1s con- 
nected with Dacca city by launch services. A number of launches 
ply from Dacca to Meherpur every day. It is the second last 
stoppage on the Dacca-Srinagar launch route and it takes about 
four hours to reach Meherpur from Dacca. 


The village 1s situated just on the bank of the WAPDA! 
canal which runs all along its western side. From this canal 
two separate streams enter the village, then join together near 
the village market, and the combined stream then flows towards 
the east. These streams do not run straight. Their meandering 
course divides the village into a number of paras (wards). An 
unmetalled road, a mile in length connects the village with Sri- 
nagar. Meherpur belongs to Srinagar thana which is a partof 
a vast low lying area of Dacca district surrounded by rivers 
and canals. 


The river Padma flows seven miles south-west of the village. 
During the rainy season, the water of the Padma and the Dha- 
leswart enters the village through the WAPDA canal. The village 


1. WAPDA 1s the abbreviation of “Water And Power Development 
Authority " It was an autonomous organisation and used to deal 
with water and power development in the country. This canal was 
«amed after this organisation. 
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ds then mundated by water like all other neighbouring villages. 
Paddy and jute fields go under water. Every house looks like 
an island The village looks like a vast expanse of water with 
a few huts rising hete and there precariously above the floods 
"which threaten to engulf them. Houses are flooded fully or 
partly. During the height of inundation, no land can be seen, 
and travelling hasto be done by boat only. The Koshas ( small 
boats) are then the only means of communication from one 
'house to another. 


The village market ıs situated 1n. the centre of the village, 
There are thirty two shops in the village market, and there is 
a tin-shed fish-market adjacent to it. The shops remain open 
-during day all time on-week-days. The sellers of vegetables and 
other essential commodities sit with their commodities on both 
sides of the road mside the market every morning. The fish 
market meets bothin the morning and in the afternoon. There 
are no weekly markets. 

People are seen taking tea inside and outside the tea shops 
and sweet shops of the village market, and discussing politics 
and other problems. Those who are directly involved in village 
politics are seen in the village market at least once a day sitting 
in the tea shops with their prominent supporters. 


We have followed the method of intensive fieldwork, or in 
other words, anthropological method, in our present study. The 
anthropological method, which involves direct participation and 
observation in the field seems to us the most useful method for 
'the study of village communities in contemporary Bangladesh. 
Because we think we can gain insights into the society and 
culture of the people whom we are investigating through intensive 
fieldwork. 

I have done fieldwork in Meherpur ın two phases, covering 
a total period of ten and a half months, for the purpose of 
present research. I lived in Meberpur fromthe beginning of April 
to the middle of November, 1973 and again from March to May, 
1974. During my stayin Meherpur, I was accommodated in the 
house of one of its residents who hved 1n the same house with 
his family I used to sleep in the banglo-ghar (outer room) 
-of his house. The house in which I was accommodated belonged 
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toa Khandan Muslim landowner in Kazipara. I was taking my 
food with them. Food was served to me sometimes, by their 
servant boy and sometimes by male members of the family in 
the banglo-ghar where I used to sleep I never saw the adult 
female members, specially the housewife who used to maintain 
strict purdha (seclusion ) in my presence as I was an outsider. 


This is the first time that an outsider lived in Meherpur for 
a long period of time, except some of the teachers of Meherpur 
High School who were also outsiders to the villagers. It should 
be mentioned here that I stayed with some teachers of Meherpur 
High School in the boarding house of the School for a fort- 
night when I first arrived in the village, and later I shifted to 
the house mentioned above where I spent the remaining ten 
months in two phases. It 1s perhaps because of this that I was. 
first identified as a teacher of Meherpur High School by the 
villagers. But soon afterwards many villagers suspected me to 
be an agent of the Government trying to assess the land of the 
individuals to impose taxes accordingly. Many villagers thought 
me to be an agent of some relief organizations trying to make 
assessment of the requirements of relief needed by the villagers. 
Subsequently, though many villagers were convinced of my acade- 
mic intention, many among the fishermen, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
sharecroppers and landless labourers still viewed me as one who 
had some connection with the procurement and distribution of 
relief. I faced difficulties while I was conducting a household. 
census in the village even after four months of my arrival m it, 
because their discussions with me were governed by their assump- 
tion that I could collect relief materials for them. In the long 
run, these people were also convinced of my academic intention 
and helped me in my work. 


But the greatest difficulty I had to face in the field was. 
due to the fact that Idid not know how to ply a boat. Out 
of the total ten and a half months of my stay in Meherpur, 
the village remained under flood water for five months (from the 
middle of June to the middle of November, 1973). It took me 
about a month to learn to ply a boat tolerably. 


Though I had "access to all sections of the village population 
irresgective of caste and status, Ifeel that my stayim the house 
* 


^ 
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of a Khandan landowning Muslim belonging to Kazipara was 
somewhat disadvantageous for me for investigating especially the 
life of low status Muslims and scheduled caste Hindus. I could 
possibly have gained more insights into their social life if I had 
not stayed in Kazipara and in the house of a Khandan Muslim 
landowner. It ıs true that the scheduled caste Hindus and low 
Status Muslims of the village had trust in me and they were 
convinced of my academic intention. Even then, I felt that they 
were maintainmg some sort of social distance, identifying me as 
a Khandan Muslim. Had it not been so, I think my data about 
them would have been richer and more interesting. 


The village had a population of 2,482 when I conducted a 
census in July and August, 1973 I have excluded from the 
census some of the Government officials resident in the village 
who occasionally come to the village, because in general they 
live apart from the main currents of social life within it. The 
total number of households in the village 1s 392 The average 
size of the household is 6.3. Ofthe total population, 1299 are 
males and 1183 are females : 729 (about 29% ) are literate and 
1753 (about 71% ) are illiterate. 


Agriculture 1s the dominant element m the economy of the 
village. The village 1s flooded in every monsoon by river waters, 
and every year new silt is deposited which makes the land 
fertile. This high fertility of the soilis suitable for agriculture. 
The village has large agricultural fields which are scattered throughout 
it. Paddy and jute are the mam agricultural products of the 
village. 


II 


Meherpur is stratified from three dimensions ; namely, class, 
status and power. The first dimension along which the village 
4s stratified is class. The agricultual population of the village 
can be classified into three classes, on the basis of ownership 
and non-ownership of the means of production, and their position 
jn the organisation of production As the principal means of 
production in the village is land, the classes in Meherpur are 
based on the basis of ownership and non-ownership of land. 
"Ihe three agrarian classes are, therefore, (1) landowner% (2) 
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Sharecroppers and (3) landless labourers. These three classes 
occupy three different positions in the organisation of production. 


There are two kinds of landowners in the village. The 
first group of the landowners may be called rentiers, as they 
live on the rents without contributing any labour tothe agricultural 
process They lease out their land to the sharecroppers and. 
share half of the crops produced in those lands Some of them 
supervise agricultural work and some of them even do not supervise 
it. This group of landowners does not invest any capital for 
production. The sharecroppers invest all capital which are required. 
for production m the land leased out to him. The rentiers only 
make payment of annual land revenue payable to the Government. 


The other group of landowners may becalled owner cultivators.. 
They own land and work on land either directly or indirectly. The 
owner cultivator contributes lus labour 1n. the process of cultivation 
either by directly participating in it or through supervision. 
They also invest in the productive process. Seeds, plough, fertilizers 
and other implements of agriculture were supplied by them. 


The old landowning class of Meherpur have declined today.. 
The two factors mainly responsible for this are (1) the partition 
of the subcontinent in 1947 and (2) the abolition of the zamindari 
system in 1950. The gradual disintergration of the old landowning 
class does not mean that the land system of the village has. 
undergone major changes. They were replaced by new landowning 
class. Some rearrangements took place in the village in course 
of the last two decades. Those who migrated from the village 
were replaced by new settlers from surrounding villages. 


The bulk of the population of Meherpur were landlords. 
even during the time of British rule. Many families of Meherpur 
who were mostly Hindus received education at that time. A good. 
number of educated people of Meherpur were employed in the 
Government of British India. This was the reason why many 
families left the village home and settled ın the city specially ın the 
city of Calcutta even much before the partition of 1947. Many of 
them migrated to India after the partition. 


The abolition of zamindar: system in 1950 was responsible 
for gheir total migration to India, as they lost rent receiving. 
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-interest as a result of this new land reform by the then East 
Bengal Legislative Assembly. At the time of migration, most of 
these families sold their landed property. These lands were pur- 
chased either by the Hindu traders of the village or by the newly 
educated and wealthy Muslim families of the village and by the 
rising Muslim traders of the neighbouring villages. Some of 
these families, while migrating to India, appomted caretakers to 
look after their home and other belongings, some left them to 
the care of relatives. The houses of these families are still seen 
in the village 1n dilapidated conditions. In some cases, caretakers 
and relatives have become the owners of these houses, and in 
some cases, these have been sold to relatives and friends at a 
nominal price. 


The two biggest landowners of Meherpur today are two 
Hindu families who have grocery shops in Meherpur market. 
All the shopkeepers are now landowners. 


The Muslim landowners who were mostly uneducated or 
little educated, diverted their attention to education and felt the 
necessity of it most, when they were deprived of their rent recei- 
ving rights by the Zamindari Abolition Act of 1950 They now 
began tosend their sons and daughters to schools and colleges. 
The expenditure on education ıs an economic burden on them. 
Moreover, they were to incur heavy expenditure on the occasion 
of marriage of their sons and daughters. To bear such expen- 
ditures, many of them had to sell a portion of their land. Some 
of them lost all their lands in this process. Some of them settled 
in Dacca city forgetting opportunities of education and jobs and 
other amenities of urban life. To maintain such expenditure, 
they had to sell out their agricultural land in the village. The 
Jand of many old landowners was divided and subdivided among 
their children and grandchildren according to the Muslim law of 
Inheritance. In this way, many of them became poorer. Some 
of them even sold the small inherited holding for their very 
existence. 

Some cultivators have purchased land sold by the old land- 
owners during the last two decades. There are about twenty 
Muslim’ families in the village, the male members of which 
received college and university education after the partitign of 
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1947. They are now either serving in the Government and in 
autonomous organisation or are engaged in trade. These families 
were also able to purchase a good amount of land from the 
old landowning class and from the Hindus who migrated to 
India. They are the new landowners ofthe village. So the pre- 
sent landowning class of Meherpur is the mixture of the old and 
new landowners. 


The Sharecroppers stand in the middle of the class hierarchy 
in Meherpur. A sharecropper ıs responsible for supplying all require- 
ments in connection with production on the lands, he takes on 
lease such as labour, seeds, fertilizers etc. The terms of lease 
are very simple as done on verbal agreements usually for one 
year but may be extended beyond that period. As a consequence, 
the tenancy is changed almost every year, but in some cases, 
may continue for years together. 


The practice of subletting 1s almost absent in this village 
asthe lands are leased out directly from owners to sharecroppers 
The sharecroppers are mostly owner-cultivators having their own 
bullocks and plough. They themselves work in the field occa- 
sionally helped by hired labours as in times of sowing and 
harvesting. In case where the sharecropper does not own any 
bullock or plough, he prepares the land for cultivation with the 
labour hired usually on daily basis There are some 100 landless 
labourers confined in about 50 households in the village. But 
the exact number of landless labourers may far exceed the number 
cited above owing to the fact that many households consist of 
more than one labourer. They donot own any land, but mostly 
engaged in agricultural work 


One fundamental difference between these landless Jabourers 
and the sharecroppers is that the former seldom gets any plot 
of land on lease as does the latter. Because the landowners very 
much doubt the capability of 1nvestment of these landless labourers. 
So these labourers are more often than not employed as day 
labourer instead of sharecroppers. Even this employment is not 
permanent or secure but subject to opportunity of work depending 
upon the seasonal variation in agriculture. 


The mode of engagement of these landless labourers usually 
follo&s two  ways:- In some cases, these labourers (locally 
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knows as kamlas) seek out the houses of landowners and share- 
croppers for works. In other cases, they assemble in the village 
market with their tools and implements awaiting someone to 
buy their labour As mentioned earlier, m sowing or harvesting 
season, the works are plenty and readily available to these 
labourers. Sometimes, the village requires hired labourers from 
outside to cope with the pressure of agricultural work, parti- 
cularly at the time of jute harvesting. 


We have already noted that the engagement of the landless 
labourers of Meherpur is on daily wage basis. The rate of wage, 
however, varies correspondingly with the pressure of agricultural 
work Jt may be taka 400 to 500 witha mid-day meal in dull 
season or it may beas high as taka 800 with or without mid- 
day mealin busy season? The system of payment to labourers 
in Meherpur differs a bit from other places in the sense that 
there the payment 1s meted out once or twice weekly ( usually 
on Hat-day) But here in Meherpur, the payment is made on 
daily basis. 


In geneial, the labourers live on subsistence level for they 
do not invest nor they have ability to invest anything on the 
land they work. They have even a very few agricultural imple- 
ments such as sickles ( Kachi) or hoe ( Nirani) of their own. 


So, in Meherpur village, production 1s organized mainly through 
tenancy and wage labour. Asa consequence, the class structure 
follows the production pattern culmmating into mainly three. 
classes of people viz landowners, sharecroppers and landless 
labouiers which we already have discussed above. 


` 


n 


The village ıs again stratified on the basis of status and 
caste. Meherpur ıs inhabited by two major religious groups ; 
namely—Muslims and Hindus. The Muslims of the village are 
stratified as high and low status and the Hindus are ranked as 
high, low and scheduled castes. 


2, This was the picture while the author was doing fieldwork in Meherpur 
in 1973. The situation may have significantly changed meanwhile, 
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The social hierarchy among the Muslims of Meberpur does. 
not follow the Hindu caste pattern. The Hindu caste system in 
Meherpur is primarily based on the concept of ritual purity and 
pollution sanctioned by Hindu religion. But the Muslims of 
the village are not stratified on the basis of ritual purity and 
pollution. They are stratified mainly on the basis of traditional 
ownership and control of land, wealth, education and on the 
differences in the style of life. 


Even in the Hindu dominated Indian society, the social 
hierarchy among the Muslims is not lke the Hindu caste pattern. 
Though stratification among the Muslims in India is comparable 
with the Hindu caste system, there are also important differences. 
Caste exists among Indian Muslims, but it is not like that of 
the Hindus, because some of the characteristics of caste are not 
found among the Muslims Nevertheless, caste among the Muslims 
in India has been directly influenced by the Hindu caste system? 
But in the Muslim dominated Bangladesh social stratification 
among the Muslims is not influenced by the Hindu caste system. 


Let us discuss the present pattern of ranking among the 
Muslims of Meherpur on the basis of status. We have already 
mentioned that the Muslims of Meherpur are ranked as high 
and low in status. The high status Muslims of Meherpur are 
known as Khandan and low status Muslims as girhastas. This is, 
of course, a broad classification. Each of these categories is again 
sub-divided into a number of groups. 


The khandans of Meherpur include all those who have the 
patronymics of Kazi, Gazi, Bhutya, Chowdhury and Mia. These 
patronymics are used either before or after their names and 
they are hereditary If anyone ıs born in a Kazi family, he will 
be known as Kazi, even from his childhood. So 1s the case 
with all other groups of the khandans. 

The girhastas of Meherpur include all those who are directly 
engaged ın agricutural work, whethe: they are owne: cultivators 
or sharecroppers <A girhasía ıs one who owns and cultivates 
land and one who takes lease of other's land and works on land 


3. Seeforexample Ahmed, Imtiaz ( Ed.)—Caste and Social Stratification 
e among the Muslims, Manohar Book Service. Delhi, 1973. 
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-for production. Almost all of them are uneducated. Besides the 
.girhastas there are two occupational groups of Muslims in Meherpur 
who are also considered as low status Muslims They are the 
-Jolas and Baddis. Jolas are traditionally weavers. Baddis are 
traditionally village eye-surgeons. 

As we have already pointed out that the status ranking 
among the Muslims of Meherpur is based on the traditional 
Jand ownership and land control, we find that the khandans are 
landowners and the girhastas are either landowining cultivators 
-or sharecroppers. 


Table 1 
Population of Meherpur by Religion and Caste 

















Muslims 
Status groups 
Household persons of Household 
Khandans 60 383 63 
Girhastas 81 514 64 
Kamlas 45 300 66 
Jolas 3 25 8.3 
Baddis 3 24 8.0 
TOTAL 192 1246 64 
Hindus 
Number of Number of Averagé size 
Caste groups | 
Households Persons of Household 
Upper Caste 20 125 62 
Lower Caste 67 442 6.5 
Scheduled Caste 110 657 5.9 


TOTAL 197 1224 62 
—————— ————————— — —s 
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Christians 
Sad Number of | Number of Average size 
Sect 
Households Persons of Household 
Catholic 3 12 4 0. 
TOTAL 3 12 4.0. 


This is, of course, a broad and general classification and 
there ıs overlapping ım both the cases There are some families 
among the khandans who do not own any land, though pre- 
viously they were landowners. They have sold out their land 
in course of time Some of them live on charty Even then 
they are considered as khandans Again, some of the girhasta 
families own land. Still they are considered as low status 
because their ownership of land ıs of very recent origin. 


The khandan are landowners of the village. They trace- 
their khandam to the ownership and control of land from an 
early stage. In fact, they were the intermediary groups who- 
used to collect land revenues even during the British rule They 
were entitled to enjoy a portion of land revenue collected by them. 


The old status acquired through land control and their 
new status acquired through education and a particular style of 
life followed by them decide their position in the status hierarchy 
of Meherpur A khandan is he who is long associated with 
ownership and control of land and has at least some education. 
and who can be distinguished from the girhastas and kamlas by 
a particular style of life 


The girhastas are neither old landowners nor educated. 
They do not have any tradition. of land ownership and land 
control. They have also not entered into schools and colleges. 
The girhasta landowners are recent landowners. They purchased 
land when the khandans began to sell out their land in the- 
recent past. They could not purchase khandani by purchasing. 
land. Moreover, there are only a few landowners among the 
girhastas. By and large they are sharecroppers. Therefore, economic 


class and social status groups are almost identical in Meherpur 
. 
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and it is possible to establish certain correlation between the 
two. 

There cannot be any marital relations between the khandans 
and gi»hastas. There is not a smgle case of intermarriage 
between a khandan and girhasta in the known history of Meherpur. 

' Besides the lack of marital relations between the khandans and 
girhastas, there are a number of informal endogamous groups 
both among the khandans and girhastas. 


Khandans do not work in the field. They never plough 
the land and reap the crops Many of them go to the field 
only to supervise the work of their tenants or sharecroppers. 
They never do any manual work The khandan women never 
go to the fields. Many khandan families appoint servants from 
among the girhasta families for domestic as well as agricultural 
work. Both males and females of the girhasta families do manual 
labour. The girhasta women sometimes even work in the fields. 
The women of chhoto guhasta and landless labourer families 
also work in the khandan families on daily or monthly basis 


The khandans are divided into three major groups and this 
division ıs hierarchical. The khandan groups are (1) Kazis, 
‘Gazis and Bhuiyas, (2) Chowdhurys and (3) Mias. All of 
them have separate identities. 


Like the khandans, the girhastas are also divided into 
hierarchical groups. They are baro (big) girhastas and  chhoto 
(small) girhastas. The kamlas are considered inferior to the 
girhastas., 


Inequality in income and possession of land is responsible 
for the differences among the gihasta Muslims of Meherpure 
Even though there ıs inequality ın the income of baro girhastas, 
-chhoto girhastas and kamlas, there can be intermarriages between 
them. But a baro girhasta always gives preference to his group 
in the selection of bride or bridegroom. 


There are three Jola and three Badd: families in Meherpur, 
who are also considered as low status Muslims. The traditional 
-occupation of the Jolas ıs weaving. They do not own land 
All the three weaving families have looms. The Jolas were 
endogamous and isolated from the rest of the Mushmy of 
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Meherpur even a few years ago. But now they are permitted. 


to establish marital relation with the kamlas and girhastas. 


Because of the large scale migration of upper caste Hindus,. 
the Hindu society of Meherpur lost its guardians. They were 


the vanguard of maintaming social distance among the Hindus. 
Before their migration to India in 1947 and even earlier, they- 
used to maintain the structural distance between the different 
castes living in Meherpur. As Srinivas has rightly observed,. 
“the elders of the dominant caste 1n a village were the watchdogs- 
of a pluralistic culture and value system. Traditionally, they 
prevented the members of a caste from taking over the hereditary 
occupation of another caste whose interests would have been 
but by an inroad made into their monopoly, the only exceptions. 
being agriculture... The dominant castes, then, maintained the 
structural distance between the different castes living within 
their Jurisdiction". But today, in the absence of such a caste 
in Meherpur, the caste rigidity is not that rigorous as it was- 
before 1947 when upper caste Hindus of Meherpur did not allow 
interdiming and inter-mixing among different castes. Interdining. 
and inter-mixing are fairly common to-day. 


In Meherpur to-day, Hindus can be broadly divided into 
three categories ; namely, (1) the upper caste Hindus, (2) the lower 
caste Hindus and (3) the scheduled caste Hindus. The division 
1$ hierarchical, based on the concept of purity and pollution and 
sanctioned by Hindu religion. Birth determines the position of an. 
individual in the Hindu society of Meherpur 


The lower caste Hindus are again divided into many caste- 
subdivisions. The scheduled caste Hindus are also divided into a. 
number of caste subdivisions on the basis of superiority and. 
inferiority. 

There are four Brahmin households and sixteen Kaistha- 
households who are considered as upper caste Hindus in the 
caste hierarchy of Meherpur. All the four Brahmins belong to 
a single endogamous group There cannot be any intermarriage- 
between the Brahmins and the Kaisthas of Meherpur. 


4 Srimivas M. N.— Social Change in Modern India Berkeley and Los 
@Angeles University of Califormia Press. pp 15-17. 
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The lower caste Hindus of Meherpur are Sudras. They are 
divided into many caste subdivisions ; such as sau (trader), dhopa 
( washerman ), napit ( barber ), kumar ( potter), goalas (milkman), 
and malı (sweeper). All these subdivisions are called by a title 
or a patronymic. For example, the washermen are called Paul 
and the potters Rudrapaul. The barbers are called Sı? and sweepers 
Malakar. All the milkmen are called Ghosh. Besides, there are 
two families who are called Gop, They are engaged in milk 
business. The traders are called Sahas All these groups are 
endogamous. 


Jele (fishermen ) Kamar (blacksmiths ) and sutar ( carpen- 
ters ) belong to the scheduled castes in Meherpur. The fishermen 
are divided into two endogamous groups. One group is known 
as Das fishermen and the other as Raybansi fishermen, All the 
blacksmiths are called Suter or Sutradar. The blacksmiths belong 
to a single endogamous group and the carpenters belong to ano- 
ther single endogamous group. 

The castes are strictlyendogamous. The only case of inter- 
marriage which was going to take place in the village did not 
materialize. The incident was the result of a love affair which 
developed between the son of a fisherman and the daughter of 
a wealthy trader who were secretly engaged to marry. On a 
day in the first week of April, 1974, they were supposed to elope 
from the village. But the guardians of the girl got the informa- 
tion just a day before the incident was to happen. On that 
night, while the boy was passing through a village lane, a guardian 
of the girl called him to their house and he was beaten so 
severely that he fainted. They immediately informed the police 
about the incident and lodged a case with the police saying that 
the boy came to their house for committing theft. Next morning, 
they spread word that the boy was beaten by them when he 
entered their house for committing theft. The boy was handed 
over to the police but he was later released on bail. 


IV 


The third dimension along which the village is stratified is 
power Power is unequally distributed among the various groups 
of people of the village. This mequality in the distributio, of 
° 10— 
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power 1s, to a large extent, related to the inequality of owner- 
ship and control of land and to the inequality of status. The 
distribution of power again influences the ownership and control 
of land and the status system. 


By power we mean political power here In the use of 
the term power we follow Max Weber who defined it as "the 
probability that one actor within a social relationship will be in 
a position to carry out his own will despite resistance, regardless 
of the basis on which this probability rests”. He further says, “All 
conceivable qualities of a person and all conceivable combina- 
tions of circumstances put him ina position to impose his will 
in a given situation.”® Qualities of persons and combinations of 
circumstances put persons in a position to play an important 
role to bring about political changes in Meherpur. 


The sources of power in the village are two-fold, internal 
and external, and the village politics 1s therefore, influenced by 
both internal and external forces. The internal sources of power 
are the ownership and control of the means of production, high 
status, control in the Union Parishad, physical and intellectual 
capabilities of the individuals, social service, tact and use of force 
which help one to accumulate political power. Externally, the 
sources of power are the political parties, the influence of political 
figures (especially the M. P. of that constituency ) control over 
the agencies of the distribution of relief, contact with high 
administrative and police officials,. and such other factors which are 
responsible for giving one political power from outside the village. 


We find that the control over human and material resources 
in Meherpur helps one to accumulate power in the village. As 
Nicholas has rightly observed, ‘‘The resources for political action ... 
are of two kinds: material and human. Material resources are 
the economic factors — money, machines, goods, lands, mines, 
etc., — that anindividual may use in social action to help bring 
about the outcome he desires..." “A human resource is a 


5 Weber, Max—The Theory of Social and Economic Organization (translated 
by A.M. Henderson and Tacott Parsons) The Free press of 
Glanco, New York. 1947. p—152. 

6. Ibid.—p-153. 

7. “Nicholas, Ralph W.—*Segmentary Factional political systems". In 
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man, some aspect of whose behaviour is under the control 
of the resource-holder" 8 

The material resources in Meherpur are land and money. 
It 1s through control overland and money and through control 
over men by the use of manipulative skills that one acquires 
and maintains power in the village There is competition and 
conflict between persons and between groups for the control of 
human and material resources as we find in. Meherpur. Whoever 
could gain control over human and material resources, gained 
control over political power in Meherpur. 

The village is stratified on the basis of unequal distribu- 
tion of power, into those who wield power and the rest. Power 
is concentrated in the hands of a few individuals and the rest 
have little political power and influence. 

The last election of Meherpur Union Parishad reveals the 
power structure of Meherpur village under study The Meherpur 
Union consists of the three revenue villages or mouzas of Mehcrpur, 
Keutkhali and Umpara. The village Meherpur under study is one 
of the constituent villages of Meherpur mouza This division 1s 
for the purpose of revenue administration. But, for the election 
of the Union Parishad, Meherpur Union is divided into a number 
of wards and from every ward one member is elected to repre- 
sent it in the Union Parishad. Meherpur village has two wards 
and they have elected two members to the Union Parishad in 
the last election. The chairman and vice-chairman of the Meher- 
pur Union Parishad have also been elected from Meherpur village, 
though the whole adult population of Meherpur Union are their 
electorate. Not only that, the other candidates who have con- 
tested for the posts of chairman and vice-chairman are also from 
Meherpur. It shows that Meherpur village 1s of considerable 
political importance in the Meherpur Union. 


In fact, Meherpur village had an important political role 
even in the past. The high status Muslims and upper caste Hindus 





Marc J Swartz, Victor W. Turner, and Arthur Tuden (Eds ) 
Political Anthropology. Aldine publishing Company. Chicago pp. 
49-59 

8 Nicholas, Ralph W. “Rules, Resources, and Political Activity" In 
Marc J Swartz ( Ed ) Local level politics University of London*Press, 
London, p-300-301. e 
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of Meherpur were very prominent and influential in the locality. 
They always controlled the local affairs and local politics There 
were no such influential Muslims and Hindus in the other 
villages of Meherpur Union They were influential, because they 
were traditionally owning and controlling land and they were the 
first in the locality to receive education. So, they were the tradi- 
tional repositories of power in the village and in the neighbourhood. 


In the last election of Meherpur Union Parishad which was 
based on universal adult franchise, two members and the chairman 
and vice-chairman were elected from  Meherpur village. Two 
panels of candidates contested the posts of chairman and vice- 
chairman. In one of the panels, the candidate for the post of 
chairman was from the famous Kazi family of Meherpur. His 
candidate for the post of vice-chairman had keen ties with him. Both 
of them belonged to Kazipara which was inhabited by the khandan 
Muslims. Both of them were landowners. The candidate for 
the chairmanship of this panel was settled in Dacca. But he 
spent most of his tıme in the village as he was active in village 
politics for a long time. The candidate for the post of vice- 
chairman was a permanent iesident of the village and was much 
known for the social service of his eldest son In the other 
panel, the candidate for chairmanship belonged to Bhuyapara and 
the candidate for the post of vice-chairman belonged to Singher 
Majhipara. Both of them were landowners. The candidate for 
chairman in this panel was a khandan Muslim who had also 
settled 1n Dacca, but used to visit his village home occasionally. 
He was an associate professor in a science department in the 
University of Dacca The candidate for the post of vice-chairman, 
though a landowner, belonged to the khandan Muslim group. 
He was a teacher in Meherpur High School who left his teaching 
job to join village politics a few years ago. The panel headed 
by the professor won the election. After the result of the election 
was announced, candidate for chairmanship of the other panel 
filed a suit in thecourt of law challenging the eligibility of the 
professor’s candidature as he was an employee of Dacca Univer- 
sity, an autonomous organization. He was waiting fora verdict 
from the cout when the author was in the field. The professor 
and $e ex-teacher took charge as chairman and vice-chairman 
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respectively of Meherpur Union Parishad and started working in 
their respective capacities. 

The present chairman was born in the village but he left 
the village ın his boyhood for receiving education in the city 
like most of the boys of old khandan families. His ancestral 
home was in Bhuyapara and his family had kin-relationship with 
Kazi families. He was related to the candidates of both chairmanship 
and vice-chairmanship in the other panel He received his M Sc. 
degree from the University of Dacca, and then went abroad to 
do research leading to Ph D. After obtammg Ph. D. he 
-came back to the country and joined the University of Dacca 
as a teacher. Though he used to come to his village home to 
collect the crops of his leased out land and for other personal 
work, he was never interested in village politics. He was, of 
course, nominated the chairman of the Managing Committee of 
the Meherpur High School by the Government. He would come 
to the village sometimes for that purpose also. But his decision 
to contest for the chairmanship of the Union Parishad came as a 
surprise to the people of Meherpur and other villages of the 
Union. It was beyond the expectation of the people that a highly 
educated man of his status and who was settled in Dacca, could 
contest for the chairmanship of the Union Parishad Earlier, he 
was never actively interested in national or local politics. 


The vice-chairman was born and brought up inthe village 
He was the eldest son of a poor peasant of Meherpur. Both 
‘the father and the son struggled with fortune for a long time. 
Ultimately, the uneducated poor father emerged as a small trader 
in Meherpur market and was also able to purchase some agricultural 
holdings. The educated son (B. Com graduate) became a teacher 
in Meherpur High School The son was not satisfied with a 
poor teaching job. To change his fortune, he left the teaching 
job and jomed village pohtics in the late sixties. He was also 
domg business since he left his teaching job He and his brothers 
were well built and his brothers were also reputed for their 
physical might and roughness. 

Though the vice-chairman had no role in the liberation 
struggle of Bangladesh, he was nominated the chairman of the 
Awami League of Meherpur Union by the then M. P (Member 
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of Parliament) from that constituency as he was a very trusted: 
man of the local M. P. The local M. P. was a veteran Awami 
Leaguer and an important office bearer of the party. The Awami 
League provided the leadership in the liberation struggle of 
Bangladesh. The leaders and workers of the Awami League, 
therefore, got the upper hand and priority in all matters of" 
national life after the liberation So, after he (the present vice-chair-- 
man) was nominated the chairman of Meherpur Union Awami. 
League, he became allthe more powerful. 


There was a man behind the scene who played a very 
vital role ın this election, and ıt was he who influenced the 
professor to decide to contest for chairmanship. It was again he who 
had chosen the ambitious chairman of Meherpur Union Awamr 
League to be the running-mate of the professor for election strategy 
and for many other reasons. This man behind the scene was 
an advocate of Dacca High Court and settled 1n Dacca. Originally, 
he hailed fiom Bhuyapara of Meherpur. He belonged to a Khandam 
landowning family having a modern house in Bhuyspara The 
advocate was not interested 1n the affairs of the village till the 
independence of Bangladesh, though he used to visit his. 
village home occasionally. The advocate, who is now in his late 
forties and a confirmed bachelor, became very much interested in 
the affairs of the village just after the liberation of Bangladesh 
when he came in contact with an international organization which 
had then intended to give relief to the war-stricken people of 
Bangladesh. 

After the liberation of Bangladesh, the International Red 
Cross and many other international organizations and agencies. 
and many foreign countries came to the help of the war and 
famine-stricken people. They gave huge amounts of relief in 
both cash and kind. Most of these organizations worked through 
the Government and afew worked directly with the help of local 
people. The Government relief was distributed through the iehef 
committee at the Union level The chairmen of the Union Awami 
League were the ex-officio chairmen of the Union relief committees. 
In Meherpur Union, the present vice-chairman was the chairman 
of the Meherpur Union relief committee by virtue of his chairmanship- 
of Union Awami League. It 1s complained that the chairman and. 
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members of the Meherpur Union relief committee. have stolen 
much of the relief money and relief goods which were given 
by the Government for distribution among the needy and deserving 
people. 

The huge amount of relief that poured into Meherpur was 
due to the effort of the advocate The advocate was made the 
local chief of international relief organization through the influence 
of his brother who was a high official of that organization. 
This organization decided to distribute its relief money and relief 
.goods through itslocal branch, of which the advocate was made 
the chief. He had chosen his own village for relief distribution. 
"Of course, a meagre amount of relief was also distributed among 
the people of the neighbouring village. 


Before distributing the relief goods, he made a survey of 
tthe needy people of the village for the proper distribution of relief. 
Blankets, clothes and milk powder were the major items of 
relief distributed among the villagers. Many allegations were 
‘made against the advocate for making gross injustice in relief 
‘distribution, 

When I began to conduct a census for my present research 
I found ıt very difficult to do this, specially among the fishermen, 
black-smiths and carpenters who belonged to the Scheduled Caste, 
-and among the landless labourers and sharecroppers. In one of 
tthe paras when I started writing the particulars of a fisherman 
household, the fisherwomen of the para assembled and asked the 
fisherman whom I was interviewing at that time not to give any 
reply to my queries. They started shouting at me atthe top of 
their voice, They were in fact, abusing the advocate for not 
giving them any relief. So, why should they tell their names 
and particulars again ? The fishermen present there wanted to 
prevent them by explaining to them the purpose of my census 
but in vain. They became more and more furious and started 
‘weeping and cryimg for the great neglect done to them by the 
advocate and by the Union relief committee. Hearing this hue 
-and cry, many of their male members came to the spot and 
forced them to stop and disperse By the time Į was conducting 
xhe survey, the fishermen, carpenters and the landless labourers 
knew that I was neither an agent of the advocate nor hag any 
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vested interest and, therefore, they helped me in my work. Even. 
then, they sometimes asked me quietly and secretly whether I 
could provide them any relief. During thelast days of my stay 
they used to request me to write about their conditions and the- 
injustices done to them by the advocate and by the chairman. 
of the relief committee in my book. 

It was through relief work that the advocate came to the 
village scene and became gradually interested in other affairs of 
the village and ultimately emerged as a political figure. He needed 
the professor for his goodwill and the Union Awami League 
chairman fora strong political footing to fight the candidates of 
the other panel He campaigned and spent money for his candidates 
and defeated the rival candidates who were also very influential 
in the village. 

The defeated candidate for chairmanship was an aged land- 
owning khandan Muslim of Kazipara who had a long and 
chequered political career. He was also born in the village and 
received his education in the city and settled in Dacca. But he 
was always in touch with his village. He had been active in. 
national and village politics for the past thirty years. He was 
first elected the president of the Meherpur Union Board in 1958. 
The candidate for the post of vice-chairman of his panel was 
elected vice-chairman of the Meherpur Union Board in the same- 
election 1n 1958. The group which they represented in the Union 
Board at that time had some initial set-back after the emergence 
of Ayub Khan to power. 

The Union Board along with all other elected bodies became- 
dissolved with the promulgation of Martial Law by Ayub Khan. 
So their tenure as president and vice-president of Meherpur Union 
Board in 1958 was rather short The defeated candidate for 
chairmanship again contested forthe post of chairman of Meher- 
pur Union Councilin 1962 but he lost the election to an ordinary 
villager (girhasta) of the neighbounng village. He gradually 
regamed his position and he was again elected the chairman of 
the Meherpur Union Councilin 1965. He served the village and. 
the Union as chairman of Meherpur Union till 1969. 


*His participation in the national and village politics gives. 
‘us vo different pictures about his ideologies and activities. At 
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the national level, he belonged to the National Awami Party (NAP) 
led by Maulana Bhashani. The National Awami Party was one of 
the major political parties of Pakistan which had a strong hold 
in the then East Pakistan and which was known as rather radical 
in its policies and programmes. The NAP was committed to 
the programme of socialism and non-communalism. The NAP lea- 
ders and workers had left leanings and tbey were under severe 
repression during the Ayub and Yahya regimes As an active 
worker of the NAP at one time the defeated chairman of Meher- 
pur Union Parishad also suffered repression in the pre-Ayub era 
and in the beginning of Ayub administration. 


But at the village level, he (defeated candidate for chair- 
manship ) was a typical basic democrat involved in all types of 
misdeeds. As the chairman of Meherpur Union Council, he 
misused his power. In settling disputes, he took bribes and gave 
unjust verdicts He gave possession of houses and land vacated 
by Hindu migrants to people who could satisfy him with bribes 
or by some other means. The trees of some of these vacated 
houses were cut at his instance for the personal use. So, partly 
because of the bad reputation he had earned as the chairman 
of Meherpur Union Council and partly because of the strong 
opposition he had to face from the advocate and the well reputed 
professor, he lost the election to Meherpur Union Parishad 1n 1973. 


The candidate for the post of vice-chairman of his panel, 
a khandan landowner was an Awami Leaguer in the fifties and 
early sixties. But he became inactive in politics later on. He 
claimed to be a pioneer worker of the Awam: League who orga- 
mized the partyin the locality. It was m his house that Sheikh 
Muyibur Rahman with other Awami League leaders took rest 
and food when they came to attend a meeting of the local Awami 
League in the early sixties Subsequently, he lost contact with 
Awami League leaders due to his inactivity in politics. But 
after the liberation of Bangladesh, he once went to see Sheikh 
Muyibur Rahman. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman remembered him and 
asked him about his welfare. 


He (defeated candidate for vice-chairmanship ) has enough 
landed property by which he can easily maintain his family. 
Recently he has somehow obtamed two import licences ingthe 
jil— 
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name of his eldest son, and this 1s now an additional source 
of his income. He does not like the present Awami League workers 
of the locality. In spite of the reputation of his son, he lost 
the election to his opponent since he was the running-mate of a 
candidate who had a very bad reputation in the village and because 
of the opposition faced from the advocate and the professor. 


Of the two members elected from the village, one belonged 
to the professor’s panel and the other to the rival panel. The 
Hindu fisherman member was elected from the professor’s panel. 
He does not catch fish now-a-days. The other member 1s 
an ordinary Muslim from Jor Digirpar. He is a veteran 
worker of the National Awami Party led by Muzaffar Ahmed. 
He has asmall landed property and his brother is a homeopathic 
practitioner in Meherpur market. He sided with the rival group 
of the professor in the election of Meherpur Union Parishad. 
His personal influence is responsible for his victory in the 
election. 

The Union Parishad is a formal body. Besides, there is one 
informal body through which power is exercised. This is known 
as salish or shava ( meeting or arbiters to settle disputes ). The 
informal body to settle the disputes in the village is salish or 
shaya and the members of this body are called matbars. The 
Salish usually sits ın the house of a matbar, especially in the house 
of a khandan matbar. Sometimes it sits 1n a shop in the village 
market and sometimes in the field of the community centre. 


When there is a dispute in the village, the parties involved 
in the dispute seek arbitration from the matbars of the village. 
The matbars then meet in a shava or salish where the contending 
parties are also present. After hearing all the parties and witnesses, 
they pronounce the judgement. The matbars are the arbiters of 
village disputes. In all the disputes, the matbars may not be 
the same set of persons. It depends upon the contending parties 
involved in a particular dispute. In Meherpur, however, the matbars 
are generally the same set of persons in almost all the salishes 
of the village for settling disputes The matbars of Meherpur 
are Sometimes called to settle the disputes of even the neighbouring 
villages. 
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The advocate, the present vice-chairman of the Union Parishad 
and his father, and the defeated candidates for the posts of 
chairman and vice-chairman of the Union Parishad are the mat- 
bars of the village. Besides, there 1s one matbar from the low 
caste Hindus and one from the scheduled caste. Thus, more or 
less the same set of persons dominate the formal institution such 
as the Union Parishad as well as the informal institution such 
as salish or shava in the village. 


A part of the function of the informal body such as salish 
is now being replaced by the formal body such as the Union 
Parishad. Now, either the Union Parishad takes the initiative 
to settle a dispute or the contending parties seek help of the 
Union Parishad for arbitration. However, salish is called often 
to settle minor disputes among the villagers. 


Most of the matbars (members of salish) of the village are 
members of the Union Parishad. It has become a convention 
m the village that the chairman, vice-chairman and members of 
the Union Parishad must be called in any salish and they are 
the most important and influential members of the salish. No 
salish can be held without them. So, the mformal and formal 
bodies to settle village disputes are almost identical. 


Thus, the power-wielders ın Meherpur to-day are still some 
declining khandan landownimng Muslims and a few non-khandan rising 
Muslim landowners. The chairman of the Meherpur Union Parishad 
and the chairman and vice-chairman candidates of the rival panel 
are declining, in the sense that they have sold out some of their 
Jand by now. Ontheother hand, the vice-chairman of the Union 
Parishad is a recent landowner whose ancestors had no land. 
He is not yet regarded as a Khandan. 


Most of the upper caste Hindus have migrated to India. 
The remaining upper caste Hindu population who are still residing 
in Meherpur have no representation in the Union Parishad and 
there is no matbar from among them. They lend support to 
the present Muslim power-wielders of the village. 


The landowning class in Meherpur roughly corresponds to 
Mushm high status groups and Hindu upper castes and most 
of the power-wielders belong to the landowning class. "The 
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Sharecroppers who stand in the middle of the class hierarchy 
roughly correspond to low status groups and low castes. The 
landless labourers who are at the bottom of the class hierarchy 
have the lowest status. The Scheduled castes also have the 
lowest status. None other than a few landowners have sufficient 
say in village politics. 

The stratification pattern of Meherpur of an earlier time has 
undergone changes. The main factors responsible for such a change 
are the social processes started by modein education, urbanization 
and industrilization, the partition of India and the creation 
of Pakistan in 1947, the zamindari abolition of 1950 and the 
promulgation of Martial laws in 1958 and again ın 1969, the move- 
ment for autonomy and the liberation struggle of Bangladesh 
and finally the emergence of Bangladesh as a sovereign independent 
state, 

To-day the stratification pattern of Meherpur is not as rigid 
as it was three decades ago. The social system of Meherpur has 
become relatively open today while it was rather rigid at an 
earlier time. 


1 


REVIEW 


Sir William Jones The Romantics And The Victorians By—Md. 
Abu Taher Mojumder Published by Begum Zakia Sultana ; Distri- 
butor : University Press Limited ; Size—Demy, Price : Taka 10. 


Sir William Jones was one of those humanitarian Britons 
who are still remembered in this part of the world for their 
contribution to making the East better known in the West. He 
came to Calcutta as a judge of the Supreme Court at a time 
when the British rulers of Bengal were busy in consolidating their 
power as well as amassing wealth through foul means. Sir William 
Jones proved himself an exception by not jommg the band of 
exploiters and by actively working to mitigate the suffermgs of 
the exploited and the oppressed. In the East he found a vast 
field for research : there were so many things to be explored 
and thereby expand the dimension of human knowledge. With 
this aim im view he played the leading role in establishing the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. He was already a reputed orien- 
talist when he came here , his fame increased greatly after the 
establishment of the Asiatic Society and his increased devotion to 
orrentalism, But apart from being an orientalist, he was also a 
literary artist of considerable repute. The book under discussion 
offers a study of his influence as a literary artist.. 


Durmg Jones’s time English literature had become very dull 
and insipid because of the overuse of classical literary resources, 
set pattern of phrasing and stock responses. Jones very keenly 
felt that ıt needed revitalization and by strongly and ardently 
advocating orientalism purely, primarily and essentially for this 
purpose, he became both a pioneer and a revolutionary. He learnt 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Sanskrit, and translated extensively 
from all these into European languages in order to draw the 
attention of the literary public to the fresh literary resources he 
had discovered. He thereby, laid the foundation for the oriental 
aspect of romanticism and exercised considerable influence on both 
the Romantics and the Victorians, English literary historians did 
not, however, pay enough attention to this aspect of Jones’s cereer. 
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The literary minded people of our country are little aware of 
Jones's interesting contributions. 


In Sir Wilham Jones — the Romantics And The Victorians, 
Prof. Mojumder has introduced us to these contributions. of Jones 
as an orientalist and thereby he has drawn our attention to a 
little known aspect of English literature. we learnt from this 
book that the East had not only borrowed fromthe West in 
matters concerning literature, but had also contributed to the 
latter's enrichment. » 


The book is mainly divided into five parts. The introduction, 
which is the first part of the book, traces oriental influence on 
English literature of the eighteenth century before Jones, and 
also throws important light on the significance of Jones’s influence 
by comparing him with some of major orientalists of the time. 
In the second part the author has studied Jones's influence on 
his contemporaries such as Edward Gibbon, Edmund Burke, Dugald 
Stewart, John Scott of Amwell, Thomas Campbell, William Beck- 
ford, Dr. John Leyden, Thomas Maurice, etc. He also suggests 
that even Blake may have been influenced by Jones. The third 
part of the book throws light on Jones’s influence on English 
Romantic poets such as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley 
Keats, Robert Southey, Thomas Moore, etc. It appears from this 
study that oriental influence was quite pervasive on Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley and Southey. This is perhaps one of the very 
interesting parts of the book. The other interesting part is the 
next one. In it the author tracedJones's influence on the Vic- 
torians. Through a detailed study he has shown what great hold 
the East had on Tennyson's genius This is quite revealing for 
the students of Tennyson The other Victorians such as Edward 
Byles Cowell Edward Fitzgerald, etc., were also influenced by 
Jones’s works about the east. The last part of the book gives 
an extensive bibliography which will be of great help to scholars 
and researchers on Jones. 


The book is full of quotations which suppoit the author's. 
arguments, He did not, however, try to impose his opinions on 
the reader and left things to themselves, thereby allowing a 
willing reader to draw his own conclusions. It can, at any rate, 
be gud that he has successfully widened the traditional notions 
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ın Maharastra. Although the Shivaji movement was officially 
launched by Tilak in 1896 when his followers and a large number 
of Maharastrian common folk celebrated the Shivaji birthday on 
April 15, 1896 at Raigad, but its ground was long before pre- 
pared by people like Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Hart Desmukh, 
popularly known as Lokahitwadi, Jyotirao Govindarao Phule, 
R. R. Bhagavat et.al. through their forceful writings on Shivaji 
and Indian nationalism. The national pride and spirit of the 
Maharastrian people were awakened in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and the people naturally look for the necessary 
inspiration m Shivaji, their great king The unsuccessful rebellious 
act of Wasudeva in 1879 to establish a republican Government 
in Maharastra through armed uprising following the footsteps of 
Shivaji also made significant contribution in creating a new national 
spirit among the Maharastrians. { 


Chapter 3 is devoted to Shivaji movement in Maharastra? 
The author gives here a good account of Shivaji movement — itg 
growth and development under the leadership of Lokamanya Tilak! 
The Shivaji movement flowed in two channels — (1) the Shivay: 
memorial movement whose object was to preserve and protect 
the tomb of Shivaji and other historical remnants of Maratha 
Kings and (2) the political Shivaji movement whose aim was.to 
make Shivaji a ‘National Hero’ centering whom the Maharastrian 
people could unite and fight against the British imperialists To 
this end Tilak was remarkably successful The entire Maratha 
people were pulsating with newly discovered national spirit. But 
to Tilak the Shivaji movement ıs not an end ın itself , to him the 
movement wasa modus operandi for achieving a greater goal — 
the national emancipation of India. In the words of the author 
—‘the Shivaji movement was a modus operandi, first to unite 
the people, second to inspire them with lofty ideal of political 
emancipation.” 


Chapter 4 deals with Shivaji movement in Bengal The cult 
was first introduced to Bengal by Sakharam Ganesh Deusker, a 
Deoghar High School teacher and a political disciple of Tilak 
through his writings around 1902. The cult was brought to 
Bengal at atime when Bengali nationalism was at its peak dollo- 
t wing the partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon. Shivaji im@edi- 
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ately became the national. hero and idol of freedom fighter to the 
educated youths and intellectuals. The extremists particularly 
the members of the Anushilan and Jugantar began working 
Shivaji as their deity. But on the other hand, the character of the 
movement underwent a subtle but vital change — “ıt became 
very soon a spiritual and philosophical movement ultimately 
transforming itself into a cultural movement” in the hands of the 
intellectuals particularly Aurobindo, Bipm Chandra Pal and 
Rabindranath. 


In chapter5 Mr. Samarth outlines the spread of Shivaji 
movement ın other provinces of India. Though the movement 
was not as effective as in Maharastra or Bengal, but it certainly 
made some impact in the U.P. and Punjab. Chapter 6 deals 
with prescribed and forfeited literature on Shivaji which depicted 
him as a champion of militant nationalism and the defender 
of national independence The chapter is a valuable one as it 
reveals to the general reader how the British Raj reacted against 
the movement at that time. ' 


Mr. Samarth presented the facts of the movement and 
tried to analyse the events dispassionately in the context of 
political and social conditions of india obtaming at that time. 
He left it to the readers to draw conclusion from his analysis 
and the facts presented. He successfully brought out the inner 
philosophy of the movement and its political aim. At the same 
time he was critical of the attitude of some extremists and 
conservatives who tried to give the movement a religious and 
communal tone. He was equally critical of the conservative Muslim 
attitude to the movement who, according to the author, failed to 
appreciate the national awakening that was taking place through 
this movement among the people of India particularly of Maharas- 
tra, From a historical point of view the success of Shivaji 1$ — , 
considerable particularly considering his fight against many odds. 
To the Marathas he was the champion of defence of their country 
and Dharma against the imperialist tone represented by northern 
Mughal empire. In modern terminology, to the nationalists, he 
stands for national aspiration and national emancipation against 
the foreign rule. He could be, therefore, easily accepted as a 
*Nagonal Hero’ by the Maharastrian people. But to make him b 
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a hero onan all-India plane, as was conceived by  Tilak, the 
leader of the Shivaji movement, is bound to create some con- 
fusion aad reaction particularly in the Muslim mind. One should 
not forget the historical relation between the Muslims and the 
Hindus. To the Muslims in general, Mughal empire represents 
an established and legal Government of India. Shivaj:, from 
this point of view, ıs a rebel acting against the established 
Government. To the Muslims, Mughal Government is neither 
alien nor imperialist, although it swallowed Byapur and other 
Deccanic Muslim States, because Emperor Aurangzeb was 
thought to be serving the cause of Islam It ıs, therefore, not 
unnatural that the Shivaji movement created confusion, misunder- 
Standing and adverse reaction among the Muslim Population of 
India. The failure on the part of the Muslims to appreciate the 
Shivaji movement as a means for awakening the nationalism of 
the Indian people and uniting them against the British Raj lies 
in the fact that the muslim mind at that time was not prepared 
to accept the concept of Nationalism as presented by the natio- 
nalists including Tilak. The conflict between the nationalist struggle 
and the established Government whethei alien or local 1s still a 
major contradiction in national liberation. struggle. The author 
should have dealtin some details on this aspect of the Shivaji 
movement 1.e., its impact and reaction on the common Muslims 
of India. Lokamanya himself was aware of the possible adverse 
reaction of the Muslims towards his Shivaji movement. He tried 
to convince the Muslims by clearly stating that his movement is 
neither directed against the Muslims nor was it communalistic 
in approach and that Shivaji ıs the symbol and ideal of Nationalist 
struggle. But his arguments definitely failed to convince the Muslims. 


The author has rightly pointed out that although the modus 
operandi of Tilak failedin the later period as it became outdated 
and obsolete with time, the Shivaji movement, however, created a 
new zeal and vigour in Maharastra and to some extent in other 
parts of India and its impact was long felt ın the national movement 
of India. No doubt, at one time the Shivaji cult directly and 
indirectly influenced the anarchists and extremists throughout India, 
whose contribution to Indian political freedom is no less significant. 
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